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Preface and 
Acknowledgements 


In the summer of toga, the authors of this book conceived of 
an idea for a research project called the ‘Lhasa Historical City 
Atlas’ (LHcA). The idea evolved from discussions in Lhasa that 
established the Network for University Cooperation Tibet- 
Norway, a network' which allows academic institutions in Ti- 
bet and Norway to exchange scholars and students and conduct 
joint research. 

After seven years of effort, a result is The Lhasa Atlas, a book 
that documents Lhasa old town in a manner and with an ac- 
curacy surpassing anything published before, with new digital 
maps of the historical urban area and new architectural knowl- 
edge, especially of Lhasa’s traditional secular buildings. 

This book aiins to describe the architectural and spatial fea- 
tures that give the old town its particular character, as well as 
the special topological and historical relationships that make 
Lhasa unique. Through text and maps, the book also presents 
important aspects relating to the conservation of individual 
buildings and townscape. In order to put our recent documen- 
tation of old Lhasa in a larger perspective, we include earlier 
surveys and maps, and introduce traditional methods of deco- 
ration and building in Tibetan architecture. 

To understand the background to The Lhasa Atlas, it is use- 
ful to review the many elements of the ‘Lhasa Historical City 
Atlas’ project. The LHCA project focused on the traditional 
townscape area inside the Lingkor, the 7.5-kilometres pilgrim 
route surrounding old Lhasa. The study area, bordered by the 
four streets of Lingkor Chang Lam (north), Jingdrol Shar Lam 
(south), Lingkor Nub Lam (west) and Lingkor Shar Lam (east), 
is approximately 4 square kilometres, though the old town it- 
self makes up only a quarter of this. 

Project members surveyed and documented buildings 
within the Lingkor boundary. At the start of fieldwork in 1995, 
in all 330 secular and religious old buildings were registered: 
this number was reduced to around 200 buildings at the end 
of fieldwork in 1999. Because of this destruction, the tHca ma- 
terial gathered is now partly historical. 

The LHCA project objectives were: 


-to register and document all historical buildings con- 
structed before 19so and stil] existing when the survey started 
in 1995. We include a few buildings from the 1ysos. Also, to 
document the historical townscape by securing as much in- 
formation as possible about the old town, its history and its 
architectural components. This is particularly important be- 
cause traditional knowledge, not just traditional buildings, is 
disappearing fast; 

- to establish a practical dialogue with relevant authorities 
in Lhasa; 

- to establish cooperation with experts in order to contrib- 
ute to the exchange of knowledge. 

The historical buildings and townscape of old Lhasa have 
never been recorded in such detail as undertaken by the LHCA 
project. The project is but one aspect of increasing public ac- 
tivity concerned with safeguarding Lhasa’s unique cultural her- 
itage, a process that must be balanced with the needs of a 
contemporary urban environment. 

Fieldwork started in 1995; main registration and photo- 
graphic work took place in 1996-98; and in 1998—gy all re- 
maining historical buildings were again visited and reviewed. 
During our visits to Lhasa — at least once and usually twice 
each year — we presented our project work and carried on ex- 
tensive and fruitful discussions with our Lhasa partners and local 
authorities. 

The method of documentation focused on a level of regis- 
tration and analysis similar to that used in ‘emergency archae- 
ology’, with baseline information established for all historical 
structures and the townscape. Specific documentation used in 
the LHCA project followed in general the Survey of Architec- 
tural Values in the Environment (save) method? developed by 
the Danish Ministry of Environment. 

The survey focused on the general arrangement — plan and 
layout of volumes and storeys — and a visual and photographic 
registration of each building.’ Every building was inspected 
and described using a standard information format, established 
specifically for this project. Individual townscape components 
were described and analysed in graphics and in text. All building 
plans sketched and checked on site were then incorporated into 
our upgraded versions of Lhasa municipal maps. 

The material is collected in an integrated database using 
advanced database software that allows easy access to informa- 
tion on all buildings, building elements and townscape com- 
ponents. Our overall and radical revision of the available 
municipal maps has resulted in the detailed maps published here 
tor the first time. A future digital version of The Lhasa Atlas 
anticipates the inclusion of interactive maps for direct use of 
database material. 


Opposite: ‘Plan of Ldiasa’, 1884. Not to 
stale. ‘The first Western-style map of 
Lhasa is probably this one, published in 
1884 by the Survey of India in Debra 
Dun. The overall shape and relative 
location of map features are largely 
correct, but with so many inaccuracies 
that the author has probably not been to 
Lhasa. It is thus supposed net to be 
hased on an actual survey in Lhasa, but 
produced from verbal accounts and on- 
site sketches made by others. These men 
were probably ‘pundits’, British-trained 
spies of Indian origin who, fron the 
niid- 1860s, entered Tibet disguised as 
holy men or traders. This map is inter- 
esting for its exaggerations and these 
elements regarded as important. [was 
copied in the publications by Rockhill 
(1891), Graham Sandberg (1901) and 
Chandra Das (1902). 
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We hope the Lhasa authorities may be among the prime us- 
ers of information contained in the Luca database, which pro- 
vides ready access to existing old buildings inside the Lingkor. 
This aspect of the project may be of direct value, on a daily ba- 
sis, in their conservation planning and urban development policy. 

Preserving the authenticity of tradicional structures and town- 
scape has become a major concern of authorities and interest 
groups worldwide. International efforts to save physical herit- 
age are now frequently as involved with protecting the larger 
environments that surround buildings as the individual struc- 
tures themselves. This gradual shift in attitude has rescued many 
invaluable townscape environments from daniage and destruction. 

In the face of grave threats to the traditional secular parts of 
Lhasa, the People’s Government of Lhasa City is today showing 
an increasingly active commitment towards safeguarding the his- 
torical town and its unique heritage. The Potala Palace, admit- 
ted to the UNESCO World Heritage List’ in 1994, was joined in 
2000 by the Jokhang Temple and surrounding Barkor area. 

We wish to contribute to the knowledge of traditional 
buildings in Lhasa. With their disappearance, so too goes a link 
to the past and the loss of irreplaceable knowledge of impor- 
tance to present and future generations. 

We, Knud Larsen and Amund Sinding-Larsen, are responsi- 
ble for the research project and authorship of The Lhasa Atlas. 
Other researchers in Asia and Europe have helped us greatly, par- 
ticularly during fieldwork conducted in Lhasa; we acknowledge 
their views and contributions at appropriate places in the book. 

We wish to express our gratitude to the many institutions 
and individuals who helped us along the way, especially the 
Network for University Cooperation Tibet-Norway, Norwe- 
gian Research Council, the Norwegian Agency for Develop- 
ment Cooperation (NORAD) and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Norway for generous grants that supported the project work 
and our research trips to Lhasa and Central Tibet. NUFUS kindly 
funded a study trip to Norway for two of our Lhasa partners. 
The Department of Architectural Design at the Norwegian 
Institute of Science and Technology, NTNU, hosted the project. 

Without the support of our colleagues in Lhasa, we could 
not have completed the project. Lhasa City officials gave us per- 
mission to visit and survey both public and private buildings. 
Residents and building owners alike actively supported us in our 
work, Partners and interpreters at the Tibet Academy of Social 
Sciences (TASS) and the Lhasa Urban Construction Committee 
(LUCC) provided steady assistance and the friendly, essential links 
between authorities, local residents and our team. 

At the Network for University Cooperation Tibet-Norway, 
the following people provided continuous help: Chairman Jens 
Braarvig, Sissel Thorsdalen, Ingvild Hestad and Rinzin Thargyal. 
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We wish further to thank Heather Stoddard for her en- 
couragement, erudition and aid as a mediator; André Alexan- 
der for coordinating the building survey fieldwork and for 
research on building typology; Erik Ruud for the first new 
Geographical Information Systems (Gis)-based maps for the 
project; Olav Roger Jensen for establishing the project's initial 
Gis model; Stian Haugli tor invaluable assistance on digitized 
maps and satellite photos; Minyag Chokyi Gyaltsen for detailed 
building surveys and historical information; Per Kverne for 
encouragement and advice; Guo Zhan of the State Adminis- 
tration of Cultural Heritage for advice and corrections through- 
out the project; Wang Jinghui of the China Academy of Urban 
Planning and Design for help and discussions; Minja Yang, 
deputy director of UNESCO World Heritage Centre, Paris, for 
continuous support and encouragement; and Anthony Aris, 
publisher, for indispensable assistance. 

Architects, artists, other professionals and students” partici- 
pated in the Lhasa surveys and deserve special mention, espe- 
cially Pimpim de Azevedo, Maans P. Davidson, Hilde Hanson, 
Veronique Martin, Moritz Wermelskirch and Odd Oeverdahl. 

Thanks also to Gregers Algreen-Ussing and Kurt Boye 
Jensen, members of the Danish save project, who shared their 
experiences and encouraged us to use the registration method; 
and to Ane Oedegaard Kjoede for digitized maps; and Arna 
Mathiesen for photo archives. 

In Lhasa, we relied on the knowledge of several residents, 
academics and others to understand the history and develop- 
ment of the old town. Our heartfelt thanks go to them. 

For translation, support and wonderful company in Lhasa, 
we warmly thank Dolma, Diki Drogar, Puchung Tsering and 
Kalsang Yeshe. 

Paddy Booz and Toby Matthews saw the book through its 
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The authors are architects, not historians, anthropologists 
or Tibetologists. We neither speak nor read Tibetan. We have 
approached the challenge of this project as experts in observ- 
ing and analysing physical structures and environments, and thus 
this study has a primary focus on what can be seen and touched. 
We ask for tolerance if we have been too quick in drawing 
conclusions based on insufficient knowledge of matters out- 


side our field. 


Knud Larsen and Anind Sinding-Larsen 
Oslo, May 2001 


Introduction 


Lhasa is in legends glorified as the ‘place of the gods’. Numer- 
ous Western authors have developed this and related themes in 
their work, and the authors of The Lhasa Atlas would gladly take 
part in that glorification, but as architects we have not been pri- 
marily concerned with such subjects. We have concentrated on 
what Old Lhasa looks like today and our work is first of all about 
maps. The subtitle of the book, “Traditional Tibetan Architec- 
ture and Townscape’, could add the word ‘Observed’ because 
observation on-site has been our working method. 

Research over the past years has revealed to us that Lhasa 
old town, in spite of its unique traditional architecture, has up 
to now failed to receive the study and documentation that it 
warrants. As the ancient capital of Tibet, it is by far the most 
impressive of the few surviving traditional Tibetan towns, with 
an overlaying historical streetscape of exceptional quality. 
Among its splendid buildings are the Potala Palace, seat of the 
Dalai Lamas, and the Jokhang Temple, most sacred building 
of Tibetan Buddhism. Many religious chapels, monasteries, 
shrines and memorials complement the outstanding secular 
structures that still stand. In short, Tibetan architecture as a 
whole truly deserves a place among the great building cul- 
tures of the world. 

In this book, references to Tibet generally mean the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR), an administrative unit which was 
instituted in 1965, and made up of the former provinces of U 
and Tsang. This area covers 1.2 million sq km, a region ap- 
proximately 1600 kilometres long by 800 kilometres wide, 
roughly as large as France, Spain and Germany combined, or 
more than four times the size of California. 

Cultural Tibet, however, is far larger and takes in the whole 
of the Tibetan Plateau and its border zones. This ‘Greater Ti- 
bet’ includes Sikkim, northern Nepal and Ladakh in north- 
ernmost India. Bhutan, a unified and independent country since 
the 17th century, also has close historical and cultural ties with 
Tibet. Significant parts of China’s Gansu, Qinghai, Sichuan, and 
Yunnan provinces are ethnically Tibetan as well. Groups in- 
delibly influenced by Tibetan culture are the Sherpas of Nepal, 
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the Drukpas of Bhutan, and the Ladakhis of north India; doz- 
ens of smaller groups speaking diverse dialects contribute to 
the complex Tibetan world. 

This Tibetan homeland, a vast plateau cut off to the south 
by the world’s highest mountains, the Himalaya, contains per- 
haps six million Tibetans. The Tak has around 2.5 million of 
these, with close to three million living in the above mentioned 
Chinese provinces. 

Many of Asia’s mightiest rivers have their sources on the 
Tibetan Plateau: the Yangtze, Mekong, Huang He (Yellow), 
Salween, Indus and Brahmaputra. This last, know in Tibet as 
the Tsangpo, is the land’s largest river, which, with its tributar- 
ies, has always been the main settled area. 

Tibetan culture developed in this relatively watered south- 
ern part of the country, where raising barley and other crops 
proved possible in fertile valleys. The dry, relatively steady cli- 
mate of Central Tibet has a warm summer, long spring and 
autumn, and only during the winter (December to March) does 
cold harshness come to dominate. Snow rarely settles for long 
below sooo metres, so the occasional snowstorm does not leave 
its mark for long. Lhasa, warmer than one would think, enjoys 
about 3,000 hours of sunlight per year, an average of more than 
eight hours of sun every day. 

Beyond this region lies a colder, higher zone of rolling 
mountainous grassland, severe but inhabitable. Here tough no- 
mads living in black tents tend livestock, primarily yak, the 
ubiquitous Tibetan animal. Finally, the great northern plains 


Lhasa and surrounding Asian regions. 
Seale 1: 30 million. This map is 
approximately 2700 km on cach side. Iu 
a direct line, Lhasa lies just 800 km 


from the Bay of Bengal and is relatively 


close to several Asian cities, but it has 
always been remote because of the 
barricr of the Himalaya range. 
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Central Tibet and Lhasa. 

Seale 1:1 million. This modern digital 
map, made by the authors from different 
sources in February 2001, shows the 
Tsangpo (Brahmaputra), Yarhing and 
Kyichu valleys, with Lhasa, It covers an 
area roughly 180 by 180 km. Main 
features: the Yarlung valley, original seat 
of the Yarlung dynasty (7th-9th centu- 
ries), to the south-east; Yamdrok Tso, the 
large, multi-fingered lake south of the 
Tsangpo river. It has no natural outlet. 
The Tsangpo river, here called Yarlung 
‘Tsangpo, runs from west to east along 
Tibet’s southern edge, just north of the 
main Himalaya range. In eastern Tibet 
it turns ina dramatic bend to cut 
through the Himalayas, and thereafter 
becomes known as the Bralinaputra. It 
finally enters the Bay of Bengal after 


passing through Assam and Bangladesh; 


Lhasa airport at Gongkar, on the south 
bank of the Tsangpo; Samye, Tibet's 
oldest monastery (late Sth century), just 
north of the Tsangpo; the Kyichu river, 
a tributary of the Tsangpo, which runs 
through the Lhasa valley. It enters the 
great river just west of Gongkar. 


Yamdrok Tso + 


of the Changtang, making up nearly half of the Tibetan Pla- 
teau, suffer from extremes of altitude, wind and cold. Almost 
devoid of people, this is the realm of the wild yak, snow leop- 
ard, wolf, kiang and antelope. 

Central Tibet’s Tsangpo, Yarlung and Kyichu river valleys — 
all within an area roughly 300 kilometres east-west by 250 kilo- 
metres north-south — are the starting point of Tibetan history. 
In the 7th century Buddhism was probably first introduced 
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from China and Central Asia, soon followed by the arrival of 
Buddhist missionaries from India. Songtsen Gampo of the 
Yarlung dynasty, a successful warrior king, moved the capital 
to Lhasa and is reputed to have built an early palace on Marpori 
hill, site of the Potala. He transferred his court here from the 
Yarlung region and, taking hold of the Lhasa valley’s agricultural 
potential and strategic location for trade, built the foundations 
for the future town. 


From the Kamba La pass, looking north. When approaching 
Lhasa from the south, the Kamba La pass (4794 m) forms the last 
high barrier before descending 28 km to reach the Tsangpo river 
This was the view for centuries that greeted traders from Bhutan, 
Sikkim and regions farther west as they brought their goods on the 
last stage to the capital. Today, the new road running from Shigatse 
along the Tsangpo handles most traffic, but it passes through nar- 
row gorges exposed to landslides and ts therefore often closed. The 
old road, from Gyantse past Yamdrok Tso and up to the Kamba 
La, is used mainly for its scenic qualities. 


Over time, spiritual and secular institutions 
blended together, touching all aspects of life and cul- 
minating in the creation of the country’s thousands 
of monateries, temples and retreats, Although Tibetan 


Buddhism has many schools, the main Gelukpa sect 


3 Potala. 
a, . 
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From the Kamba La pass, looking south. The Kamba La pass 
straddles a narrow ridge and is marked by clusters of brightly 


coloured prayer flags whipping in the wind, If one turns from north 
to south, leaving behind the Tsangpo valley, the new view down 
and across Yamdrok Tso lake and the distant mountains is breath- 
taking. Beyond the glittering turquoise lake, considered sacred by 
Tibetans, stands the pointed snow summit of Nojin Kangtsang 
(7191 m), and at the farthest limit the Himalayan border with 
Bhutan 


dominated after the 17th century, with the Dalai La- 
mas at the apex of Tibet’s theocracy. Buddhism fos- 
tered learning and philosophy that survives to this 
day, albeit in limited form, Many buildings of spe- 


cial architectural interest go back two or three 


Above: Kyichu valley with Lhasa. Satellite photograph, 1965 
United States Corona intelligence satellite photos were taken from 
1960 to 1972. Released for public use a few years ago, they are 
available from the Internet. The photo used here (18 January 1965) 
shows the Kyichu valley (3600-3700 m), located in the southern 
part of Central Tibet at about the same latitude as Cairo and New 
Orleans. Impressive peaks up to 2000 m above the valley floor line 
the central valley, which extends for another 100 km north-east of 
Lhasa. The focus of the Kyichu valley remains Lhasa, where the 
river runs along the town’s southern edge. Elsewhere, the Kyichu 


generally divides the land of the valley quite evenly on each side, 


byt around Lhasa the developed and available land is almost 
exclusively located north of the river. This satellite image, a contact 
copy from a_filmstrip, covers an area of about 18 by 55 km. The 
afternoon sun, coming in from the lower left side, makes the moun- 
tains stand out clearly (it is easier to grasp the three-dimenstonal 
quality of the picture if you turn the book upside down). The 
almost uniform slopes of relatively soft rock have been weathered 
by water and environmental erosion. Soil runoff is considerable and 
the valley bottoms are wide and flat. Vistble features in Lhasa are 
the two hills of Marpori, with the Potala Palace, and Chakpori; a 
water channel coming from the area of Sera monastery that runs 
west of the Potala; and the large marshy area (dark) between the 
Potala and Drepung monastery. Also visible is a thin line running 
east from Lhasa on the south bank of the river; this dirt road leads 
towards Ganden monastery, eastern Tibet and Sichuan province. 

1s the crow flies, the distance from central Lhasa to Drepung is 
8.5 km, to Sera 4.5 km, to Yerpa 16 km and to Ganden 35 km 

To the west, the Kyichu river makes a turn to join the Tsangpo 
river some 50 km further south. The area called the ‘Lhasa valley’, 
roughly defined in white outline, is today filling up with the ex- 


panding urban structure of Lhasa 
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Greater Lhasa, Satellite photograph, 1970. Scale 1 ; 60 000 
This Corona satellite view (21 November 1970), composed 
and digitally enhanced by the authors, shows the same area 
as the Greater Lhasa 1985 map (p. 15) and allows one to 
study fifteen years of growth, Very prominent is the diversion 
channel (here dry and white) from the Sera area running 
southward and westward past the Potala, where it disap- 
pears. Today this channel is underground. Most prominent 
of all is the large marshy area north-west of the old town 
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Its characteristic form helps locate Lhasa on satellite film 
strips, and this photo shows that the marsh originally ex- 
tended all the way from the north-west to the east of the old 
town, and even into it 

The Jokhang and Barkor seem to have been located on 
the slightly elevated part of the landscape. The town, ex- 
panding slowly until the present generation, spread across 
waterlogged areas, making consolidation of the ground 


ecessary. 


i 


hundred years, with a very few exhibiting parts or remnants 
from the earliest period (7th century onward). 

Central Tibet and Lhasa have always been connected to the 
larger world by tracks regularly exposed to landslides, flood- 
ing, snow and ice. This is still the case today. Roads now ema- 
nate from Lhasa in all directions: westward to Gyantse and 
Shigatse, then on to West Tibet or the Tibet—Nepal border; 
southward via Gyantse through the Chumbi valley to Sikkim 
and Bhutan (though these borders are largely closed); north- 
ward to Golmud in Qinghai province, then on to north and 
central China; and eastward and south-eastward, leading even- 
tually to Chengdu (capital of Sichuan province) and Kunming 
(capital of Yunnan province). Tibet’s only major airport is lo- 
cated at Gongkar, about 90 kilometres south of Lhasa near the 
mouth of the Kyichu river. The entire Tibetan region 1s criss- 


crossed by age-old pilgrimage and trade routes, many of which 


are still travelled by pilgrims bound for the myriad holy places 
that dot the countryside. 

Lhasa, the historic focus of Tibetans, has been a magnet 
like other great religious cities, such as Rome, Mecca, Varanasi 
and Jerusalem. Its spectacular setting among majestic moun- 
tains has been enhanced by historic isolation and remoteness. 
Until recently, all goods were brought in by pack animals over 
enormous distances. Lhasa in the 1950s was a town of moder- 
ate size with a population of 30,000. Today it has grown into a 
regional capital, covering almost the entire floor of the Lhasa 
valley, with a population ten times that number. Traditional 
sections are threatened by many of the problems facing old 
historic towns; in a short span of years the city has grown into 
a modern urban environment. Recent developments have radi- 
cally changed a so-called medieval townscape, with increasing 
demolition of old buildings, to replace them with modern 


Greater Lhasa, ¢.1985. Scale 1 : 60 000. This map shows 
the approximate physical extent of present-day Lhasa. All 
plots shown as empty along the river to the west and to- 
wards Sera monastery to the north are today filled with 
construction. The same is true for most areas east of the old 
town and between the town and the marshes to the north- 
west. The Lingkor, the 7.5-km-long pilgrim path that 


defines the extent of old Lhasa, is indicated with a red line. 
Outside the Lingkor, about 2 km west of the Potala, is 
Norbulingka, a public park that was once the Summer 
Palace of the Dalai Lamas. Mountains are shown with 
contours at go m. The valley plain has a gentle slope of 
1: 100 from the foot of the mountains towards the Kyichu 
river, 
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Panorama of Lhasa from the south. EF Spencer Chapman, 1936. 
This photograph exposes with great clarity the main features of 
both town and landscape. The flat valley bottom, with the Kyichu 
river running from east to west (towards left in the photo), reveals 
Marpori and Chakpori, the hills upon which stand the Potala and 
the Medical College (Mentsikhang). The precise form of the old 
town appears vividly at a good distance east-south-east from 
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Marport, To the north and south are mountains above 5,500 m, 
a rise of 2,000 m from the valley floor. A number of noble families 
have moved out of town and built mansions along the bank of the 
river; otherwise, very few buildings stand outside the Lingkor. The 
flood diversion channel is seen in white behind the hills, and in the 
northern foothills one glimpses Sera monastery and Pabongka, th 
ancient monastery built atop a massive rock. Frederick Spencer 


Chapman, the photographer, went to Lhasa in the summer of 1936 
as private secretary to Basil Gould, leader of a British mission 
intended to counter Chinese involvement in Tibet's affairs. In 
Lhasa until February 1937, Spencer Chapman had ample time to 
make friends and photograph extensively. 
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The Demoness. Modern painting by 
Tsewang Tashi. The artist presents licre 
a traditional legend, Myths and beliefs 
from the tine of King Sonetsen Gampo 
(7th century) describe a pre- Buddhist 
‘demoness’ hostile to Buddhism. She ts 
fying on her back covering all of Tibet. 
Songtsen Gamnpo is said to have started 
building 108 temples throughout the 
country, from Lhasa to the frontiers of 
his empire, to pin down vital body parts 
— shoulders, hips, elbows, knees, hands, 
feet — in order to tame the demoness. 
The strategically placed temples ena- 
nated outwards from the centre ina 
series of concentric zones; the Jokhang 
was the central temple, placed above ter 
heart, The first ‘maps! of Tibet were 
possibly of this geomautic type. 


construction, much of ie mappropriate, that is filhng up open 
or vacant areas inside the traditional town. 

In the mid-1980s, most religious and secular buildings re- 
mained intact, but today the number of such standing struc- 
tures has been reduced by more than a third, to approximately 
200.With limited open land for expansion, the future sateguard- 
ing of Lhasa’s historical core has become critical. And yet there 
is a growing recognition, very late in the day, of the impor- 
tance of this cultural heritage. 

The buildings under survey in this book, though not all 
necessarily very old, represent a continuous tradition of out- 
standing spiritual and material culture. Even buildings con- 
structed up to the 1970s adhere to centuries-old methods, and 
the townhouses and urban fabric of Lhasa old town provide 
unique links between the past and the present, between long- 
established ways of life and the living reality of families and 
individuals today. 

The old town, covering just one sq km, once had simple roads 
and paths that led through fields and meadows, via the odd farin- 
stead, to all points of outlying Lhasa. But this compact, traditional 
centre of the historical capital is today of reduced importance. 
Although the old town still sees intensive commerce and small- 
scale trade, the real commercial centre of Lhasa has moved to 
new urban blocks north and west of it. North and west of these 
again grow the main new housing areas of Lhasa, some devel- 
oped with three- or four-storey blocks of flats, others providing 
private courtyard houses of one or two storeys. 


This growth is reflected in admunistrative organization, 
Seven rural districts and one urban municipal area, covering 
ss4sq kim, make up Lhasa Prefecture. Lhasa City as a defined 
territory covers almost So sq kim, and the central part of Lhasa, 
once so tiny, Now covers approximately 40 sq kim. In 1998 the 
population of Lhasa City was officially 382,000, with 50.000 
living in the inner city, largely im the old town, though these 
numbers should probably be higher. 

Until contemporary urban development, the traditional town 
plan — and townscape — concentrated on the chief religious, cul- 
tural and public buildings and the routes used for processional 
and daily domestic purposes. Within the townscupe itself, many 
streets, structures and spaces had their own natural qualities and 
development, and were taken for granted as merely incidental. 

The town plan developed from the 1960s onward pro- 
vided considerable space for major urban functions, allocat- 
ing them to separated plots of land in an emerging urban 
landscape. In the last two decades, however, schools. public 
institucions government buildings and hospitals have tncreas- 
ingly competed with government housing for space in the 
central urban areas, once provided so generously with land 
in the 1960s and 7os. All around Lhasa, and in numerous pock- 
ets inside its increasingly urban fabric, new activities are based 
mostly on industrial production. The townscape is undergo- 
ing tremendous change. 

Areas south and south-west of the old town are fast devel- 


oping as extensions to the new conmmercial and administrative 
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zones, while industrial development is located primarily to the 


west. Military camps now stand on all sides of the city, par- 
ticularly to the south-west, and parts of the Kyichu river south 
of the Potala have been filled in and built upon with residen- 
tial-commercial compounds. Only one bridge now crosses the 
river, east of the old town, but future plans envisage several 
new bridges, railway stations and a burst of urban development 
south of river. Industrial pollution and traffic starkly influence 
the overall environment and give Lhasa, despite its altitude and 
unequalled natural surroundings, the appearance of just any 
other modern city. 

All of these rapid, irrevocable changes make one long for a 
continuity and link to things gone by. Luckily, we have been 
able to make this connection to the past, and to add invaluable 
perspective to our survey work, through historically signifi- 
cant maps, photographs and paintings. This material comes from 
wonderfully diverse sources, and even the modern materials 
tell their own fascinating stories. 


The earliest is a magnificent 18th-century thangka (scroll 
painting; see frontispiece, p. 2), which presents sacred monu- 
ments in a similar manner to those seen on many Tibetan mu- 
rals. The perspective, a bird's-eye view, displays the monuments 
in a constructed landscape and includes Tibet’s most impor- 
tant religious sites. The size of each object seems to indicate 
its importance, with the Jokhang being first, followed by Samye, 
oldest monastery in Tibet, and then the Potala. The sun and 
moon look down on trees all hung with jewels; the painting 
perhaps intends to describe the celestial counterpart to Lhasa 
and its surroundings. 

A delightful map-painting from around 1860, commissioned 
by a British official and painted by a Tibetan artist, is in fact a 
series of large watercolours of buildings, panoramas and cultural 
activities from sites throughout Tibet. Given that the sub- 
jects he paints are spread over so vast a geographical area, the 
piecing together of this series of picture maps is a testament to 
the astonishing skill of the artist. 


Lhasa old town and Potala, Kanwal 
Krishna, 1939. Private collection. This 
watercolour, seen from the Banak Shol 
area, sums up in one broad sweep the 
three main elements of Lhasa: the flat 
plain with a low, compact town, the 
distant Potala halfway into the skies 
and the ever-present surrounding moun- 
tains. The smoke from morning cooking 
and incense burners adds atmosphere to 
this scene. Hugh Richardson, head of 
the British Mission to Tibet, commis- 
sioned Krishna to paint his favourite 
view when walking each morning to his 
office. In spite of so many recent changes, 
a view almost like this may still be 
found in Lhasa today. 


Kanwal Krishna (1910-93), a talented 
Indian painter, first visited Central 
Tibet in 1938. The following year Basil 
Gould, Political Officer in Sikkim, 
invited him to record life and landscapes 
around Sikkim, Bhutan and southern 
Tibet. From 1939-40 he continued with 
Gould to paint the installation cer- 
emony of the newly discovered Dalai 
Lama (b. 1935). While in Tibet he 
produced more than 300 watercolours, oil 
paintings and illustrations. Five of 


Krishna’s Lhasa paintings appear in 
this book. Seated here is the Nechung 
State Oracle. 
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Lhasa with the Potala and Jokhang, from the ‘Wise Collection’ of 
Tibetan picture-maps and drawings, ¢.1860. British Library acces- 
sion number: Add Or. 3031 (1 and 2). This unique collection of 
large panoramic picture-maps, stretching from Ladakh and Zang- 
skar in the west through Central Tibet to eastern Tibet and south 
to Bhutan, contains 25 related drawings and presents an authenti- 
cally Tibetan world view. The collection was commissioned by an 
as-yet unidentified British official and later acquired by Thomas 
Wise (1802-89), a Scottish polymath and collector. The artist, 
probably a monk or lay priest from the Nyingmapa school from 
Lahul, painted the watercolours on paper in a refreshingly free 
manner, with great detail, information and charm. This image is 65 
by 150 cm and presents the main features of the Potala Palace and 
the Jokhang Temple, seen from the south, placed within the entire 
width of the Lhasa valley with the southern mountaintops in the 
foreground along the Kyichu river and the northern mountains at 
the top of the painting. From the west, at the base of the northern 
mountains, are shown Drepung and Nechung monasteries and in 
the middle is Sera monastery. The Potala, with the village of Shol 
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within its perimeter wall, is the central object. Except for parts of 
this wall, it is drawn in a pure frontal view, without conventional 
perspective. Two dominant features of today’s scene are missing: the 
Barkhang Chenmo (printing house) built in 1926 and the section 
of the Potala Red Palace that houses the 13th Dalai Lama's 


funerary chapel, built in the mid-1930s. The Jokhang Temple is 


drawn from a bird's-eye perspective in an attempt to look inside 
this low, complex building, in opposition to the Potala, whose main 
aspect ts the monumental front. The difference in artistic interpreta- 
tion of these two structures underlines in a strikingly natural way 
the great contrasts between them. The Barkor market street that 
surrounds the Jokhang complex is marked by two huge prayer 
masts (darchen), a walk-through stupa and the historical stele and 
willow tree in front of the Jokhang’s main entrance. Ramochie 
Temple, shown just above the Jokhang, is turned on its side to 
emphasize its relation to the old road of Ramoche Lam. The 
roofed Yuthok Zampa Bridge is turned 45 degrees to show its 
position in the landscape. On the plain in front of Shol are the two 
pavilions with steles and the free-standing stele known as Doring 


Chima. Just below these to the right is perhaps the Chinese official 
residence and yamen. The Lingkor circumambulation path around 
Lhasa, used by pilgrims through the centuries, is flanked to the east 
and along the river with rows of trees. On the river is a ferry. Just 
below the Potala on the riverside, the Lingkor turns around a heap 
of stones that honours a Mongolian regent who was killed here in 
the late 17th century. The same ora similar heap of stones is seen 
on the Aufschnaiter map (p. 28). The stones were still there in 
1997 but have now been removed. The Lingkor is shown to turn 
sharply around Chakpori hill, with the Medical College at its 
summit. Berween Chakpori and Marpori one can see the three 
stupas of the West Gate (Bargo Kani), and to the left of Chakpori 
appears the much smaller Bhamari hill with its Chinese-style 
temple, Gesar Lhakhang (late 18th century). From Bhamari, the 
Lingkor next passes the Elephant House (Langkhang), recogniz- 
able by its two high doors, and finally, just beyond, the Lukhang 
chapel sitting on an island in an artificial pond. 


Few maps or sketches of Lhasa exist before the 20th cen- 
tury. Tibetan culture certainly produced maps, but not neces- 
sarily in the factual tradition of the West. Old Tibetan maps 
tend to be more ‘ideogramatic’ and illustrative of important 
features, and often depict spiritual and cultural relationships 
more clearly than topographical ones, bringing in themes of 
religion and geomancy. 

A number of known historical maps of Lhasa — and some 
not so well known — are presented in the book. The early 20th 
century saw a major turning-point, with several conventional 
surveys made of Lhasa. Other maps are interesting in the way 
creative imagination combined with the skill of observation 
and a steady hand. The first Western-style map dates back to 
1884, though it was not until 1904 that two British officers, as 


members of an invading army, carried out what is probably 
the first true survey of Lhasa. 

After a very long pause in such surveying, some unexpected 
visitors arrived. Two Austrians, Heinrich Harrer and Peter 
Aufschnaiter, escaped from a British prisoner-of-war camp in 
north India in April 1944 and made their way to Tibet. Harrer 
is best known tor his book Seven Years in Tibet and Aufschnaiter 
for his wonderful maps from Tibet and Nepal. Aufschnaiter, 
an engineer, was involved in many projects in Lhasa, including 
the design and construction of new anti-flood dykes along the 
Kyichu river and the creation of an irrigation channel. [In plan- 
ning a sewer system for Lhasa, Aufschnaiter and Harrer needed 
good naps, so they spent months painstakingly creating them, 
using 60-year-old surveying equipment. The Aufschnaiter maps, 
mostly from 1947 and 1948, are astonishingly accurate and cor- 
rect. His main map of Lhasa formed the basis and starting point 
for our survey in 1995. 

Zasak Jigme Taring, architect of the 14th Dalai Lama, fled 
to India after 1959 and soon set about drawing maps of Lhasa 
and its surroundings from memory. He also drew a detailed 
plan of the Jokhang. In 1984 Taring completed his ‘Map of 
Lhasa’, and though physical relationships are rather distorted, 
the map gives a fine account of the town’s religious, cultural 
and physical components, information that conventional geo- 
metrical maps sadly cannot include. 

Many photographs, mostly from the 1920s and 30s, offer a 
valuable and accurate record of what Lhasa was, and a number 
of them are quite beautiful as well. These are supplemented 
by satellite imagery and contemporary colour photographs that 
add up-to-date views and information. 

The Lhasa Atlas is a book about the topography, environ- 
ment, historical development, buildings and townscape of old 
Lhasa, and it also discusses future plans and issues concerning 
the protection of Lhasa’s historical townscape in the face of 
urban development. 

Despite the ravages of time and the folly of human destruc- 
tion, there is still some hope for Lhasa old town. If The Lhasa 
Atlas can make a contribution to its conservation, and if read- 
ers and travellers come to understand the evolution of this un- 
rivalled place, then this book will have fulfilled its purpose. 
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‘Topography of Lhasa within the 
Lineker. Seale 1: 20 000. The interval 
berween contours represents Tot for the 
plain and som for the hills. The man- 
hers indicate altitudes starting at 3.600 
meters. The plain slopes almost un- 
noticeably (1: 800) from cast to west 
following the flow of the river, and the 
ccntral area ef the old town is slightly 
elevated. This elevation has probably 
resulted from original topography: and 
the build-up of cultural layers from 
centuries of town building. The flat 
plain experienced frequent flooding; 
numerous faulty dykes were attempted 
before Peter Aufselinaiter built the first 
success ones in the hate 1ggos. 


‘Panorama of Lhasa’. J. Claude White, 3 August tgeg. This is one of several 

panorama photographs from this potut on Chakport frou the carly 20th ecntury. 
The Barkhane Chenmo in Shol and the stairs down Marpor from the Potala’ 
Namgyal monastery hare not yer been bral, The old town ty almost hidden by 
forest’ of trees, bat Yithok: Bridge ts visthle. Sera monastery can be see at the 


foor of the mortutatns to the left of the Potaha. Jolin Claude UW lute, long-ante 
F i BPE Ns s AN 


Political Officer in Sikkint vas appointed second tn command te the British 
musston fed by Colonel Francis Younghusband that invaded Tiber in tgo3-04 to 


force open relations with the country, He was chosen for his years of experience 


inthe Tibet border arcas and his knowledge of regional polities. His many fine 
photos of southern Tiber and Lhasa, as well as of Bhutan and Sikkint, exist in 
rare albums; this image was taken the day after the British forces entered Lhasa. 
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‘Plan of Lhasa’. Ryder and Cowie, 1904. Scale 1 : 30 000. This observed on the spot and used the best available survey methods of 
survey made by Major C.H.D. Ryder and Captain H.M. Cowie, the period. The map and town plan, naming and placing 52 
published by the Royal Geographical Society in 1904, is almost locations, remained unrivalled for almost 50 years. Minor shortcom- 
certainly the first true survey of Lhasa. The authors, both members ings indicate that the authors may never have been inside Norbu- 
of the British expedition that invaded Tibet, have evidently lingka, the Summer Palace. 
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‘Rough Sketch Map of Lhasa’. P. Landon, 1905. Not to scale. Perceval Landon 
+ mus : Rough Sketch Map and L. Austine Waddell, in addition o Ryder and Cowie, also published sur- 

of veys of Lhasa in their accounts of the Tibet mission. Landon, special correspond- 
ent for The Times, was an eyewitness to all major battles and events that led 
ultimately to the entering of Lhasa. The outside world was intrigued by news 
about Tibet; Landon felt he could not wait for the official survey of Lhasa (pre- 
sumably the Ryder and Cowie map) to reach London before publishing his 
book, so he included a preliminary rough sketch, clearly the result of direct 
observation and with a value of its own, 
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‘Sketch Map of the Environs of Lhasa’, L. Austine Waddell, 1905. Not to scale. 
This map shows the Lhasa valley with its main bile structures along the river 
and below the mountains. As a sketch it is surprisingly accurate. The road west 


ca tahun M*, Recher a Tiny rorards Gyantse passes closely under the foothills of Drepriig monastery, tnlike 
dabten today where it follows the Kyichu river. The road cast towards Ganden and 
- Sichtan crosses the river and follows the Kyichis south bank, as it does today. 
RRTENS Haddell wrote several books on Tibet, and in Lhasa and its Mysteries he 


published tvo interesting maps, both reproduced here, His long career with the 
fudian Army, espectally at Darjecting, allowed him to pursite atimerous interests: 
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‘cultral expert’. 
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‘a = Ned ¥ i = = = = ‘Plan of Lhasa’. L.. Austine Waddell, 
\\, Caunp . 
Seige 1905. Nor to scale. This town plan by 
WW 


Waddell is dearly not surveyed with 
instraments, but is the result of observa- 
tion and investigation. It contains much 
factual information though of a different 
nature than the Ryder and Cowie map 
(p. 23). In addition to text on the map, 
the author includes a list of 96 names 
and explanations. Waddell was a medi- 
cal officer and may have been more 
concerned ivith culture and society than 
strict topography. The map key, which 
provides a glimpse of social life at the 
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6, 1 T SUABLE OF DALAL LAMA 4. we. LODGING HOUSE FOR TASHILHUMPO PEOPLE 
17. CAMPING GROUND FOR TROOPS GOING TO THE RACECOURSE AND 4. Sr MLSAD BRIDGE AND CHINESE ARCH 
SPORTS IN FIRST MONTH OF YEAR y- MEAT MARKETINAITH DOUBLE ROI OF STALLS $2. FAIRY SPRING OF CHINESE PRINCESS 


18. RA-MO-CHE TEMPLE, ALLEDGED TO BE ERLCTED BY THE CHINESE BE ED THROUGH CHE 
PRINCESS KONJO OR TARA (DOL- TANG) IN SEVENTH CENTORY go SHOPS OF NEWARS FROM 
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ALD. go. RICK MARK : PRAVER FLAG 8s. SUMMER GARDEN FOR MINISTERS AND CIVIL OFFICERS. 
19, UPPER SCHOOL OF MYSTICISM 50. MOHAMED. ? 3 86. SUMMER GARDEN FOR LAMAS 


20, TEMPLE OF THE BUDDHA OF BOUNDLESS LIFE st. BEC So. EDICT PILLAR 
2. KANG-DA KHANG SAR, PALACE OF FORMER LAV “RINGS” so. SUMMARYS STRATES COURT FOR DISPUTES x BAZAAR AND FOUNDRY 
22. RESIDENCE OF THE LATE DEPOSED R RE-TING, ALANA OF sa. SU-KHANG 89. GRAND LAMA'S STAHLE 
SE-RA, WHO DIED IN BANISHMENT TO CHINA, ABOUT 1800, NOU" ay. SUR-GYAR-KHANG go GATEIVAY OF PARGO-KALING 
t IAS AN ACADEMY ss. LARGE PRAVER FLAG. “UHL EASTERN MOUNTAIN" op TEMPLE OF THE THREE LORDS 
23.0 ASSEMBLY HALL OF TURKI MERCHANTS sé CHE EATING HOUSE 2 COUNCH. CHAMBER 
zy AL DIF LE” CROSS-ROADS a7. BANRKY FAG (PEIAL A) PALACE gs NEPALESE C LATE 
25. RESIDENCE OF DOWAGER MOTHER OF (PRETIOUS! GRAND LAMA 38.0 KARMASHAR ORACLE vy FOUR-DOORED CHORTEN 
26.0 CHANG LO-CHEN so. HORSE MARKET os) GALLERY OF ROCK PAINTINGS ON MEDICAL COLLEGE HILL 
27. CHINESE: RESTAURANT oo CHINESE MULT PEARY PAYMASTER ot. BEGGAR'S HORN HUTS 
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‘Liew from Potola showing the Medical 
College on the hill J. Clande White, 
tgog. The photographer, looking south- 
west from the roof of the Potala, is 
standing ou the site now occupied by 
the funerary chapel of the 13th Datai 
Lama. The Gesar Lhakang is seen on 
top of Bhamart hill and right behind it 
sits Kundeling monastery. The Kyichu 


river with its many meanders runs 
westward and the Lhasa valley extends 
to the distant mountain, where the river 
turns south towards the Tsangpo valley. 
Most of today’s industrial development 
is located in this western part of the 
valley. 


‘View aeioss Kyt Chi valley from Potala Sho’. Charles Bell, ig2t (7). 

This plotognaph, taken frou Marpori hill above Shel, shows the open landscape 
of geen meadows and trees in front of the Potala. Charles Bell, a political officer 
faethe Indian cil service aud probably the greatest authertty on Tibet fora 
generation, trot extensively about the country, He ius sympathetic rewards 
Fibetans and counted many of thent as fis fiictds, partiadarly the rth Dalai 
Lanna, whe invited him to stay int Tibet. Bell remained in Lhasa from the end of 


tose diongl mest of tazt, diging which tiie he put forward recommncndations 


for htont of die Pibetar goreriment and arin! 
x ) 
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Potala from the Banak Shol area, Hugh Richardson, 1936 (?). Here is the same studies and understanding. Between 1936 and 1950, he spent a total of eight 
yeneral view as Kanwal Krishna’s watercolour (p. 19). The two-storey southern years in Tibet, most of them as head of the British Mission. He travelled widely 
& ) ) ) 
wing of Meru monastery stands to the right and the lane going towards the in the countryside, always alert to monasteries, shrines, local histories and early 

Ig ) g QOUg ) ) ) 
Potala is today’s Beijing Shar Lam. To the right, the square structure o, inscriptions. After leaving Tibet, Hugh Richardson’s career as an independent 

g AY I g g 

Jebumgang chapel rises above the townhouses. Hugh Richardson's remarkable scholar won him great respect among Tibetans and all others interested in the 
collection of photographs is but one small part of his huge contribution to Tibet Land of Snows 
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Above: ‘Plan of Lhasa and Norbulingka’. Peter Aufschnaiter, 
1948. Folded colour facsimile. Not to scale. (see Bibliography, 
Martin Brauen). Important features of this map are the Lingkor 
surrounding old Lhasa and the Potala; Norbulingka perimeter 
walls with the (then unsurveyed) Sunmmer Palaces of the Dalai 
Lamas to the west; the water channel from the Sera area in the 
north to the Kyichu river; and new houses along the Kyichu river. 
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Below: Lhasa Old Town, ¢.1955. Scale 1: 10 000. This map 
fragment was given to the authors by a Lhasa resident and initially 
filed with other maps of minor interest. A second look, however, 
showed it to be the only map in the 17-year period (1948-65) 
between Aufschnaiter’s map and the first satellite photo, and there- 
fore of considerable interest. It reveals little physical development in 


the first_five years (1950-55) of the Chinese presence. Clear ele- 
ments are the new road between the Yuthok bridge’s north end and 
the Jokhang, the extent of marshland in the eastern part of Lhasa, 
the Lingkor track to the north-east and Yabshi Taktster (residence of 
the Dalai Lama’s family) close to the map’s western border. The 
map is redrawn and coloured by the authors. 
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‘Area of Inner City of Lhasa’. Peter Aufschnaiter, 1948. Not to 
scale, This beautiful map shows Lhasa town with its cight districts 
marked in large Tibetan letters, and approximately one thousand 
identified and numbered properties, with the property names in 
Tibetan listed adjacent. The Luca registration work was based on 
this map, being the only detailed map available to the authors in 
1995. Aujschnaiter’s numbering system proved invaluable for 
identifying the old buildings and was used in the LHCA survey. 
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CENTRAL PART OF LHASA SHHOL Area 
Drawn by Zasak J. Taring from his memory, 1959 porated Ds ee 
Cor Seah Pree re Fy poi acuee mn Gate) 
| 3 Shhol Lekhung 
A Stinol Chipra 


5S Doring Naname (inner stone pillar) 
© Magchignag (Army Hewdquartere) 
7 Tekbone 

© Parkhang Shar 

9 Shhol Shargo (Racer Gate} 

10 Lamgahar 

1) Stibot Shhungo (Main Gare) 

12 Khanuner (Chinese tnzeriptiong 

18 Doring Chima (outer atone pillar) 
14 Dhopal (Government Handeratt Centre) 
16 Changine Khangear 


| 
omit yee Naw Pei of Creat tts The Urinary of aie 
Troma tm a 1d 


‘Central part of Lhasa’. Zasak J. Taring, 1959. Not to scale (com- 
piled by Chie Nakane, Institute of Oriental Culture, University of 
Tokyo, 1984). This map, drawn from memory, emphasizes the 
Lingkor and has an index that identifies 169 buildings. Ramoche 
Temple is shown to be the same size as the Jokhang, but in fact is 
much smaller, This ‘exaggeration’ must derive from the fact that 
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1 Jowokhang 
2 Teugiagkhang 


10 Surkebarye 

VW Tara Dawg 

12 More Nyingpe 

13 Nepalese shay 

14 Nino 

15 Sonera 

16 Sracekhana 

17 Noragteening (Sty Court) 
18 Tupeherhar 

19 Menthunag (Mani wali 


27 Pabrap Khangeac 52 Lhailing 

1 Pallor Rabton SM Rens Khangsar 
29 Kundeling 56 Mento 

W Doring tetone pillar) 56 Khancn 

A Jows Urea S17 Drumpa 

92 Juyrag Thareben Sh Shamrek bong 
3 Doring 59 Lrcshar 

M4 Sabeuwour 1 Trome 

3 Jedingling 61 Phenrap 


35 Lubug Gyalgo 62 Trijang Labeang 

27 Dekyi Waenangicinems tatl) 69 Zapdenumebemno 

28 Taaton Trang 64 Rovira 

3 Norain Kyiten! (6% Une Kypum Lhakhany 
W Trogewo 6 Nepales Mission 
41 Serage Stour 67 Massey 

42 Lingteang Labeare & Kenpengtsr 

43 Phodane Serpe 60 Rriteet Testi Lio 
44 Rhanageer 1 Rageet 
 Ragashar Th Pabjerlirwe 

46 Kyitos 72 Nyarongebur 

47 Yapahi Sampho TS Khargsertno 

48 Phodangatinr 74 Monkyiling 

49 Kapaho TS Ohakter 

50 Kynkoshor 76 Kerape Drokhatng 
 Shatre FP Gymehi Ling 

52 Pondaranng: 78 Trangmg (iiermery) 


‘Taring’s is a ‘cognitive map’, sometimes unreliable. A riddle is the 
location of the North (Jhang) Rigsum Lhakang, one of four ancient 
protector chapels, It stands on Ramoche Lam, just north of Jebum- 
gang, but Taring locates it much farther to the east. Fernand Meyer, 
in Demeures des Hommes, Sanctuaires des Dieux (p, 389), 
locates the Jhang Rigsum Lhakang at the same place as Taring. 


79 Derge Theit 

80 Horkbonne 

4) Norogyal Khangeer 
Bt Nangebung 

© Sslong 

44 Shar Rigs Lhaibannge 
© Tromelgang 

66 Oharpotine, 

87 Dechen Ragten 

5 Mani Lhakhang 
89 Gaden Tharchen 
9 Nepalese shop 

St Compet 

92 Trethun Khangear 
98 Trorgkhmog Sarpa 
‘84 Diacmgeticner 

95 Shurinyaring (prayer fag 
96 Sharsur 

97 Skholkbmng, 

9% Preryccthed Khurrye 
9 Vals 

100 Kashurtho 

101 Karmashar 

102 Tateom 

109 Nomsetione 

104 Jupakbangeer 


18 FRuyto Abie 
FIO Sawethoo 

ED Yuneleg Lhabchaing 
Hi? Gornetiermo 

113 Mindrobog 

118 Bomavhal 

1S Lakyil 

MB Tethers 

LIT Stonygmetay 

Li Prabangkhe Labrang 
119 Laalung Surchi 


131 Shhingsar 

UF Chingurnang 

128 Lothanges 

14 Demo Labrang 

185 Teogyeling 

196 Dakknang (G. FO.) 

UF Neb Rigsum Lhaktung 

LSS Menteikhang (Med. College) 


14S Jebearaen rig Ltn khang 
M6 Lokhang (power station) 
MMT Gyume Dratsang 

148 Muro Tratsung 

149 Mondong 

15H Decry Labrarug 

151 Thonpai 
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SKETCH MAP OF LHASA 


‘Drawn by Zassk Tir en Re pio en | 
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‘Sketch Map of Lhasa’. Zasak J. Taring, 1959. Not to scale (compiled by Chie 
Nakane, Institute of Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo, 1984). This map of 
Lhasa focuses on the Lingkor and main roads leading towards external destina- 
tions. The road to Ganden is here indicated as following the Kyichu’s northern 
shore, but maps from the turn of the century show the road crossing the river — 
by ferry — and then following the southern shore as today. Other main features 
are the large water channel from Ser, here called ‘Jherag’, other ‘canals’, new 
residences for the nobility outside the old town and the (compressed) 


Norbulingka. 
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Above: ‘The Potala Palace seen from the west across the plain’. F Spencer Chapman, 1936. The stark, open 
landscape west of Lhasa contrasts with the charming, park-like landscape cast of Chakpori and Marpori hills. 
The West Gate is almost hidden by the high dykes, resembling sand dunes, that border the large diversion 
channel. 


Below: Potala with West Gate and lake, from the south-west. C. S. Cutting, 1935. This remarkable photo- 
graph gives a fine impression of the entranceway to Lhasa from the west. The West Gate, consisting of three 
huge stupas, stands between Marpori and Chakpori hills. The entire city ts hidden behind the hills, and only 
the Potala Palace is visible. One can imagine the dramatic entrance (nto Lhasa through the central stupa’s 
stnall gate. To the right are doctors’ dwellings on the lower ridge of Chakpori. The enclosure at front is possi- 
bly the special well that supplied water for the Dalai Lama alone. C. Suydam Cutting, a wealthy traveller 
and adventurer from the United States, visited Tibet three times, in 1928, 1935 and 1937. 
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Inside right: Historical Lhasa. Gencral 
map of the LCA project, 1999. 

Scale 1:7 500. This new map, here 
published for the first time, ts a result of 
repeated missions by the authors." 
Official maps that provided the basis 
and outlines for this map were obtained 
only with difficulty, and rapid construc 
tion of buildings and roads over the last 
decade made these 13- and 15-year-old 
maps obsolete, demanding significant 
amendments and supplements. The new 
maps main focus has been on tradi- 
tional buildings and townscape features. 
All such old buildings (red) tn the map 
are drawn from new surveys by the 
project; most new buildings (grey) are 
drawn from the official Chinese base 
maps aud therefore have uot been 
brought up to date, The urban structure 
of Lhasa is today considerably denser 
than indicated in this map, and the 
authors have incorporated a few new 
roads, squares and parks to approximate 
the present sitation. These include the 
large square in front of the Potala and 
the new diagonal main road with 
roundabout just west of the Potala. The 
mup ts prepared for Gis (Geographical 
Information Systems), enabling easy 
production of the other theme maps in 
this book. Map contours (1 nt ou the 
plain, 5 nt for the hills) are generated by 
the authors from point information in 
the official base maps. Coordinates 
establish a grid of squares, each 200 by 
200 m, for easy reference. The map 
reveals features hidden from normal 
observation, such as the former align- 
ment of the Lingkor north of the old 
town and the former near-diagonal track 
benween Shalt and Yuthok bridge, which 
before 1950 ran ntore or less across open 


fields west of the old town. Today this 


connection ts entirely gone, Obvious 


features of change are the new straight 


streets rather than. old crooked lanes. 
Lhasa’ main street, Beijing Shar Lam, 
cuts the eld torn ti tivo aud looks like 
a modern street, though in fact it rans 
along an old lane, The old town is criss- 
crossed by a dense web of narrow lanes. 
The grain of the new urban areas is 
entirely different, however, chancterized 
by very large restdential quarters, de- 


fined as closed compounds that vehicular 


and pedestrian taffic cannot cress, The 
caftre trier city consists of only etalt or 
ton of these forbidding blocks, the largest 
bemye about 380 by 600 mie — this ty 
considered tutestially: laree for any city. 
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Above: Central Lhasa. Satellite photograph, 1965. Scale 1 : 20 000. The Corona satellite image (27 December 1965) shows with even greater clarity than the 
General map (Historical Lhasa) the contrast between two types of townscape, traditional Tibetan and new Chinese, with its straight streets and right angles. Here, 
the old town is clearly outlined as a coherent entity. Today's main street, Beijing Shar Lam, is not yet constructed and its future alignment is difficult to trace. The 
four large monasteries of Shide, Tsomonling, Gyume and Meru still have their spacious gardens intact. Yabshi Taktster lies in the middle of a vast garden. The now- 
demolished Tibetan Revolutionary Exhibition Hall outside the wall of Shol has already been built 


Inside left; Central Lhasa, within the Lingkor, Satellite photograph, 1970 

Scale 1 ; 10 000. Five further years of development are documented in this 
digitally manipulated Corona satellite view (21 November 1970). Little has 
happened compared to the development between 1960 and 1965, years of major 
Chinese presence in Lhasa. Events of the Cultural Revolution (1966—76), when 
politics, not construction, dominated, are a probable explanation. Some road 
building has taken place north of the Potala, the channel across the road from 
Shél has been filled in, Mentsikhang Lam has been built in a_formerly marshy 
area and construction of Beijing Shar Lam has started east of the old town 
Kundeling monastery, totally destroyed during the Cultural Revolution, seems 


still intact 
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Lhasa from mountain south of the town. F Spencer Chapman, 1936. This is among the 
earliest known photos of Lhasa seen from this mountain. The main features of the town 
are exposed with near-perfect clarity. Both Drepung and Sera monasteries are outside the 


frame but would have been visible in a panorama. 
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Lhasa from mountain south of the town, 1999 


This modern view from the same 
position as F Spencer Chapman’s photograph shows the explosive development 
of Lhasa. The old town is just discernible around the Jokhang Temple, but no 
longer as a clear structure. The river is being tamed and its shallows filled in for 


housing and institutions. The city seems to spread to all part of the valley, 
Stopping only at the mountains 
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Architecture 


CHARACTER AND SOURCES 


Tibet is a country of vast arid spaces enclosed by mountain ranges. 
From the air the land looks deserted. Before the age of paved 
roads and airstrips, very little indicated human presence from a 
distance — a few cultivated fields along river valleys and isolated 
villages dotting the landscape. The traditional Tibetan building 
is modest and blends into this huge landscape. Even buildings as 
monumental as the Potala Palace result from a humble. low-key 
architectural tradition, which pays little attention to symmetry, 
axes and other conventional tools of architectural style. 

This chapter describes Tibetan architecture with a focus on 
Lhasa, its townscape, architectural monuments and so-called ver- 
nacular architecture — buildings and structures that are simple, 
which meet normal habitat needs, and are native to the place. 
In physical form and content they reflect the material and im- 
material components of cultural traditions, building traditions 
and the natural environment. A specific vernacular architec- 
ture may be found across a broad geographical region of di- 
verse cultures with similar material conditions. Such a tradition 
contrasts with formal, learned architecture — buildings for the 
elite — where achievement of aesthetic effects, often according 
to principles of style specific to a certain period or cultural 
area, are deemed most important. 

Tibetan architecture is clearly founded on principles seen 
across the Himalayan region, but with individual characteris- 
tics that make it unique as a cultural expression. There may be 
few apparent ‘academic’ or theoretical elements, because its 
character and content are generated from practical needs, the 
constraints of building materials and the harsh physical envi- 
ronment. Strong formal models and rules have come from the 
Buddhist architecture of India and China, so Tibetan architec- 
ture as a whole belongs to both vernacular and formal catego- 
ries. Without oversimplifying, we have chosen to use the term 
‘traditional architecture’ throughout. 

The architectural style that characterizes old Lhasa largely 
developed in the 17th century, when the ‘classical order’ reached 
its peak in expression and refinement.' This style, characteristic 


of the buildings and artistic activity of the Gelukpa school of 
Tibetan Buddhism, differs somewhat from the other schools. 

In Tibetan architecture it is sometimes difficult and artificial 
to distinguish sharply between ‘architecture’ and ‘decoration’ — 
the two are aspects of an architectural assembly often of rare in- 
tegration and quality. Individuals with different training and back- 
ground perform the work, and still the result appears strong, 
handsome and integrated. Art historians, conservators and ar- 
chitects clearly have different opinions on Tibetan architecture, 
as evident in many publications. Our approach is concerned with 
what can be observed and reflected upon, with a focus on ar- 
chitectural character, rules, construction and building types rather 
than the origins and nature of Tibetan architecture. 

In uniting Central Tibet in the 7th century, Songtsen Gampo 
initiated a process of nation building. Successive powerful secu- 
lar and religious rulers contributed to this process, each adding 
his own stamp of authority to society and its spiritual-physical 
environment. Urban culture only developed in Lhasa during and 
after the sth Dalai Lama (d. 1682), a period assumed also instru- 
mental for the growth of the main monastic centres. 

To appreciate the symbolism, aesthetics and meaning of Ti- 
betan architecture it is necessary to understand the broader 
approach to the world and the cosmos. From earliest times, 
the role of religion, including its rituals, goals, habits and won- 
derful unseen world of gods, demons and deities, has formed 
the basis for an entire approach to life. In Tibet, this approach 
binds together the environment, the people, their arts and ac- 
tivities and, by extension, even their homes and buildings. Ti- 
betan architecture is considered by some to be of minor artistic 
importance if compared to other aspects of the country’s rich 
material, intellectual and religious culture. Yet a closer study 
reveals that such a comparison fails when appreciating the ar- 
chitecture’s unique qualities and full heritage. 

In India and China, architecture had little place in the tradi- 
tional hierarchy of artistic and aesthetic activity or cultural 
thought. Indian religious architecture may nevertheless be said 
to reflect Indian culture as much as any other means of artistic 
expression. In China, architecture became a valued aspect of ar- 
tistic activity only during the last vo hundred years, even though 
the creation of such carefully thought-out complexes as the For- 
bidden City and Temple of Heaven in Beijing (both 1sth cen- 
tury) display many aspects that today are considered artistically 
outstanding. Architectural style, despite a low status through 
much of history, clearly existed and was consciously used to pro- 
mote worship and to enhance the importance of rituals. In ime 
it also reHected the power of the rulers and their institutions. 

In most societies it would be absurd to detach architectural 
work from a concept of durability. From the standpoint of 


Opposite: Potala and Shil, 1994. The 


village of Shol, claimed to be nich 


older than the Potala Palace, still has 
one-storey ‘farmhouses’ that could be 


part of any village in Central Tibet 


today and resemble those from a millen- 


nium ago. This view can be secu to 


illustrate the ‘start’ and culmination of 


Tibetan architecture. 
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Tibetan farmhouse, village and land- 
scape, 1987. This timeless, typically 
understated architecture ts the basis for 
all Tibetan buildings. The lower part of 
the farmhouse walls is built in stone, the 
upper part in sun-dried clay bricks. On 
rop of the walls are stored firewood 
(background) and dried yak-dune 

cakes" for fel. 


Potala Palace, 1995. A long distance 
separates the farmhouse from the awe- 
inspiring montumentality ef the Potala, 
masterpiece of Tibetan architecture. Yet 
the baste materials and principles of 
construction have changed tittle. 
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Buddhism, the considerable religious merit acquired by build- 
Ing — often a main purpose for both initiator and builder — would 
be unaffected even if the building was never completed, or col- 
lapsed: the overall activity would be seen as a votive offering: 
As a result, construction work in India could sometimes be car- 
ned out hastily with litte concern for durability, This seems not 
to have been the case in Tibet, where severe climate and scarce 
resources demanded solid and lasting: work. 

The oldest structures in Lhasa known today are considered 
to have originated in the 7th-&th centuries during the height 
of the Tibetan empire. After internal struggle and confusion, 
there followed some 200 years of social and cultural unrest. Only 
inthe pith century did relative stability return, and with ita 
revival of Buddhisin. It seems unlikely that many structures ex- 
isting today would pre-date the rith century. 

Buddhism and with it Indian architectural knowledge 1s 
considered initially to have reached Tibet from China, and per- 
haps Central Asia. Tibetan contacts with India and China were 
probably quite extensive already during or even before the 7th- 
gth centuries, and with them came inevitable architectural 
influences, from east and west: they must have contributed fun- 
damentally to the character of built form, ay seen in parts of 
the Jokhang and Ramoche temples and Samye monastery, 

Classical Indian texts came with the new religion and set 
clear rules for the design of buildings. Tibetan religious archi- 
tecture was modelled on that of India. especially at the sym- 
bolic level, when architecture transforms into sacred art. In the 
words of the great Italian Tibetologist Giuseppe Tucer: ‘to con- 
struct means to remake the world by following the pattern of 
the mandala’ 

The square, with a focus on its centre, the axis mudi, was 
in India and China the symbol of the ordered world. This fea- 
ture is present all religious structures: the sacred centre marks 
the point where celestial, terrestrial and nether worlds meet. 
The circular or round plan concept may have come from out- 
side the region — ata very early time from as far away as Egypt 
and the Mediterranean, 

In a ‘combined’ Indian-Chinese tradition, the very act of 
building establishes by magical rites a necessary rapport berween 
the universe and a chosen site. Geomantic appraisals were used 
to cleanse and prepare the site and its surroundings tor the sa- 
cred purpose of construction, The relationship between archi- 
tecture and nature was based on invisible and empowering forces 
rather than as part of a quest for aesthetics and harmony, Never- 
theless, in Tibet the patrons, designers and builders never lost 
touch with the practical aspects of lite and construction. 

Alongside Indian influence, China probably contributed 


significantly to Tibetan architecture and culture, especially in 


eastern Tibet, from the Tang dynasty (618-)o7) onwards. Com- 
plicated constructions in wood emerged — an extraordinary 
craftsmanship, with multiple layers of structural and decorative 
inembers filled with complex spatial concepts. At this time con- 
tacts between Tibet and the Newars of Nepal were also strong, 
as seen in the involvement by Newari builders and artists in 
Central Tibet from the 7th century onwards. 

Tibetan architecture, emphasizes an overall simplicity of 
form and calmness that has come from native genius melded 
with foreign forms. At one level it can be understood as a mani- 
festation of Buddhisim’s quest for peace, truth and serenity, par- 
ticularly if compared to the dynamic nature of its close cultural 
relative, Hindu architecture.’ Above all, Tibetan architecture 
seeks to link the cosmos and man through a symbolism closely 
related to human needs and experience. 


UNIQUE TIBETAN ARCHITECTURE 


Unlike the stone buildings of India, which are often totally 
covered in carved decorations, or the glazed tile architecture 
of Islam, with its carpet-like decorations of geometrical pat- 
terns, exterior decorations of Tibetan buildings are confined 
to wood and metal. The stonework is normally decorated very 
little if at all; this perhaps reflects architectural style, or tradi- 
tion, or simply the fact that local stone, due to size or hard- 
ness, is difficult to decorate. Tibetan architects and master 
builders seem to convert this potential limitation into a crea- 
tive advantage. An important characteristic of Tibetan archi- 
tecture is its refined, rhythmic play of large, ‘empty’ surfaces 
contrasting with small surfaces where a maximum of form and 
colour is concentrated with astonishing impact and richness. 

The combination of crystal-clear air, distant vistas and ar- 
chitectural character makes it possible to discern building de- 
tails and nuances at considerable distances. This visual quality 
is another important feature of expression. Blazing sunshine 
produces from afar pitch-black shadows that up close reveal 
forms and colours of unusual intensity. 

In Tibetan religious buildings the contrast between exterior 
and interior spaces might raise speculation that the ‘architect’, 
constrained by the limitations of building materials and meth- 
ods, only reveals his true intentions inside, in spaces that can seem 
over-articulated and over-decorated. Here every surface is cov- 
ered with wall paintings, metalwork, woodcarvings, thangkas and 
decorative textiles. The overwhelming result may indeed accen- 
tuate the experience of worship, for a temple interior represents 
the heavenly abode of deities, a world naturally rich in every 


aspect, and shows the limitless afHuence bestowed on them. 


Alternatively, contrasting exterior and interior forms may result 


from the architect shaping and decorating the interiors accord- 
ing to another set of specific traditions, those of the monastic 
community and priesthood. Tibetan Buddhist buildings — as op- 
posed to those of Japanese Zen Buddhism ~ have little place for 
nunimalism as a spiritual quality or necessity. 

A typical Tibetan building, although formed in unity with 
the landscape, often appears larger than life in this realm of 
tew features and ungraspable scale. The building volumes are 
rough, as if hewn out of the rock or merged together with the 
landscape itself. The result is nearly always one of grandness, 
be the building large or small; the monumentality emerges from 
the interplay of the man-made and the natural. Its severe ex- 
terior character takes form from the nature of building ma- 
terials, the harsh climate and the need of inhabitants for 
protection, After crossing the entrance threshold. though, warm 
and friendly spaces reveal themselves, often of small scale but 
always well formed and decorated in ranges of rich colours — 
deep red, brilliant yellow, intense blues and greens. In Tibetan 
interiors, little seems to limit the extent of decoration. 

Tibetan architecture can be seen as obsessively symbolic in 
its overall architectural character: orientation, planning and 
design, decoration and artistic detailing. Classical Buddhist texts 
set rules for exterior and interior layouts, defined proportions 
and even dictated the number of colunins to be used in vari- 
ous types of interior spaces. The mandala, a mystic circle of 
great svmbolc¢ power, forms the base of all architectural con- 
cerns. Despite such strong guiding rules, Tibetan architecture 
is Hrmly based on common sense and practical needs. 

‘Tibetan buildings may appear rather unitorm, A. single 
building ts normally square, rectangular or trapezordal in form, 
with a muassive stone base and battered walls built in tine ma- 


sonry or with simpler mud bricks for the upper Aoors, topped 


Ruin, Shide monastery, 1995. Shide 
monastery, even ut its dilapidated state, 


stands as one of the finest examples of 


the ‘dassteal’ building tradition. 


wealth af information comes frou its 


proportions, materials aud details, such 


as the fuie benmia frieze with a rare 


triangular window", the charactertsti 
masonry and the black frames around 


the windows, here seen to be a din 
layer of plaster. 
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Yiembu Lagany, rog7. Yenbir Lagan 


tthe Yarn valley, to Rin southi-cast 
of Eliasa and sont of the Psanype river, 
is helieved to resemble Contral Liher'’s 
fost brothdings, Sonatsent Cranipe ty sat 
to have dived here before movtitg tits 
capital to Eftasi, Phe small fort, aite- 
rated with the mattnad rock formtuatiotys 
te stands ont, arerlooks the valley front a 
steep hill, Petes most likely destroyed 
and rebuilt many tines throntelt history, 
and although afew parts of the huitdire 
might date to the furse matferutean, 
Yiembre Lagang as te stands today! 
mining Haditional aud popular Libetan 
wil Chinese architected features 
probably shares litth: with this eaily: 
pertod. Daring nutch ef Fibers history, 
upfare required important buildings, 
whether on falls ov ur the plauts, to be 
huilt for defence, 


Clontyard tt Ednasa. tga. Lhe cote 
yond oft stall nee-storey Hhantor 
typifies most scuba dnartdings pL buasit, 
Phe orgal inating ts neath hidden 
by ddditons on the corrtyand at the 
ieties andl on He roof, bert tte anit 
strtctine ps titaet tid bastally soni 
Many fanitties tore strane vette tras 
before the homie of at stile noble family 
ned its scrpaits de sttcle mtaddost burt 
Hide one di find atest cleateits ited! ap 


‘Tiberi ardiitecttnre, 


with a Bat roof. The strong, sloping verticality of external walls 
weutin long horizontal lines towards the top: the walls of mo- 
nasie and other rehgious buildings are bordered ina dark band 
known as the bend frieze. Ina number of monastic buildings, 
the fat roofs contrase with the violently curved. Chinese-styvle 
golden roots of their most sacred structures, 


Windows are usually grouped and become larger towards 


the top floors respecting sound principles for distribution of 


sta loads and the need for more heht in the upper domestic 
rooms. Phe positioning of windows may also let the wall grow 
lighter towards the top where the building requires less girth 
tor defence. External building components im wood are pated 
in strong colours, 

Tibetan forts (dzeves) are austere and clearly ‘military? in 
format, formfed and unapproachable with tall bastions and 


heavy, easily defendable contined points oF access. 


The rural residential building consists of a main house of 


one or two storeys with an enclosed courtyard to the south, 
inside of which are smaller structures and sheds. An ‘isolated’ 
residendal building sits within a strong enclosure, clustered 
houses are more open in character. as if relying on the stench 
of them neighbours. In rocky Jandseapes, the village: clusters 


often form naturally fortified structures. 


TOWNSCAPE 


Tibetan cultura history pays scant attention to the dittercnees 
between a rural or nomadic way of lite and lite in the towns. 
The rural character of the Tibetan habitat made such concerns 
largely irrelevant untl recent. rapid urbanization. Leven towns 
such as Gyantse and Shigatse existed largely as agricultural vil- 
lages up to the zoth century, Development of an urban cul- 
ture with the growth and miterdependence of commerce, art 
and science. is in most societies regarded as a cultural high port. 
One wonders whether this has ever been the case in Tibet, or 
Whether ¢his cultural claan? might have evolved in other di- 
recUons within a Cheacratic SOCICEY. 

itde a Known about urban dorm i Tibec before the sth 
Dalai Pama made Phase his caprtalin the midercth century, bar- 
Tier Lowns are assuniesb to have been dense village cominunities 
of farmers and servants, located near the monasteries and estates 
of teudal lords. Phasa. toa. was probably yust a very small town 
before the sth Dalat Pama reconstructed wind expanded the 
Jokhang temple and eneourieed rural neble fimulies ta move 
from the Countryside to settle ma the town to be part ofthe new 
goverment and bureatiehey. Phese striteate moves contributed 


Simeanthy to contd control and te the expansion ob f Tiasa, 


Tibetan towns have an organic character ~ 1 hasa of the pre- 


1yoos had no strarght streets, According to legend. Ehasa was 
founded around the Jokhang. a temple buile over the heart of 
a demoness whose ferocious size and power needed to be con- 
trolled for Buddhism co Hourish. It secs Ehasa May have de- 
veloped as a concentric structure around the Jokhang, though 
its exact development remains unknown, fn contrast, Gyantse 
grew along along. naturally curved street conneconyg the mo- 
mastic and secular power points, monastery aud fort. Gvantse 
and Ehasa dlustrate two archetypal patterns of townscape and 
urban development thatare found m many cultures, Reasons 
jor their differences may be equally found im the constramets 
of copography and environment ay in the purposes for why 
cach community developed. 

The rural character of early | hasa stands out in clear contrast 
to the dense urban qualities of, for instance, Bhaktapur, the 


hustormeal town im Nepal Kathmandu valley. In bE hasa the 


generous spaces between large residences and estates only tilled 
very slowly. Strong enclosing walls protected a number of im- 
portant monastic conmnunities. Samye monastery, on the north 
bank of the Tsangpo, was buile with a near-circular wall en- 
closing it. The monasteries at Sakya, Shigatse and Gyantse were 
well protected, with access through only a few gates. Written 
sources indicate that Lhasa may also have had protective walls 
during some periods. 


ARCHITECTURAL ‘RULES’ 
Location 


Important for all Tibetan architecture are the qualities of pro- 
tection, merging into the landscape and commanding a view. 
Forts, monasteries and ordinary houses chose easily defensible 
locations with good views to warn of visitors. Most farms and 
village clusters are located away from scarce arable land, often 
built into the landscape with materials from near the site itself. 

Height and high points are auspicious. In Tibet's hierarchi- 
cal society, the symbols and functions of authority occupied 
the ‘higher’ places. The first fortified palaces on Marpori were 
located there for protection and for power. The Potala of to- 
day remains a fortified hilltop construction. 

It is hard to imagine the practical reasons for locating the 
Jokhang Temple and thereby the town of Lhasa in the middle of 
an open plain, had it not been for the special circumstances around 
the vision of a geomantic demoness whose body lay across Tibet. 
Once built, the Jokhang became auspicious, a site considered de- 
sirable to live near. In Buddhism it is important to perform clock- 
wise circumambulations of sacred sites, buildings and other 
constructions. Such routes are called koras, and all major sacred 
places and objects have at least one kora. In Lhasa one can imag- 
ine that the koras — a series of concentric walking paths — were 
established when the Bhrikuti temple (later named Jokhang) and 
its mandala-like structure of supporting temples and shrines were 
completed. Maybe the koras even pre-date the installation of the 
Buddha image in the temple. A kora is not a planned structure 
but a physical result of religious practice." 


Orientation 


Orienting buildings towards the south is a general rule in Ti- 
bet;? orientation towards the east is common in neighbouring 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Ladakh.* In Tibet the custom might come 
trom the need to catch as much sunlight as possible, or per- 
haps the practice reflects early contact with China, where a 


north-south orientation for buildings and towns has always 
been the predominant custom. 

Lhasa’s two most important temples, the Jokhang and 
Ramoche, are rare exceptions to the rule. Ramoche faces east 
and the Jokhang faces west. A hypothetical explanation is that 
the orientation of each building reflects the place of origin of 
Songtsen Gampo’s two queens. Bhrikuti came from Nepal 
(west) and Wen Cheng from China (east). 

Another exception to the rule, which could indicate the 
preference for an eastern orientation for religious structures, is 
Jebumgang temple in Lhasa, north of the Barkor. Jebumgang 
is a square building with double symmetry and identical en- 
trances to all four outer walls, but with the entrance to the 
inner sanctum facing east. Where exposure towards the sun is 
unimportant, facing east might be preferred. 


Axial quality 


Tibetan architecture contrasts sharply with Chinese and West- 
ern concepts of axial symmetry. In China and the West, an 
axis may be described as functional and directional in guiding 
linear movement towards a point — an important urban fea- 
ture, an altar or the emperor's throne. The axis may also un- 
derline a material or spiritual wish to control the landscape, 
superimposing the building complex, the townscape or the 
intention of the ruler on the environment in an act of strong 
will. In contrast, movement connected with Tibetan ritual 
buildings is circular. In Buddhism, worshippers and ritual pro- 
cessions move around a centre, manifested or not, in a clock- 
wise direction. The axis exists in focusing attention on the 
centre, or axis mundi, of the sacred space. And though of cen- 
tral importance, this concentration of focus is done in a seem- 
ingly passive way. 

In contrast to Tibetan townscape, a building in Tibet seeks 
frontal or facade symmetry if possible. Also, in highly irregular 
and complex building assemblies, such as the Potala, different 
components are often individually symmetrical on the exte- 
rior. Residential mansions may have a similar single-axis lay- 
out and massing, with interior spaces of the main building 
organized according to domestic functions in clear hierarchi- 
cal order. In monastic building complexes, exterior and interior 
spaces are often organized with apparent symmetry around the 
direction of access, even if the movement is asymmetrical. 


Concept of space 


Monasteries are ideally located at the foot of a south-facing 


mountain slope towards a valley with a perennial river, to 
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Kelsuny Dekyt Pahtce, Norblingka, 
roar. This small, cleganir budding twas 
built in tae2 for the tyth Dalat Laima, 


iho fs satd to dave used tay lis bed- 
room. Phe cornce twindotes and details 
arora the cues of te roof = coneetwed 
usatthitn slab = are te tine with similar 
expressions in the LLest at tte same tine, 
under the name Modernism. 


‘femple hall, Drepung, 1987. This 
temple hall ar Drepune monastery, tke 
other sizeable interior spaces, ts filled 
rit pillars. Vibetan architecture condd 
be called an architecnure of pillars’, with 
such forests’ of colts subdividing the 
mili dred tate uany: small wdifornmt 
spaces, which makes te difficult to grasp 
the overall space. Like Crothic form, 
Tibetan architecture is preoccupied with 
constmetion and forme in the spatial 


design. 
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catch the low winter sun, to preserve scarce arable land and 
to find protection under a hilltop-castle, as seen in Shigutse, 
Gvantse and Lhasa. 

fy principle, Tibetan monasteries and large domestic build- 
ings come from the same generic plan: the courtyard layout. A 
courtyard contains one- or two-storey outbuildings, which en- 
close a three-storey main building on the north side, facing souch. 
The monastery court serves as the social space, with miyor events 
often taking place under tent canvas to protect from a hot sum- 
mer sun, In Western terms, this could be called a “Renaissance 
space’ with the emphasis on the spatial qualiaes. Phe courtyard 
serves Co UNTAY; its continuous walls, controlling, comforting and 
relatively distant, hold within them the space for ceremonies, 
lectures, music and dance performances and gatherings. 

Approaching an urban monastery or temple from narrow, 
shadowy alleyways, one enters through a small porch into the 
clear sunhight of the spacious courtyard. From there another small 
porch leads into the dark, mystical interior of the temple's main 


area. A total change in the character of space has occurred dur- 


ing this small transition. Inside the temple, darkness takes over 


and it becomes dithcult to grasp the overall dimensions because 
dominating pillars subdivide the hall into many smaller spaces. 
To emphasize its symbolic purpose, the central space in the main 
temple is often of considerable height, stretching up wwo or three 
storeys, With the focus on centrally placed votive sculptures. Natu- 
ral ght enters trom skylights only: searching shatts of sun ilu- 
minate colourtul wooden construction, textiles and golden 
images in an embracing space of varied depths, contrasts and 
hues. Internal circulation always follows the massive dark walls 
that compress the space; the overall spatial experience becomes 
one of contrasting Opposites, ats part of a conscious and highly 
developed architectural and ritual approach to space, which cre- 
ates an intimate and proper atmosphere for devotion. 

The formal space of the courtyard is private, whether sac- 
rab or secular, [eis closed off from the public urban space by 
heavy doors, Formal public space does not exist. The tew public 
squares 1 Lhasa are self-grown extensions of streets, either func- 


toning. as niarkets or as outdoor extensions of the temple hall, 


This may indicate that Lhasa had a primary network of 


mopastic mstitutions and communities, with secondary resi- 
dential areas. and that public secular lite did not develop a need 
tor formalized space, 

Houses for the rural aristocracy were built ni the courtyard 
avout. A large. rectaneular mam house on two or three Aoors 
Fheed south. wath a courtyard gi front anc quate narrow build 


Ines on one or Wwe Hoors providing space for servants, amas 


and storage. Albacavities connected wath the daily rumniiig ol 


an extensive estate centred on the courtyank With suntehe 


essential, the main building had several small courtyards, useful 
and charnuny, screened from wind and an outside world. 

Ih Ehasa. the building type niost used remained a rural for- 
ahed dwelling. Ina few of the more recent tradimonal build- 
Ings One Notices certain mternagonal architectural mluences, 
Here, particularly with windows set into the niasoenry, archi- 
tectural elements are connected by breaking them down mto 
their constituent clements, as slabs and lines and points. as fin 
the Modernist tradition of Western architecture of the ty2zos 
and 30s. Examples are pavilions in Norbulingka and Shol 
Lekung. Especially in Norbulingka an intention to architec- 
turally connect interior and extertor spaces seems evident in 
the more recent buildings. Large windows are setan the cor- 
ner of heavy masonry walls anda thin slab of fat roof pro- 
trudes; the look clearly resembles ideas of Modernism, Could 
there have been some form of cross-feralization? tt is well 
known that the great American architect Frank Llovd Wright 
Was a serious student of Tibetan architecture. Whether this 
Lhasa sub-style’ was imported or madigenous is not altogether 
clear, but it was most likely connected to the introduction of 
steel beams at the start of the 20th century. 


STARTING CONSTRUCTION 


The master builder (ereficn) is responsible for the laveut and 
main geometry of the building. He determines the overall 
height. and from this he calculates the width of the walls at 
their bases, and also the foundations. Artists sometimes draw 
plans and elevations for importance buildings; this was the case 
in the sth century when the artist Choying Gyamtso did so 
tor the regent, Desi Sangeve Gyatso, at commencement of the 
Potala Red Palace on Marport. 

The masonry wuchen’ is in charge of the overall building 
work and supervises activides without taking direet partin the 
actual construction, The master mason and master plasterer 
(shalbon) together are responsible tor laving the dared. a tine clay 
used to make roofs and Hoors. Most plasterers were ~ and are 
-- female. but they could never achieve the wuchen or master- 
craftsman level due to the low status of women, 

Tibetan building work is carried out according to firm 
rales and unique measurements. Phe smallest measurement 
is arma (y.8 millimetres), Four Karmas make one tsa, a T= 


beta standard equal te the length of the thumbs middle 


jot. Seven tums minus one Karma make one jerede (250 


millimetres), [ts believed the jongdo standard was detined 
by the measure used to build Samve. Pibets first monastery, 


towards the end of the Sth century, [owas revived 1n the pygos 


during repairs Co Samye, and the yongde as used to this day 
as a unit of measurement, 

Construction activity m most culeures still involves the per- 
formance of certain ceremonies, though im the West such things 
are almost forgotten. In Tibet. religious rituals take place through- 
our the building process, the most importante ones at the start 
and timsh. Offerings of butter, tea, beer and rice are made to 
the carth deities at the very beginning. Ahatas, long white cer- 
emonial scarves, are presented to the head crattsmen, and dur- 
ing the completion of cach stage to thank the construction team 
tor their skill and hard work. At the conclusion, the ‘releasing 
celebragon’ inaugurates the building and honours the muster 
builder. In Lhasa. these traditional rituals which punctuate the 
building process seem to be disappearing, though im West Tibet. 


Ladakh and other remote areas the ceremomes carry on.” 
SPACE AND CONSTRUCTION 
Jnterior Tibetan space is dominated by a laveut of pillars placed 


ina remarkably uniform grid, regardless ot building type. T1- 


betan architecture can therefore adequately be called an ‘ar- 


chitecture of pillars’ in which the grid is a consequence of 


the length of timber beams — between 2.0 aud 2.2 metres — 
that could be transported on animals across high mountain 
passes to Tlasa. 

A square room has t, 4.9 or 16 pillars. or more, depending 
on its sizer a rectangular rooms has 2, 3, 4.6 or 8 pillars, or 
more. The basic domestic unit of space is a one-pillar room 
with an area of about 4 by 4.4 metres. A poorer urban fannuly 
may have avo such rooms, one with a window facing the street, 
the other a kitchen with a skylight or window towards a court- 
yard. Each room has avo kangs (heated plattorms) for sitting 
and sleeping, a few cabinets and a few small tables. | arger ta- 


bles and chairs were never part of the tradigonal Tibetan inte- 


rior, Thais standard space module, the basic geometric unit of 


practically all tradiqonal buildings in Tibet. was seen as a lini 
tanion only when it became possible to rephice the construc: 
don of short beams and pillars wath long steel beams. Phyeh 
costs of transport prevented the new fashion of steel from be- 
coming widespread, 

Stone foundations of even large buildings are quite shal- 
low. normally not deeper than 300° goo millimetres below 
ground level. being as wide as to nes times the width of the 
wall atts base. Phe most ipertint foundations were those 
tor the columns, recenving a concentrated heavy Toad. Wath 
changes in vround conchtions (changes mi groundwater level 


ete) and erosian from below and above eround. many buildings 


Nunnery, Chakport, togg. Pere is a typacal “tirve-pullin room ra religiotes 


setting, The dimensions and proportions of the space are pleasint but the pillars 


domiuiate 


are attected by differential settlement and partial fallout of the 
wall construction. Increasmy water content in the ground and 
high water absorption in the stonework is seen to lead to trost 
damage. 

Construction of the main loadbearing walls starts with the 
master craftsman controlling the main geometry and setung 
out of all maim walls. In the loadbearing walls, often 1 to 
1.3 metres chick at the base, an tamer and outer layer of stone 
are separated with a wide gap filled wath crushed stones and 
clay. The clay acts as a strengthening agent that cements to- 
gether the two stone ‘skins’. The walls are built laver by layer: 
traditionally, workers would build only three layers of stone 
per day, allowing the construction to settle and dry betore con- 
tmuing. Phe mterior skin of stone stands vertically and the 
outside face of the wall slopes wards (battered wall). This con- 
struccon isa natural way to give the structure sutherent rigid= 
ity and Aestbility while sall Hmiting its overall weight, 

Every course of stone as turned up towards the corners, 
giving the stones near cach corner an micreased: capacity. to 
accommodate Literal disturbances. such as carthgtiakes. A 
course consists Of a row of aligned large stones. each sepa- 
rated from the next by a laver of small stones or chips sur- 
rounding it Most stonework is setin a mortar of specially 
selected clay. Phe comstrection with alternating layers of simall 


and hirge stones gives the walls added strength to lime any 
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Four-pillar room. Pla of a room's four- 
pillar section, with dimenstons, The 
main beams often spar about ro per 
cent more than the secondary beans. 


One-pillar room, A one-pillar roont 
with main beams and secondary beants, 


Above right: Building, The construction 
system of a typical Tibetan building 
with a depth of one-pillar and a gallery 
for access. This could be the wing ofa 
farge monastery, with monks” quarters. 
The main beans follow the direction of 
the building aud the secondary beams 
span beneeen the walls and unin 
beants, 


Right: Karmashar temple, Lhasa, 1994. 
Though Karmashar ts said to date back 
to the &th cesttiury, this wall is probably 
not that old. The quality of the mia- 
sonry is very high and the colour indi 
cates that the butlding ts more than tee 
firdred years old. 
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lateral damage. Such building methods require considerable 
skill from the masons, resulting in beauciful and well-built tra- 
ditional stone walls. Despite the high skills of masons, tradi- 
tional Tibetan and Himalayan architecture never developed the 
stone arch, In Lhasa, the buildings’ main walls have relatively 
little internal cross-bracing or reinforcing in cunber and stone- 
work, a sign that earthquakes are fewer and less punishing here 
than in many other parts of the Himalayan region. 

The loadbearing elements of a Tibetan building, those ele- 
ments that bring the loads down to the foundations, are the 
thick external walls, thinner internal walls, which divide rooms 
and serve as horizontal bracing, and columns. The walls are 
made in stone or clay blocks and columns and secondary con- 
struction elements are made in wood. Columns or pillars were 
commonly made of the hardwood juniper, usually about 200 
by 200 millimetres in size. Before transport to che construc- 
tion site for assembly, the pillar, brackets and main beam as- 
sembly would be mounted (upside down) and adjusted, the 
final construction erected as parts of a prefabricated system, In 
large constructions the pillars were made trom several lengths 
of wood, sometiines expressed in a cross section in the form 
of a mandala. Similar to columns in for instance Gothic archi- 
tecture, the structural aspect is enhanced by forming a larger 
column from a bundle of smaller ones. This also adds an im- 
pression of relative lightness to the construction, as seen in the 
outer entrance of the Jokhang and Ramoche. 

Pillars are the most important elements of interior construc- 
tion, and when possible they were traditionally made of mouo- 
lithic tree trunks; the oldest part of the Jokhang retains such 
examples. There is a story of a Mongol ruler who visited Sakya 
monastery, south-west of Shigatse, and brought as his gift an 
enormous tree trunk to be a pillar of the new temple hall. That 
a piece of untreated timber would be an appropriate gift be- 
tween heads of nations tells a lot about its value, its rarity and 
the problems of transport in those days. 

The top part of a Tibetan column, the capital, has three 
components. The top is formed as a small square block cut 
out of the column itself. On top of this sits squarely the ‘short 
bow’, a horizontal bracket with a length about twice the col- 
umn width. The ‘short bow’ can be plain but in fer build- 
ings is usually carved. On top of the ‘short bow’ sits the long 
bow, often as long as the columm itself and tapered towards 
both ends im more or less elaborate ways. The main beam, nor- 
mally in pine and around 150 by 210 mullimetres in secon, 1s 
supported on the ‘long bow’, 

The picture emerges of a squat construction with short col- 
umins regularly spaced, all dictated by short lengths of availible 


timber, 
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In cases where the ceiling height needed to be higher than 


was possible with the standard pillar and beam system, a con 
posite framework was introduced. Tie-beams, brackets and cor- 
bels — long and short and stacked and cantilevered in layers 
widening towards the top — would sit on top of the main beams. 


Such composite beams could add significantly to the room 


oy] 
(op) 


height, and would mainly be used in spectacular central spaces 


of important, usually monastic, buildings. 

The beams in one room are often laid perpendicular to the NN gees 
beams in adjoming rooms in order to strengthen the rigidity 
of the overall construction. For the floor or Hat roof construc- 
tion, the secondary layer of beans - traditionally of round tim- WHHUHIL 
bers — is supported by the main beam and the structural wall. 
Secondary beams of 70-100 millimetres in diameter are laid at 
a distance of 200-250 millimetres from each other. In a larger, 


high quality building, such as a monastery or mansion, build- a 


ers use secondary beams of 100-120 millimetres. In between 


the beams, smaller timbers are placed to support the heavy con- 
struction fill on top. These in-fill timbers or slats are in sec- 


AN 
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tion up to 25 by 45 millimetres, often shaped and decorated 
and sometimes even cut and planed as small planks. In simpler 


buildings more irregular round branches are used. 
On the layer of beams and small umbers is placed first a = 


9a, 


layer of cobblestones, often as large as 100-150 millimetres 
Hood clements. Major parts of a Tibetan timber construction, to distribute the 


across; on top of this comes a layer of yellow mud. about 
interior loads of a building, are the tapering pillar with its capital, dhe ‘short bow" 


100 millimetres thick. The stones serve to separate the wood : ; ‘ : 
2 | ve f | 1¢ : el and the ‘long bow’, the main beans slotted together over the pillars to form one 
trom the clay in order to prevent the wood from rotting with lovee emenatiry anu dar eounuif sxcarutiven Bests. 


the clay’s hunndity. On top of the yellow mud come layers of 


clay of different granular quality. known as the arga. 
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Openings for doors and windows are formed as part of the 


main loadbearing construction, with secondary door and win- 
dow frames put in only after the main structure is completed 
and allowed to dry. 

In high quality buildings, all horizontal surfaces, mainly roots 
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and floors, are always made with arga clay. On top of the yel- 
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low mud or clay, the first of three layers of arga clay has gran- 


ules of 15-30 millimetres in size. The clay is watered while Hall section. General section showing 


the doping outside and vertical inside of 
aval, 


being continuously camped and rammed with traditional tools 

for compaction and smoothing by the arga team. Through at 

least one day — always accompanied by singing and dancing — 

the clay is worked into a quite moist and pliable mass to an 

overall thickness of some 20-30 nullimetres. For ramming, the 

cool used is called babde (bok-de), a wooden stick with a fat, to 
rounded stone fixed to the bottom. The top two layers of arga 
clay are much finer than the first, with the top layer of clay 
granules being very fine, like rough silt. After days of com- 
pacting, smoothing and watering, the arga surtaces become re- 
markably smooth. They are hud to be continuous, and all Hat ; 
. : : ; Horkshiop usscmbly. Lining the wooden elements tegether upside down in dn 
areas, parapets and other exposed surfaces are covered in arga roosts tier Gongt ieenenftey ay a 

with rounded, smoothed edges. Asa final activity, and to pro- 

vide water resistance, the top layer is first impregnated several 

times with extracts of a tree-bark (yon bek) and then several 


times with a resin (pokar) that has been boiled in rapeseed oil. Rin, Slide monastery, Liat, tong. Pits section of wall shoves tre onter and 


This method is Very similar to that used) for building Hat tiner Skin’ of masonry and the rabble filling the caviry: 
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Clockwise from top middl 

Main entrance porch, Jokhang, 1995. The heavy pillars are assembled from 
several pieces of timber to create a mandala-like cross section held together by 
metal straps. Comparison with a Gothic approach to decoration is tempting 


Pillar and beam. This schematic section presents the principles of timber con- 


struction 


Arga teams, Potala, 1995. Arga roof being laid by two teams singing and danc- 


ing in competition. They tamp and pound the wet arga clay with bok-dos 


Irea edge, Shél Dekyiling, 1995. The cornice of an arga roof being impregnated 


with oil and resin to become waterproof 


Laying arga. On a roof, workers lay the first coarse layer of arga clay on top of 
the stone layer. They level the arga with bok-dos, tamping tools made of a round 
piece of slate fixed to a long stick 


Interior roof. Typical interior roof. The main beam, decorated with lotus and 
chotseg (carved or painted pattern of tiny cubes), carries the blue secondary 
beams, which support the small yellow infill timbers. The floor/roof construction 
! I ft Toy of them 


md mat beam construction of € xfraordinar) 


ith several expanding layers of smaller members 


waterproof surfaces in Yemen, another arid mountainous re- 
gion. In contrast to Buddhist Tibet, in Yemen animal fats are 
used to waterproof the top layers of finely crushed and com- 
pacted clay. In both cases, the finished surface needs to be main- 
tained regularly with plant or animal oil, preferably each year. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
The benma frieze 


The purple benma frieze, a unique feature of Tibetan archi- 
tecture, is a structural decoration that tops facades. It appears 
as a long horizontal band terminating the white. red or ochre 
battered stone walls of monastic and religious buildings. The 
frieze is made of thin branches of the tamarisk bush (benma) 
that are cut in short lengths, about 40 centimetres, bundled to- 
gether with leather string, reinforced with clay and wooden 
pegs, cut evenly and stacked with the end showing. Painted 
purple, benma looks like velvet from a distance. 

In contrast to the sloping or battered masonry wall of the 
building, the benma frieze is a horizontal element that in sec- 
tion is vertical, both a decorative and a practical element. It is 
the lightweight part of the parapet and begins where the main 
wall has reached the uppermost point determined by its mini- 
mal thickness; sometimes it is found between two floors as well. 
In some cases the normal double-skin wall, with sloping ex- 
ternal skin, may terminate lower than calculated. In this case 
the benma frieze, with its lighter construction and vertical sec- 
tion, can assist to ‘complete’ the wall by achieving the required 
room height. This is one reason for the frieze being built in 
many differing heights, to suit specific circumstances. 


Windows 


A room needs fresh air, daylight and warm sunshine. In Tibet 
there is plenty of each. Tibetan buildings are noc artificially 
heated; most warmth enters the building as natural solar heat- 
ing through window openings, so the orientation of buildings 
and living rooms towards the sun becomes critical. Before win- 
dow glass became available in Tibet, the windows were closed 
with wooden shutters that permitted some air and light to enter 
but kept the worst cold out. As soon as the sun was up in win- 
tertime, the shutters would be opened to let the sunshine in, 
In summer they would remain closed to keep the comfortable 
temperature inside. 

External windows range from narrow slots. as seen in the 


lower parts of the Potala and Jokhane walls, co the large win- 
is o 2 


dows of mansion living rooms and the Potala’s main upper 
facade. The Potala main fagade, from bottom to top, displays 
the entire ‘catalogue’ of window shapes and sizes — in a way 
that beautifully expresses the tectonic character of the 
construction. 

Windows always have loadbearing wooden elements with 
secondary frames and shutters. Because the masonry arch is an 
unknown feature in Tibetan architecture, the openings are lim- 
ited to relatively modest sizes depending on the amount of tim- 
ber available for supporting the opening in a masonry 


AKundcling monastery, 1998. Young 
artisans decorating the wood coustruc- 
tions of the new temple hall. The infill 
timbers beriween the secondary beans 
are here laid diagonally. 


Pillar and beam, Potala. Section and 
front view of an open gallery towards a 
courtyard. The nudti-layered expanding 
build-up of the main beans carries a 
cornice of arga-paved roof, Ouly the 
middle layer of secondary beam ends are 
the ‘real’ beams; the others are only 
short decorative pteces of wood, Detailed 


are the conmion lotus and chdtseg tricze. 
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Bernma, Potala, 1987. Enormous double 
benma panels separate the White Palace 
and Red Palace. The ‘start’ of the 
bemma panel has ne relation to the 
Hoors of the building. The white, round 
beam-ends are only for decoration, 


The benma frieze. The cornice of a 
major religious building shows the 
construction of the benma frieze, which 
is vertical in contrast to the sloping 
masonry twall, This is a visual refine- 
ment as well as a practical advantage. 
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construction. This also explains why large windows are ‘stacked? 
on top of each other to constitute one large wooden construc- 
tion, often over several Hoors. The most spectacular example 
of this is the enormous ‘window’ at the Potala that spans over 
seven floors in height. The norm in large mansions is a two- 


storey su n-wind OW, 


Broad, black frames, both decorative and symbolic, border 


the standard Tibetan window. The border is traditionally made 
of special clay, 20~30 millimetres thick, and is applied to the 
stone wall as a final finish after the window is put in place. 
Many people believe the border has a practical function by 
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somehow reinforcing the wall, which is weakened by the open- 
ing. In structural terms this sounds quite doubtful. Another 
more likely opinion is that the black pigment apphed to the 
plaster, or integral with it, collects heat from the sun and then, 
by natural ventilation, watts’ heated air into the building. 


Doors 


Doors and windows pose ditterent problems of construction. 
A door opening may be large while at the same cme being 
located at the bottom of a tall, heavy stone wall - a defimee 
structural disadvantage. The heavy dimensions and claborate 
constructions of door Hntels are therefore often necessary and 
not just tor decoration, [fa door opening is very wide. it 1s 
divided into several doors separated by loadbearing pillars. The 
result looks dike a large unitying framework, often with very 


igh thresholds. 


Aipnines 


Windows and doors exposed to the heavy rain showers of a lim- 
ited but intense rainy season can be given elaborate awnings that 
cantilever up to one metre out from the wall. The awnings are 
intricate Constructions, much as are the larger constructions of 
tie-beams, brackets and consoles of the interior ceilings. The 
awnings, covered in slate tiles, are an absolute necessity and their 
prominent position, intricate design and colouring make them 


a major architectural element in shaping a facade. 
Textiles 


A feature that gives Tibetan buildings a distinct, friendly ap- 
pearance is the use of textiles as permanent elements of the 
exterior, The most conmmon expression, found in every house 
no matter how simple, is outdoor curtains topping the win- 
dows and door hangers in the warm seasons, Tent canvas cov- 
ering a courtyard is also common with all building types, from 
farmhouses to monasteries. The Jokhang reveals a range of ver- 
tical outdoor textile sunshades, with fne pertorations that create 


delighttul sun spots ina room. 


USE OF MAIN COLOURS 


Tibetan architecture is colourful to an extent almost over- 
Whelning to the frst time visitor. Traditional symbolism: of 
colour in Tibetan art and architecture relates cach of the tive 
colours — properly ordered bluc, white, red, green and yellow 
~ to one of the five main elements. Blue symbolizes air or space, 
white symbolizes the Buddha-condition or absolute emptiness, 
red symbolizes fire, green symbolizes water and yellow sym- 
bolizes the earth." 

The symbolic meaning of the Potala’s two colours — red and 
white — is considered to pre-date Buddhisin, to a time when 
the culture was nomadic. The two staple foods, red meat (mali) 
and white dairy products (gal), permeated life. Meat-ceremonies 
(mahy-dun) were common when nomads fought and leaders met. 
Dairy-ceremonies (gali-dun) were usually linked to religion; the 
Yoghurt Festival is still celebrated each July in Lhasa. 

White by this interpretation symbolizes luck, gentleness. 
good fortune, and good deeds for the benefit of others. White 
makes people feel peaceful, clean and beautiful. The colour red 
symbolizes power, strength, dignity and honour in memory of 
religious leaders and heroes and consequently is more re- 


stricted"! The external use of colour at the Potala may support 
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Witndouw, Shana mansion, 1995.4 


typical window an the first floor of the 
wing, tomards the lane, fats fine propor 
Hous athowtel itis neglected like the 
rest of Shana. When nen, the border 
would be painted black, the weodtvork 
world have bright colours aad aired and 
white curtain would hang from the 
avning, Putally, a perforated and dure- 
ntted ptece of cloth world cover the 
wndout slaatters. 


Above left: Sun-windew, Shatra man- 
ston, 2000. Large south-facing ‘suin- 
windows’ give heat and light te the 
main fiviig rooms on the first aud 
second floors of the main buthdiny. 


TPindew section, The cornice above a 
window shows the supporting cousttite= 
ton, the area roof and the slate covering 
of the aientiigs. 
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Door section, Door section trith modest 
mening; heavy timber beams carry the 
wall above the door, The door frame is 
mounted ata later stage of construction. 


Deortray, Shol house (291), tgos. This 
fine tobleman’s house from the 18th 
century has especially fine proportions 
and details. The awning abeve the door 
is among the most elaborate preserved in 


a secttlar Intldintg. 
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these interpretations. The primary use of red and white ts such 
that che White Palace, built by the sth Dalai Lamia, aecommo- 
dates the domestic and administrative quarters, and the Red 
Palace, built after his death by a regent, contains the funerary 
chapels of past and future reincarnations. 

External walls of secular and religious buildings are usually 
whitewashed or left untreated. Monastic buildings may also be 
painted in yellow-ochre or, more commonly, in various shades 
of red and orange. This tradition of colouring has not been 
used on new buildings tor the last two hundred years, except 
for the funerary chapel of the 13th Dalat Lama, erected in the 
inid-1yzos on the west side of the Potala. 

Monastic and secular interiors frequently use a blue of bril- 
liant intensity on the secondary ceiling beams, and green only 
much more rarely. Pillars and main beams are often painted 
red. Yellow can substitute for gold on metal roofs and other 
metal fixtures on religious buildings, as seen at the Potala and 
the Jokhang. 

When inaugurating a new building, it is still a living tradi- 
tion to apply tsampa (barley flour), yoghurt and milk to the 
walls. In the same way, pilgrims apply butter to temple doors 
and ofter butter on the knees and aprons of Buddha miages. 

The importance of colours, in particular red and white, was 
once apparent in all aspects of life. In clothing, white was the 
colour of common woollen dress and of the winter sheepskin 
coat. The wedding dress was a white chuba (long dress tied at 
the waist with a sash) and white khatas were and are stall given 
at all appropriate occasions. The colour of the Tibetan king 
and his court was an all-embracing red — red palace, red clothes, 
red Hays. even red face paint. Ceremonies with food offerings 
require formas, ritual cakes of varied shapes in red and white. 
White tormas are offered to Buddha, and red tormas, shaped 
as pyramids, are offered to protector deities. Before Buddhism, 
tunerary tombs are believed to have been common in Tibet: 
the tombs of laymen were painted white and the tombs of kings 
and aristocracy painted red. With Buddhism the tomb took 
the shape of a stupa. The Potala Red Palace is in fact a huge 
stupa-temple that continues to respect the tradition of syin- 
bohe colouring. 

The Potala. if painted entirely red, could be seen as a struc- 
ture expressing supreme power. One practical explanauon why 
it is not all red concerns the enormous amount of pant and 
render needed, the difficulty of producing such materials and 
the great costs involved ¢o cover such huge surfaces, The 
mnethod of application, throwing buckettuls from windows and 
rooftops to produce rough layers contumetres deep. ts wasteful, 
Whitewash. on the other hand. is easily avatlable and relat chy 


cheap. 


DECORATION 


Looking ata Tibetan building, decorauions are normally lin- 
ited to thresholds and borders, edges between solids and void, 
and between inside and outside, It is this juxtaposition of the 
relatively smal! but heavily decorated areas and the large ‘clean’ 
wall surfaces that gives Tibetan architecture its aesthetically 
pleasing and harmonious expression. In the interior, structural 
decoration is concentrated around the main construcuve 
wooden elements; tops of pillars, brackets and main beams. 
The horizontal band of the benma trieze, with its golden 
shields and decorative beam-ends, articulates the border be- 
tween wall and sky. The transition between inner and outer 
spaces may be emphasized in railings, thresholds, doors and 
windows. In the structural components, decoration focuses on 
the zone of actual transition, that of the supporting and sup- 
ported members, as with column and bracket, suggesting a tee~ 


toni aspect of this seemingly purely visual style. 


Architectural decoration is carried out by sculpung struc - 
tural members or by applying decoration to their surfaces. Both 
have long tradivens and play equally umaportant roles im lie 
betan architecture. Main decormtive elements in the exterior 
ofa Tibetan building are the windows and doors and where 
they exist. the benma tieve and golden roots. 

Phe velour wall mentioned above has tts decoration. too, 
either trom the way the masonry walls built or by patterns rm 
the plaster oF mud brick walls. Phe masonry wall can bave dil 
terent forms of expression depending on the degree of cress 
Ing of the single stone. and the quality of the actual wall 
construction. En high quahty buildings. external wally may be 
adorned with a few speciilly sculpted stones chat tell reh 
wious or secuhir story. Phe quality of workmanship is cleark 
Shown a the carctul titting of small stone Takes me beavecn 


the livers of construction stones. ancbat corners ithe was the 


Pepe Weenie. Sletten pont, bay? 
Tie etter ine Sratindteae deed 

rene fee tes nade bys ce attends of 
mill pacer oh ivoed, ponmally potted 
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foxtths, foktiane, raga Spectal etd 
Drocade textiles dias flour tie contin 
dad dic cutie ia corny pe caren 
ithe at devo tated tent canisas te cede baat 
a flitcesdhny prtyer sessnue bye ncitks 


frome Ranioctic 


Cocreberintl torts be date ad mneraenaay, 

Cdities Bolivar Raiders, tact 

Phe teat dai ales Peon rong ptpor- 

neat indeed babe tan ide, 

white With of the poyafatee sali fives 
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sites, dhe aneeebealdly pops 


layers are curved up and around the cormer, In plasterwark, 
patterns are made by applying the plaster differently. A pattern 
rescnblng ‘topped waves is common. 

Vhe parapet that terminates the battered wall of an ordi 
nary building is made ma row of slate to protect against ran: 
in large buiklings of monasde origin or ownership, the para 
petas bultas a benma frieze that can be several meters luch, 
The dark, purple band of the benmia ts often accentuated by 
rows of decoranve white beam-ends, no longer clements of 
construction, and circular shields wath svinbolo mots that are 
hammered outin copperplate and gilded or tire-calded. 

Que interpretation of tradigonal use of colour clams that 
the white walls ofa monasde building represent the common 
people and the purple benma border on top represents the rul- 
ine power: here visual symbolism connects and holds the so- 
cet ain place. The benma might also represent the might sky. 
its round golden shields symbolizing stars and other celestual 
bodies - only celestial power can be above the ruling power, 

In Tibet as clhewhere, the window is associated with legends, 
tolklore and magic. The tagade of the Tibetan building svmbol- 
ives Hie human tace; the word tor facade. dome. means face. | his 
nught help explan the Tibetan preterence for symmetrical 
lagades. In bast Tibet windows are called karmik or bright eves. 
and the small protective and decorative aw nines above windows 
are mikehed, or eyebrows. ‘Thus windows are conceived as the 
eyes of a house. though this dees not exphun the broad, black 
surround to the window. One popular belch perhaps from no- 
nadie Tibet. states that the complete window symbolizes the 
Rice ofa vaky with horns, eyes and other teatures. In West Tibet, 
tradigonal houses can still be seen where black window thames 
are made with horns’ extending bevond the trapezoidal surround, 

In Tibet as in many rural cultures it remains common to 
hang the head or horns of a strong animal a vak, for mstance 

outide the house. inside a gate. under a bridge ete. Phts as 
done to protect the structure and its residents or users and to 
scare away evil spirits. Protecang a house from evil sping: by 
wnving all opemmys a black surround. which ws a dificult bar- 
ner to-eross, offers a plausible explanation for its use. 

Hraditional wooden doors are often framed with colourtul 
punted borders, Common motts are the lotuy Hower and an 
mtricate pattern of any cubes called: chorseg. the stacking of 
relious haw Phe clneel as often built asa composite timber 


Homework with te-beams and brackets livers of mnereasing 


Pera pone tea tempi fall, Dac pre, cose. Phe cloning te do pullars in dum 


rors stand onth iced reat mirensngy, Ble beams aid ye {lon 
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width, all allowing ample opportunity for colourful decora- 
tion. In a few high quality examples the lintel construction is 
seen topped by a row of carved lions which symbolically carry 
the heavy wall. 

Doors in most ordinary buildings use wooden pivots. The 
doors in richer buildings have long handmade iron hinges and a 
central handle in the form of a large ring attached to a circular 
bowl-shaped disc. Such metal elements can show craftsmanship 
of the highest quality in detail and refinement. The long hinges 
may be furnished with plant ornaments or reproductions of hu 
mans and animals inlaid as gold and silver in the iron. 

Awnings above windows and doors provide protection 
against rain and sun and constitute a vital part of the architec 
tural expression of the building by adding horizontality, col 
our and rhythmic shadows to the white walls. The awnings 
act to introduce the decorative and built character of the build 
ing, as ‘miniatures’ of the type of construction found inside the 
building (with a multitude of small wooden members carry 
ing slate roofs). The outside white window curtains attached 


to the awnings add a rare element of liveliness to the austere 


facades. When walking down a lane it touches one to observe 
curtains moving in the breeze, as if to ease the severity of the 
black window frames. 

In the interior, decoration of main construction elements is 
restricted to the wooden pillars, brackets and main beams. These 


are usually carved and painted, often with an elaboration that 


Red wash, Meru Nyingba, 1999. Red 
wash for outer walls is here being cooked 


ina huge cauldron 


The mixture consist 


of 1 kg tsag, powder from a red stone, 


with 0.6 kg glue to each 5 litre 


Potala, 1997 


ings, are said to date back to the pre- 


Buddhist period of Tibetan culture 


(pre-7th century) 


Lubu Gowa Khangsar, Lhasa, 1997 


This residential house ts one of very few 


y tif 
How secular t 


coloured walls were almost always 


reserved for religious buildings. Lubu 


uildings in Lhasa; 


Gowa Khangsar is said to have been 


of water 


The Potala is divided into 
a White Palace and a Red Palace 


two colours, highly symbolic with mean- 


The 


painted tn memory of a visit by the 6th 


Dalai Lama (1683 


1706) 


Masonry wall, Yabshi Phiinkhang, 
1994. Example of a good quality old 
wall with quality craftsmanship 


Jokhang roof, 1994. The decorative, 
colourful elements of Tibetan architec- 
ture are here brought together in a small 


corner of harmony and peace 


Farmhouse outside Lhasa, 1997. Fire 
wood is stacked on top of the walls. The 


benma frieze Is said to originate from 


this motif 


Small farm’ house, Shél, 1994. This small house, situated in the middle of 


Lhasa, could be in any village. Even the most modest residential buildings have 


external curtains to windows and doors, The roof is not in arga but a mixture of 


clay and sand, and the plaster walls are decorated in a simple pattern 
ple } 
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of Tibet architectural design 


Jokhang roof, 1997. Man) important detail 


, 
ornice with protective slate 


appear here in a compact area. From top dot 


slabs; curtain with symbolic colours; benma frieze with a golden shield; and 


awning with ‘fake’ beam ends covered with slate slabs 


Potala roof, 1995. Golden roofs, used normally only to cover the most important 


yoo] 
are built in a composite framework of tie-beams, 


parts of monastic buildings 
and brackets whereby the weight is 


console typical of Chinese architecture 


brought down onto a feu points of support. The structural needs and behaviour 


of the construction create a composition of high elegance 


would surpass most known Western traditions. The most aes- 


thetically pleasing decorations, however, are often those of a sim- 
pler form where the hand of the artist can be imagined. 

The lower part of a pillar is most often smooth due to di- 
rect contact with people; only the upper part supporting the 
small square ‘capital’ is decorated and carved with floral mo- 
tifs. The two horizontal brackets, the ‘short’ and the ‘long’ bow, 
on top of the pillar are more elaborately carved and generally 
taper towards the ends. The forms are often stylized clouds to 
give the impression of weightlessness, combined with the flo 
ral motifs. Carvings can in the most elaborate cases become 
entire scenes of three-dimensional animals, plants and humans, 
sometimes carved separately and attached to the structural el 
ements. The decoration is usually restricted to the brackets but 
can also engage the main beam in its full length, often in the 
form of a narrow frieze with the much used lotus and chétseg 


Carvings, 


All the woodwork 1s painted in bright colours with highly 
symbolic meanings, as any use of colour is based on a system 
of symbolism. In a typical entrance to a temple the pillars, 
brackets, main beam and walls might be painted red, the sec- 
ondary beams blue and the ceiling itself yellow, all three col- 
ours with an almost fluorescent quality. In some cases the pillars 
are clad in red velvet, reinforcing the intensity of the colou 

Central Tibet displays different types of timber construc- 
tion. One type is the system of interior load-bearing short- 
span construction of pillars and beams that developed within 
the restrictions of limited building materials. Details of jointing 
and decoration are believed to have come to Tibet from India 
Another type is the so-called free standing Chinese pavilion, 
often located atop monastic buildings and temples. A third type 
is the Chinese roof construction, with its composite framework 
of tie-beams, brackets and consoles, in Tibet used in buildings 
of traditional masonry 


construction. The two latter types 


Left: Windows and wall. Typical win 
dows with black frames. Are the frames’ 
stylized yak heads intended to scare 
away intruders or evil forces, or are the y 
simply for heating incoming air? Per 
haps both. The increased width towards 
the upper floors is characteristic for 
Tibetan windows 


Jokhang Nangkor, 1987. A corner of the 
Jokhang' 


decoration of timber construction at ifs 


inner gallery shows delicate 


best. The ‘long’ bow has been shaped in 
accordance with the common ‘cloud 
motif’ to project an impression of effort- 
lessness. The lotus and chétseg frieze: 
ue clear and the curtains protect the 


colours from the sun 


Horns, Delin Khangsar, Lhasa, 1997 
An example of the custom to exhibit 
horns or skulls above windows or doors 
They are supposed to be a threat to 
unwanted visitors, but also to show the 
power and strength of the house owner 
In West Tibet, this custom developed in 
such a way that the window itself, 
symbolizing a head, is painted with 


‘horns’ extending from the black fram 


Door handle, Gyume monastery, 1994 
1n example of the superb craftsmanship 
found especially in metalwork on doors 
The decoration culminates where the 
hand touches the building in the handle, 
which allows transit from the sunlit 
courtyard to the mysterious interior of 


the temple hall 


at 


bt re ™ q « 
rete wo CO Norbulingka, 1987. Heavily de 


orated entrance, between the park and innet Temple door, Ganden monastery, 1994. Large temple door with fine metalwork 
areas. The chotseg frieze ts recognizable The door t the fastened to a vertical piece of timber 
with extenstons at both ene hol the floor and lintel 


Awnings, Yabshi Phiinkhang, 1994 
This entrance from the courtyard to the 
main building displays different types of 


awnings, curtains and sunshades 


Bracket, Jokhang roof, 1998 

One half of a ‘long bow’ shows a very 
clear example of the cloud motif. The 
relatively simple execution, the faded 
colours and the hand of a fine artist 


make this outstanding 


Jokhang roof, 1997. Chinese-style construction of free-standing pavilions 


probably had their origins in the architecture of China’s Tang 
Dynasty, and as architectural concepts they may have come with 
Buddhism to China from India. 

In the oldest parts of the Jokhang there is evidence of In- 
dian influence in the detailing, sculpting and assembly method 
used in the column-beam construction. The wooden pillar com- 
ponents seem to be ‘stacked’ on top of each other as if made in 
stone; parallels can be seen in real Indian stone architecture. 

Wooden railings are pained in bright colours, often creat- 
ing cheerful, richly coloured surprises in courtyards and build- 
ing interiors. Railings are often physically detached from other 
architectural elements and can be seen in various designs. 


Maybe the craftsman-designer eagerly grabbed this opportu- 


nity to create individually crafted elements in intricate patterns, 


Gallery towards interior courtyard, Potala, 1987. In summer, sun-screens afford 


protection and give pleasant light to the space 


but always as a derivative of classical geometrical patterns and 
incorporating the structural diagonal. Used externally, well 
crafted and colourful railings add liveliness and individuality 
to an otherwise severe facade. 

The external use of textiles on buildings is a feature that 
most likely combined the influences of nomad and religious 
culture. Use of awnings and conventional tent structures for 
religious and secular functions is well known, but textiles used 
as a permanent architectural element in combination with 


stone, clay and wood seems unique to the area of Tibetan cul- 


tural influence. Perhaps their use is linked to the concept of 


the ‘wind horse’ (/ungta) prayer flags, which, printed with 
mantras and activated by the wind, endlessly spread prayers and 


good will into the universe. Where else can one find curtains 


Railings, Sera monastery, 1994. Four 


railings with diagonal patterns 


Left: Decorated pillar and beam assem 
bly, Norbulingka, 1987. Typical elabo- 
rate decoration with attached 


woodcarvirigs 


Right Main entrance, Jokhang, 1987 


Different types of te vtiles used for 


lifferent purposes. The brown curtains 
wre wool; the upper left gallery is in 
front of the Dalai Lama’s quarters, and 


the sun-screens have small ‘windows’ 
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on the outside of every window? The textiles are normally of 


white cotton fabric adorned with sacred symbols and geometri- 
cal or floral patterns. Only in rare cases are they made of wool, 
such as the huge ‘curtains’ or sunshades hung from central bal- 
conies of the Potala Red Palace or the heavy fabrics hanging 
above the entrance porch in front of the Jokhang. 

Until Lhasa developed a dense townscape, areas quite near 
the Barkor were at festival dimes each year curned into tent- 
towns, Which would grow up to accommodate tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims and visitors, including Mongol black tents in 
the area of Banak Shol. Such scenes are illustrated in wall paint- 
ings. As late as in the mid-198os, tent-camps were common in 
the fields north of the Potala, areas now taken over by the grow- 
ing city. In Tibet, picnics are stil] an important social-cultural 
institution, and a true Lhasa picnic naturally involves a tent. 
At festival times entire tent-towns emerge in Norbulingka. 

Smaller residences owned by ordinary townspeople were 
noticeably less decorated than the opulent houses of nobles or 
merchants, and often built in mud brick on a stone foundation. 
Almost all of these buildings in the old town have today disap- 
peared. In Shol, a few such houses stall stand (293, 294, 303). 


BUILDING TYPES 


Tibetan religious structures constitute an essential part of the 
architectural environment. They include stupas (clorten), koras 
(circumambulation routes), mani walls (walls made of stones 
inscribed with mantras), rock art, steles (doring), Aagpoles or 
prayer masts (darchen) and incense burners, A rich literature 
exists on these spiritually and culturally important structures, 
but in this book, devoted to townscape and buildings, they are 
considered of secondary importance within the sacred and pro- 
fane public landscape. 

Most buildings are built on the concept of an ‘architecture 
of pillars. in which miuaterials and practical loadbearing limi- 
tations define the dimensions of structures and interior spaces. 
The buildings may appear to be quite similar, yet this very 
similari¢y of form and architectural expression often conceals 
the fact that they are adapted for widely different uses and 
could therefore be described as representing ditferent build- 
Ing types. 

A tall typology of Tibetan architecture still awaits its researcher. 
Its nevertheless useful to categorize the buildings in Ehiasa inte 
groups, manly according to them tuncdon, i order to present a 
complete list oF historical buildings. With these categories or types’. 
itas possible wath a few kev Tetrers to mdicace whether for ex - 


ample. a house aloug a street has shops or whether a large house 


Isa Mansion or a residential yard. A building can of course rep- 
resent several categories of functions at the same time. 
At the overall] level, two categories of building types exist: 


religious and secular. Here are the main types. 
Religious brildings 


AL TFemple complex or compound. Example: Jokhang (3.13). 

The Tibetan temple is often a square hall with a flat roof 
and skylight carried by a ‘forest’ of columns. The entrance is 
from the south. Facing the entrance along the northern wall is 
a dong altar with Buddha images and saints. In the centre of 
the assembly hall, long rows of maroon miattresses between the 
columns indicate the area where monks sit during daily chant- 
ing sessions. Wall paintings cover the walls and thangkas hang 
from the beams. Major temples have over long periods of ame 
developed into large building complexes with several court- 
yards and a multitude of functions. 


B. Temple or chapel. Example: Lukhang chapel (317). 

Smaller temples are often built m special places for special 
purposes. A small number of resident caretaker monks or nuns 
from the overseeing monastery take turns being responsible for 
the temple's upkeep. 


C. Monastery. Example: Tsomonting (308). 

A Lhasa monastery consists typically of four wings around 
arather large courtyard, The northern wing functions as the 
main building with three to four doors and with one or two 
separate temples. The main building is attached at both ends 
to the side wings over two floors. with monks’ cells reached 
trom a gallery. The layout is symietrical, with the entrance 
normally through a gate in the centre of the south wing. A 
monastery can also be integrated into a temple complex, m 


which case itis adapted to the overall layout of the temple. 
Secular buthdings 


1. Momanental offical building (palace, fort, military: building, gor 
cramental production building). Examples: Magshikhang (army 
headquarters) (296) and Barkhang Chenmo (Gangjan Pende 
‘Terdzokhang. printing house) (288). 

Inside Lingkor. the only buildings of this category are the 


Potala and some im Sh6l on the slopes of Marpori, 


fe, Other official bittldines 
Phese are mostly found in Sh6k Shel Barkhang (prinunyg 


house) (sos), Neti Barkhang (noney printing house) (298). Shel 


Lekung (administrative building) (289) and Shol Dekyiling 
(prison) (290). The only building of this type in the old town 
is Nangtseshar (prison) (8). 


F Mansion. Example: Shatra (143). 

A mansion is the residence of an extended aristocratic or 
wealthy family. The typical configuration consists of a main build- 
ing with up to three storeys on the north side of a courtyard. 
To the east, south and west stand secondary buildings or out- 
buildings. The main building is usually symmetrical and always 
socially and functionally hierarchical. Its layout resembles a mon- 
astery, except that the main building of the mansion occupies 
the entire northern part of the site with the secondary build- 
ings attached to it (the main hall of a monastery is enclosed on 
both sides by its secondary buildings). The urban mansion is 
adapted from the traditional rural family compound, a large 
walled-off yard in mud brick or stone construction with a main 
house oriented east-west to expose its long side to the sun at 
the back of the yard. The entrance to the mansion compound 
is normally from the south and, if possible, should lie in the north- 
south axis that runs through the building complex. The main 
building is normally built in stone, with the outbuildings often 
a combination of stonework (lower level) and mud brick con- 
struction. Large ornate windows and balconies make the main 
building’s top floor appear rich and monumental. These large 
sun-windows and balconies probably derived from tgoth-century 
influences. Courtyard buildings, usually one storey lower than 
the main building, have rooms and spaces on the upper floor 
that are reached from a gallery. The ground floor of each build- 
ing provides space for stables and storage rooms. 

A generally high level of workmanship and decoration, with 
finest materials available for construction, characterized these 
mansions, Noble families in Lhasa were the first to import 


materials such as glass and steel beams for their houses. 


G. Townhouse, Example: Trapchishar (1), 

The townhouse isa further example of the most common 
traditional residential building type. adapted to suit often quite 
confined urban sites. Each townhouse has a courtyard, often 
small but essenual tor light and ventilation, which acts as an 
arena for outdoor domestic activities. On the Barkor and many 
other market Janes, the ground floor shops connect to dwell- 
ing areas above by means of steep ladders and trap doors. 


H. Streethouse. Example: Shamo Karpo (7). 
This terin describes a hybrid of the townhouse when the 
site 18 too restricted to allow fora courtyard. The streethouse 


is it only from the street, and is often located on corners to 


increase the number of windows. Adjoining buildings behind 
it allow little space for the normal facilities of an independent 
building, and therefore the streethouse normally lacks its own 
Jatrine-tower. The streethouse type most likely developed as 
the town grew denser and as more marginal sites were used 
for commercial and residential construction. The streethouse 
always has shops on the ground floor. 


I. Residential yard (or building). Example: Delin Khangsar (106). 

The residential or tenement yard in old Lhasa is clearly an 
urban creation. Originally, it was privately owned by rich mon- 
asteries or the government, and built to generate rental income 
as well as to provide much needed housing. Unlike most other 
buildings, the residential yard is normally asymmetrical. built 
to fit the given site configuration. It is often an assembly of 
small, terraced and uniform two- or three-storey townhouses. 
A common courtyard provides access to a well and latrines. 


J. Clustered housing. Example: Sh6l East cluster (301-303). 


Lower social strata in Lhasa lived in simpler single-storey, 
mud brick buildings, often clustered with animal pens and out- 
buildings. Very few of this building type remain, with some 
examples in Shol. They are in many respects similar to the tra- 


ditional rural housing cluster. 


K. Summerhouse. Example: Tsomonling Drokhang (252). 

The summerhouse emerged as an urban phenomenon to- 
wards the end of the rgth century, when noble families built 
summer houses in the open landscape, away from their main 
residence in the increasingly dense, warm and smelly old town. 
Gradually, many well-established famultes sold or rented out 
their residence in town and moved permanently to the new 
‘suburbs’. Located in a Jarge garden, the original summerhouse 
has a generous south-facing window front, a separate kitchen 
and servant buildings. A monastery often has a summerhouse 


tor the abbot in an adjacent garden. 


L. Outbuilding. Example: Chibra (169). 

All major compounds or estates have outbuildings located beth 
inside and outside the main enclosed courtyard. As Lhasa grew 
denser. outbuildings were gradually upgraded or replaced by 
buildings of a higher category. Today, stables and other sec- 


ondary structures are nearly enurely gone. 
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Townscape 


INTRODUCTION 


The Potala rises high above the plain of Lhasa as a welcoming 
and unmistakable beacon for any approaching visitor. It ap- 
pears long before any other sign of the town, whether arriv- 
ing from east or west. In olden times it must have been with 
special excitement that travellers came upon this spectacular, 
relatively large town. The distinct form of early 2oth-century 
Lhasa contrasted sharply with the surrounding open landscape, 
but already in the late 1950s the borders of the town were be- 
coming ‘blurred’ with many new buildings on the outskirts. 
Today the city fills almost all available space in the valley. 

‘Townscape’ often refers to the activity of planning and 
building structures with a particular concern for pleasing and 
aesthetic results. In this book, townscape means the combined 
fabric or grain of buildings and open spaces that physically make 
up the environment of the town. For townscape a single build- 
ing is less important than the coherence and integrity of the 
public space. In the dense, traditional townscape of Lhasa it is 
sometimes hard to distinguish one building from another. Ear- 
lier this was not the case; buildings spread out with gardens 
and open space between them, the battered walls of the build- 
ings reinforcing a life quite independent of others. Simply put, 
townscape features were less prominent. 

Lhasa as an architectural composition is, like most other 
towns, a result of the ordinary life of generations of residents, 
the interventions of its leaders and the accumulation of all his- 
torical events that the town has experienced. Neolithic finds 
might indicate that the Lhasa valley supported village struc- 
tures already in the 7th century. The traditions of building and 
architecture that have formed Lhasa were strongly rooted in 
rural culture, perhaps developed partly in the Lhasa valley it- 
self. In trying to understand the complex, multi-layered na- 
ture of a townscape, it is rewarding to try to build imaginary 
bridges to these events and personalities of long ago. 

The urban environment in Lhasa consists of the urban struc- 
ture or grain combined with its urban life. [t 1s composed of 
the following:' 


~a physical dimension that describes buildings, building pat- 
terns, densities, architectural and aesthetic values and concerns; 

— a functional dimension that describes land use, localiza- 
tion of functions, infrastructure etc; 

— socio-economic dimensions concerned with demo- 
graphics, living conditions ete; 

— network dimensions of traffic and communications, en- 
ergy, resources and environmental relationships. 

As a pre-industrial Buddhist town, Lhasa was confronted 
with the force of modern life only a few decades ago. New 
social and physical models introduced to the old structure pro- 
duced tremendous changes to traditional architecture and 
townscape. Traditional townscape during the past 20-40 years 
has disappeared fast in Lhasa; this is typical for most historical 
towns worldwide. 

Contrary to modern urban landscape, traditional townscape 
is considered to be sustainable and in need of relatively small 
investments to maintain itself. In a traditional townscape re- 
spect for the environment and the balance between require- 
ments and resources somehow manages to prevail. This is not 
the case with modern, ever-expanding cities. 

Contemporary society acts as if the myths of progress and 
development will go on forever. Such a view easily overlooks 
the formidable cultural resources that exist in the traditional 
townscape, resources that could help renew and regenerate the 
very same urban environment. In Lhasa, historical townscape 
and the lessons of living, accumulated through a thousand years, 
could be immensely valuable as a ‘seed-bag’ for future cultural 
transformation. 

A town is a composition of elements, patterns of buildings 
and structural features with ‘veins’ — streets, alleys, lanes, public 
spaces — that make each townscape different from every other. 
A town may be described as young, mature or old. A mature 
town is coherent, having reached a form in harmony with needs 
and use. After dramatic shifts in values and circumstances, an 
urban community may split into a*new town’ and an ‘old town’ 
- often leading to the deterioration of the old town as it be- 
comes culturally and economically marginalized. 

The question of what constitutes the qualities of an old 
town can be answered in different ways. Some emphasize the 
presence of important and representative old buildings, others 
the entire environment of anonymous or vernacular buildings. 
Others again claim public space to represent the most impor- 
tant quality. Whether to protect and maintain a traditional town 
after its original functions no longer exist presents a dilemma. 
Should it be turned into a giant museum, or should it be re- 
interpreted or allowed to disappear as a historical environment? 
Parts of old Lhasa are already turning into museums — the 


Jokhang Temple and Barkor twith 
religious procession. Wall painting, 
gallery of the central courtyard (middle, 
south wall), Potala Palace (late 17th 
century). This wall painting shows a 
grand religious festival in the hicart of 
the old town, Such ritual processions 
were whways very important functions 
within the Lhasa townscape, Tibet's 
oldest temple, the zth-century_Jokhang, 
stands in the middle surrounded by 
secular houses; the picture’s overall 
impression highlights the central rele of 
the Jokhang Temple in Lhasa. 

The space between the temple and 
the houses is the Barkor, market, Rora 
(circmambulation route) and most 
important public space in the town, The 
temple’ main entrance faces the viewer. 
A long procession, secmtnuely emerging 
from the temple, has among other 
clements mortks, other religious figures, 
dancers, people (apparently women) 
playing among the crowds, fierce looking 
figures with masks, two horses and three 
elephants. All proceed along the Barkor. 
Temporary fences block the Barker's 
southern part (right), probably set aside 


for use during the festival. In front of 


the Jokhane are the old stele, which still 
stands today, and the famous willow 
tree of Princess Wen Cheng. Along the 
Barkor the procession meets a_free- 
standing wall aud a stupa with a gate, 
Onlookers, Mongol tents aud tall prayer 
masts with vertical banners line the 
route, tthe Barker’ south-eastern 
corner (upper right) the procession 
deviates from the kora and follows a 
lane parallel to its southern part. Here 
it mects a food station, more Mongol 
tents and perhaps an open-air kitchen, 


finally to reach and cross Yuthok bridge 


before continuing towards the Potala 
foutside the frame to the left). The 
upper right corner reveals troubled water, 
perhaps the Kyichi river If the sercens 
shown were meant to hold back the 
water itis evident why flooding was 
never successfully controlled in the 
Lhasa valley, The rocky formation in 
the foreground is unidentified. 
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TOWNSCAPE 


Potala is a prime case ~ and others are now under protection 
— the Jokhang, the Barkor area and a number of individual 
buildings. Serious international efforts now revolve around how 
to protect the values of traditional cultural heritage in urban 
settings. 


RECORDING TOWNSCAPE QUALITIES 


Lhasa’s new townscape, introduced with modern town plan- 
ning in the 1960s, is not discussed here although it has of course 
strongly affected the character of the old townscape. 

Architecture can be defined as the aesthetic, physical or- 
ganization of human activities. With this definition in mind, 
we concentrate on formal and informal structures in the 
townscape, in order to provide descriptions and commentar- 
ies on its most important aspects. Our work involved the in- 
vestigation of topography, history and architecture, and required 
the definition of two main components, ‘developed structures’ 
and ‘individual buildings’. We then recorded, described and 
analysed aspects and dimensions of townscape in text and maps; 
all this was done with a focus on selected, appropriate themes. 
The objective was not to devise a strict methodology that could 
be seen as rigid in approach, but to encourage a considerate 
and creative planning process with the goal of protection for 
old buildings and traditional townscape. We identified about 
60 townscape features but in the end, for reasons of space and 
priority, have here presented only 20. 

‘Developed structures’ may be described as coherent enti- 
ties or independent sections of townscape, comprising anything 
from just a few buildings to entire streets and urban districts.’ 

There are three categories of ‘developed structures’: 

- Townscape features; 

- Townscape patterns; 

- Townscape elements. 

Townscape features describe the overall physical grain of 
the townscape, the spatial compositions, sequences and objects 
that affect the town and give it character. Examples are silhou- 
ettes, main streets, large squares and dominant individual 
buildings. In Lhasa, the Potala Palace and the Jokhang Temple, 
the relationship of Lhasa to the surrounding mountains and 
the relationship between the local hills and the old town are 
good illustrations of townscape features. 

Townscape patterns include the diversity of building pat- 
terns that exist in a townscape to give it a special quality and 
the way buildings relate to each other as groups in the physi- 
cal environment. Examples are a characteristic grouping of 
buildings or an urban block whose physical form came from 


original property lines, new planning policy, old street patterns 
or topography. 

Townscape elements reflect traditional use in town life and 
provide direct visual links to the history and events that shaped 
the town. They are individual spatial elements or details of spe- 
cial interest that provide identity. Examples are an urban space, 
a park, a section of a street and a facade. 


LHASA TOWNSCAPE 


The pattern of human settlement in the Lhasa valley probably 
did not develop as increasingly wide circles of habitat spread- 
ing around and out from the Jokhang and the Barkor, but rather 
as a scattering of widely spaced but historically linked struc- 
tures in the town area, throughout the valley and beyond. In- 
termediary spaces in the old town only filled in gradually. This 
accords with a general pattern of habitat in Tibet and the 
Himalayan region, where each building is a small fortress in 
itself, surrounded by a walled enclosure and open land. Neigh- 
bours reside at a respectable distance. Such is the general rule 
of life also in nomad encampments. Ancient stacked cave dwell- 
ings and villages of clustered, labyrinthine houses, with access 
to all buildings across terraced rooftops, are further examples 
of habitat. Lhasa old town before the mid-1ysos may repre- 
sent yet one more type, with a dense urban area linked through 
a maze of narrow dirt alleyways to markets, holy places and 
the other parts of the city. Growth was organic, with new in- 
dividual structures being added as and where needed. 

The survey component of the LHCA project focused on the 
fine traditional townscape and historical buildings of Lhasa. This 
study proceeded because little documentation existed on the 
architecture and townscape, and rapid changes in the creation 
of a modern city were overwhelming and obliterating the as- 
sets of cultural heritage. 

In Tibetan Buddhist society rituals embrace many aspects 
of life and remind everyone of the ever-present importance of 
religious activity. Sacred hierarchies in the natural and cultural 
landscape are ‘present’ and vital for pilgrims and residents alike. 
Lhasa’s urban environment over time became filled with sa- 
cred places and elements and developed into a potent destina- 
tion of pilgrimage. Townscape became a physical manitestanon 
of human beliefs in the dimensions of space and time; old Lhasa 
illustrates how prototypical patterns of behaviour contribute 
to create specific architectural form. 

The growth pattern described here appears to be the case 
in larger towns and villages, and in the monastic universities 
that came to form small towns in themselves. An overall, 


defining conception for constructed space seems only to have 
arisen in a few cases, such as Samye and Drathang monaster- 
ies, built from the start according to concepts of classical Bud- 
dhist cosmogony and given an idealized physical layout, in the 
form of a mandala or a universe. 

Lhasa at first had the appearance of loose clusters of indi- 
vidual buildings forming the nucleus of a townscape with struc- 
tures located quite freely in a larger landscape, each building 
or estate competing for the most desirable site. An early vil- 
lage community may have existed at the foot of Marpori, pro- 
tected by fortified buildings on Chakpori and Marpori. Pilgrims 
and traders must have provided useful additions to the Lhasa 
community up through the centuries, adding fresh blood and 
new energies. With varying fortunes in power, prominence and 
riches, Lhasa may not have experienced a permanent urban 
community, with established social standards and a controlling 
elite, until the reign of the sth Dalai Lama in the 17th century. 

For the non-monastic community it was auspicious and of- 
ten necessary to live near sacred structures. A house located 
near the Barkor became a high priority for many families. The 
resulting fight for space and position seems nevertheless to have 
affected Lhasa townscape less than in many other famous his- 
torical towns. 

The Jokhang’s sacred role at the centre of the town acted to 
generate the Nangkor, Barkor and Lingkor circumambulation 
routes, all of which changed their courses over the centuries. 
The activity of circumambulation has clearly affected the layout 
of the town greatly, but not exclusively. During the Barkor cir- 
cuit, the flow of pilgrims turns around prayer masts (darchen). 
These may appear at first glance to form part of Lhasa’s sacred 
cosmography, but history shows them to vary widely in date 
and purpose. In total, seven have been erected — two of these 
at Ramoche. The earliest prayer mast went up at the Barkor’s 
south-east corner in 1409. Another from 1720 stands south of 
the Jokhang, and the most recent was set up in front of the 
Jokhang in 1986.3 

This remarkable human behavior of circumambulation 
adapted the paths to follow the evolution of the holy place and 
the changing townscape. The interior Nangkor and exterior 
Barkor form the core circuits, and the 7.5-kin-long Lingkor traces 
the outer kora. This outer limit encloses a sort of ‘island’, which 
includes the Jokhang and the old town, Ramoche, the Potala, 
Chakpori and Bhamari. Its exclusion of Norbulingka suggests 
that the present circuit dates to the time of the sth Dalai Lama. 
Earlier lingkors were probably smaller, although Ramoche would 
surely have been one of the earliest points of delimitation. Some 
weak traces in street patterns in the old town do sugyest the 
formation of other circuits. 


Other sites in Lhasa perhaps add to a sacred pattern, al- 
though a chronological analysis may not support the concept 
of a conscious layout of holy places. In the early 15th century 
a disciple of Tsongkhapa, the great religious teacher and re- 
former, described this region on the Kyichu river as the 
‘Mandala of Lhasa’. This seems to hold true only in the case 
of the four Rigsum chapels, dedicated to Tibet's holiest pro- 
tectors, which stood at the four cardinal points surrounding 
the Jokhang. 

Another sacred ‘group of four’ in the cosmography of Lhasa 
is the four ‘Lings’, residences of the regents of Tibet. These 
four 17th-century Gelukpa institutions are Tengyeling, Tsomon- 
ling, Kundeling and Tsechokling. 

Lhasa town had a number of residences known as labrangs, 
built specially for incarnate lamas. The earliest is Labrang 
Nyingba, where Tsongkhapa stayed during the first Great Prayer 
Festival (Monlam Chenmio) in 1409. This fine structure on the 
inner Barkor is also known as Thonpa and may be the oldest 
noble residence remaining in Lhasa. From 1757 onwards, other 
important regent-lamas were allowed to build new residences 
in the central town, but private labrangs were forbidden. Ex- 
amples are Takdrak Labrang and Radreng Labrang. 

Although religion and politics have always been intimately 
linked in Lhasa, many residences or mansions belonged spe- 
cifically to the secular world. These were the homes of nobles 
and government officials, merchants and foreigners, princes and 
diplomats, such as Nepalese ambassadors and the Manchu 
Ambans, China’ representatives in Tibet. 

Special laws developed to govern construction in the in- 
ner town. No building could be as high as the Jokhang, nobles 
could build to three storeys in height, but buildings for ordi- 
nary people could be only two stories. With the exception of 
two or three specially privileged residences, no lay houses, no- 
ble or otherwise, could have the benma frieze at the top para- 
pet — this was reserved for religious structures. 


TOWNSCAPE FEATURES 


High mountains bordering the Lhasa valley visually dominate 
the town, which sits on the flat valley floor just north of the 
Kyichu river. In the middle of the valley rise two steep hills, 
Marpori (y& metres) and Chakpori (100 metres), and near them 
a much smaller one, Bhamari (17 metres). The top of each hill 
held an institution; the Potala on Marpori, the Medical Col- 
lege (Mentsikhang) on Chakpori and Gesar Lhakhang on 
Bhamari. These hills function as landmarks and project an ex- 
traordinary power across the wide plain. 


Key to Townscape maps 
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‘Townscape features. Scale 1 : 20 000. 
Townscape features here mean spatial 
compositions, sequences or objects that 
affect the town and give it character, as 
for instance silhouettes, main streets, 
large squares or dominant individual 
buildings. In Lhasa the Potala and the 
Jokhang, the relationship of Lhasa to 
the surrounding mountains, and the 
relationship between the local hills and 
the old town may be used as illustra- 
tions of townscape features. 


The four main features: 

1, The hills, especially Marpori with the 
Potala and Chakpori with the 
(former) Medical College. 

2. The old town, the flat, dense build- 
ing mass which once stood out as a 
distinct form but now has diffused 
into the general fabric of Lhasa. 

3. The Jokhang Temple, at the centre of 
the old town, formerly dominant for 
its size, height, golden roofs and 
historic importance. 

4. Beijing Shar Lam, the main street 
that earlier connected the Potala and 
the Jokhang. Today it divides the old 


town in two. 
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JING SHAR LAM 


Marpori 


The curved hill of Marpori stands one km north of the river 
and the slope facing south seems somehow protected from the 
winds that sweep through the valley. A very early habitat was 
probably established here and today’s Sh6l, the administrative 
village below the Potala, is quite likely a descendant of this 
first community. Marpori was a natural location for a fort. 
Massive defensive structures built into the rocky formation 
transformed the hill itself into a stronger, more dominating pres- 
ence that radiated power and control over the surroundings. 


Chakpori 


Chakpori, slightly taller than Marpori, must have appeared 
impressive with the small, concise structures of the Medical 
College at its summit. Much of the drama of Lhasa’s silhou- 
ette is due to the Marpori-Chakpori formations, seen in con- 
trast to the restrained shape of the historical town. 


Bhamari 


The low hill is hardly more than a mound. Before modern 
buildings surrounded it, Bhamari was a pleasant hillock on the 
valley plain that stood out in counterpoint to the hard, rocky 
character of the two larger hills. 


Od Lhasa 


Ina nondescript Aat and exposed area of marshy scrubland, 
most two km east of the hills, the old town of Lhasa took 
‘orm as it grew up around the Jokhang Temple. In time it would 
come to stand out distinctly as large Mat clusters of grey stone 
suildings, fat roofs with colourtul prayer lags, coloured walls 
und a few curved and pointed golden roofs, all interspersed 
with open spaces, Wooded areas and agricultural gardens. Dur- 
ing some periods, a protective town wall may have underlined 
its shape. The Lhasa of yesteryear — a defined torm on the fat 
slain at a distance from the river — can be called in the vo- 


sabulary of townscape “a niayor developed structure’. 


Centuries before the towering Potala Palace was built on 


Marpori, the Jokhang Temple, with modest height but 


considerable mass, lay almost by itelfin a marshy spot, first as 
asymbol of kingly power, then ay a major magnet for reli- 
gious and secular activity. The Jokhang experienced many ups 
and downs through history, but always retained its central role 
as a destination for pilgrimage and worship, thanks largely to 
the sacred Jowo Buddha image within. The temple was a natural 
nucleus for a town that expanded in the 17th century and cul- 
minated in the early part of the 20th century. 

In the greater valley landscape. the hills of Marpori and 
Chakpori constituted one power point and the Jokhang an- 
other. In some respects they can be seen as vertical and hori- 
7ontal emanations; their roles as centres of power, at least 1n 
legend, affected the growth and form of the communities sur- 
rounding them. 


Pisa Old Town, Plas ‘pileria’ map" 
comes from d photograph of a pauitiny, 


first published in isyg ae Lo dietinie 


Hddelfs Phe Buddhisia of Fiber 
or Lanwusma. ft desenhes tan rantisn- 
ally clear tay the cindy distinct fora 
of the ofd town centred arotmnd the 
Joking. Apparently a pormeter wall 
closes Hhe town on all stdes except 
forrards the riven. Phe Lingker a omt- 
side the wall and follows it for lougy 
sirctehes. Remarkable are the mansions 
in theiy large, walled gardens by the 
river, The Yuthok bridee ts also a focus. 


Tie frome the Potala root, tags, Levk- 
mig fonds the conte of dhe old town, 
one fist sees nm the foregronmtd the Sheol 
pormeter wali is rowers. Phe large 
fakester matisren fat centre, one-fourth 
in from the left mmareind teas ence the 
only brrhdinig iv the expanse benvcen 
Shol aad the old town, Teday (2000), 
severdd som-high-rise buildings distat 
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Beijing Shar Lam. Scale: 6300. 
Beijing Shur Lam’ streetscape main- 
tats close visual contact with the 
mountains, seen to the north and south, 
a quality that is very important for the 
enure old rowe. This is indicated on the 


MourtaiAs 
/ 


thematic map, which also identifies the 


| 


four monasteries located along the street = 
| Poiaig 


as well as Jebrngang, the minstal 
temple dedicated to TsoneRhapa, tith 4 


= | j 
Yabshi beak (2 on 


100,000 Innages (How destroyed) of the 
Gelukpa founder. The splendid view of | I} 
the Potala rising above the townscape, 
especially from Beijing Shar Lam near 
Mert monastery, nuit be preserved, 

The tive Yabshis, family residences of 
the Dalat Lamas, lie along this street, 
Yubshi Phiiukhang is today the only 
remaining old building located directly 
on Beijing Shar Lam (severely exposed 
to traffic). Tivo other old smructires 
shown on the map were recently demol- 
ished, Mert monastery carlier had dircet 
access to Beijing Shar Lam, as recorded 
in satellite photos and old maps, but is 
nou largely obscured behind modern 
buildings. 


Mountains 


(Tea hause} 
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Mountains. 


Beijing Shar Lan 


A track or lane that approached Lhasa from the west connected 
the hills and the Jokhang. It passed the West Gate (Bargo Kani), 
the foot of Marpori outside Shél and continued on a rough 
diagonal towards the Jokhang, on its way crossing a small stream 
by means of a covered stone bridge (Yuthok Zampa). This lane 
has been identified as Beijing Shar Lam. Most of the track has 
disappeared, but some sections connect to the present Beijing 
Shar Lam and one part survives as the largely reconstructed 
stone bridge in the midst of modern commercial buildings. The 
lane in its modern form continues to be an important link be- 
tween major townscape features. 

The cast part of Beijing Shar Lam follows the route of a 
narrower, earlier lane that served the four large monasteries of 
old Lhasa which were located along it. and connects with sites 
east of town. The manner in which Beijing Shar Lam cuts the 


old townscape in two is of considerable consequence — mostly 


Hise Gate, main street and remodelled omer Shél, rggr. This view from the 
soumiona stupa of the Lest Gate shows te main street, here called Bering Kyl 
Laun, paved with eramte, aluost 50 ne teide and 600m long. This is a far ery 
from the dart tacks of 80 years age. If the monumentality of the Potala ts net tn 
danger of heme dheafed by dus gigantic linear exposure, the original charm of 
approaching the town has definitely been fost, 
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negative. Despite its present appearance as a modern and hap- 
hazard urban collage, the streetscape of Beijing Shar Lam still 
contains so many historical elements that it seems justified to 
describe it as a major developed structure — a dominant and 


ordering element in the townscape. 
Points of Reference 


The Potala on Marport and the Medical College on Chakpori 
were the two obvious visual points of reference: they acted as 
Magnets to attract all visual attention in the central parts of the 
Lhasa valley. They also finetioned as navigational points, making 
it easy to identify a location almost anywhere in the townscape. 

Other traditional reference pomes in Lhasa, man-made or 
religious in nature, are smaller and generally more difficult to 
detect. But a number of them are so important on the basis of 
age, size, appearance or cultural significance that we have here 
named whole areas of townscape atter then: the Jokhang area, 
the Ramoche area, the Mosque area. 
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Beijing Shar Lam, caster end, 1994. 
The street here follows the line of the 
original lane. The Potala, 2 kui aivay, 
stands exactly atthe end of the view 
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Points of reference. Scale 1: 20 000, 
Points of reference are hased on visual 
features and other qualities that identify 
tuportant points tia rongl imental 
map of a town, In Lhasa, the Potala is 
hy far the most important refercuce 
point, a vistal anchor for the cntive 
valley. The Jokhang ts equally impor- 
tant as the spiritual focus for the old 
foun, 


Liew north from old Lhasa, 1y97- 
Ramoche Teniple is a ntuypor pout of 
reference but hurdly noticed when twalk- 
tty the streets. Tts golden roof anid spires 
stand out against the surroundings only 


wher scen over the rooftops. 
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Harmony, scale, variety of 


distinguish the four townscap 


Lhasa old town in a flat river landscape 


Potala Palace and fort 
age of Shél below; 

Chakpori village clust 

Yabshi Taktster, an 


landscape 


on Marpori 


fowwnscape patterns, Scale £220 000. 
forenscape patterns identify different 
rays that buildtigs relate te cach ether 
iso groups da the phystal aivironment 
Phe pattern may be identified tn the 
ome of ad characterisne group of brihd- 
nes onan tirban block thar is aren: tts 
Ary steal form dy a consegtictter of artat- 
rll property divisions, nen planning 
volicy, oft street patterns, Copogruplry ot 
hier factors. 


Phe four areas trdteated have distirctly 

different patterns: 

1 Conmalized town on the flat plain 

>. Palace “fortress on top of the full wit 
fortified village below 

3. Cares and minor buildutes ia 
HUMANE HOLT SCT, 

yp. Detached mansion, 
Buch of the four pattcrns as shown in 

‘he following four detailed theme maps. 


Cane te the old town, Psonak Lan, 
tygr, Phe lanes are offen so narrow 
md crooked that veliicutar traffic ts 
mpossthle. Tris dames stele ay thes tat 


wake the old poien special and vital. 
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outlving religious and secular centres bevend the borders of 
Lhasa. 

The map of the old town (p. 73) shows all old buildings still 
standing in roog, With exisany lines and alleyways. The Barkor 
(termediate Kora) remains meact, but the origmal Lingkor (outer 
kora enclosing old Lhasa) now only exists ay fragments. 

It is not yet known how and when Lhasa developed into a 
complex. mature townscape from the oral. solitary Jokhang 
structure. Geomaney almost certainly played a part. One notices 
that the two oldest. mose importante temples. the Jokhang and 
Ramoche = and also febumegang from the irth century - are 
ortented almost exactly on the cardinal axes, Ie is assumed that 
this onentation was of central maportance. ana that the build- 
ings Were constructed ian open landscape. Almost no other 
buildings in Phasa perhaps with the excepaon of Shide monas- 
tery, adhere to this stict orientation, Rather, buildings grew up 
relation co the direction of Koras and the radial routes con- 
neeted to these horas, [eis natural to assume. theretore. that chis 
layout of paths formed the oldest pattern im historic E hasa. 

Asseen in the map. the large monasteries and mansions al- 
ways follow the same layout: aan building to the north faces 
va courtward te the soudh, An interesung exception to this 1s 
the Gorkha Nvingba mansion (former Nepalese embassy). 
Where the man building sits treely toside a sarrounding court- 
vatd andis anicnted almost exactly norte south and east-west. 

Phe people ot Phasa have always telt if mmportant to locate 


them buildings inside the Lineker and as close to the Jokhang 
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as possible. Lhasa’s first Muslim mosque stood outside the 
Lingkor, but otherwise temples, monasteries, mansions and 
smaller buildings seem to be distributed inside at random, 
though paying attention to topography. Exceptions are the four 
monasteries that lie almost on a line perpendicular to the 
Jokhang-Ramoche axis. These institutions — Meru, Gyurme, 
Shide, Tsomonling — were established at very different times; 
the oldest, Meru, in the gth century and the youngest, Tsomion- 
ling, in the 18th century. During this long period large parcels 
of land between the Jokhang and Ramoche probably existed 
as natural landscape and cultivated land. Otherwise these 


religious institutions would not have been able to create their 
extensive gardens. This belt of wealthy, important monasteries 
may have defined the northern edge of the built up townscape, 
with Ramoche in fields behind them to the north. Remind- 
ers of the character of the area are the two small summerhouses 
that are today entirely enclosed by modern buildings. 


Potala and Shoél 


The pattern of built form found on Marpori, a fortified pal- 
ace protecting a village at the foot of the hill, is well known 


Pattern 4b, Centralized town on the flat 
plain, Scale 1: 7500. Here presented 
are buildings, old lanes and alleyways 
that still existed in 1994. Parts of the 
Lingkor and streets that have gone are 
shown with a dotted line. Koras around 
the central Jokhang Temple have gener- 
ated the street pattern, and fragments of 
probably ‘dissolved’ koras are visible, 
Radiating streets connect centre and 
periphery. The important Ramoche 
Lam links the Jokhang with Sera 
monastery. Main buildings generally face 
south, taking their orientation from 
already existing lanes. It was desirable 
to locate buildings inside the Lingkor 
and near the Jokhang, but it seems there 
were never nes to dictate where the 
buildings were to be placed, 
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Panern 2. Palace /fortress on top of the 
hill with fortified village below, Scale 

1: 3000. The entire top ef Mayport 

hill has been transformed inte a series of 


terraces, partly hollow, as bases for a 
ereat muntber of complex: buildings 
woven together to fornt one of the 
world’s most impressive architectural 
compositions, Major elements inthe 
architecture are the enormous sloping 
supporting walls that recapture the 
natural form of the hill and the fragile 
cloud-like golden roofs that crows the 
Potala. The village of Shol is possibly 
the oldest inhabited area in Lhasa. 
Shoals organization follows a largely 
rectangular pattern with many varta- 
tions. Here, as in the old town, the 
delineation of routes and tracks seems to 
have directed the location and form of 
the buildings. Most evident is the track 
from the main Shel gate to the foet of 
the great stainvay; this testifies to the 
lack of architectural axes in Tibetan 
fownscape, 
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Opposite lefi: Shel, r99g. ol small part of central Shel still has a rural, idyllic 
cfaracter, until recently even awit cows and sheep. Less central parts of the old 


rome fad areas with similar britdines, 
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Right: Shél and Potala, from the roof of Shél’s main gate, 1994. 

The irregular track from the gate zigzags up to the foot of the Potala’s giant 
stairs, The row of old houses to the left form the original front facing the track; 
similar houses on the other side have disappeared to make way for the new 
entrance road cast of the main gate. 


from other Tibetan towns — Shigatse and Gyantse, for instance 
- and elsewhere in the Himalayan region. The Potala, how- 
ever, stands alone for its clarity of architectural composition 
and richness of architectural and artistic execution. It seems to 
form a crystallized extension of the Marpori rock; the main 
walls reinforce the irregular slopes to create an awesome, highly 
unusual barrier between the Potala’s spiritual and physical im- 
mensity and the surrounding world. 

Shél has a village character, with traditional buildings pro- 
tected inside a high enclosing wall with watchtowers and heavy 
guarded gates. The layout of buildings follows an almost rec- 
tangular pattern, most unlike that of the old town but familiar 
in freer townscape not affected by internal ritual routes. 
Whether Sh6l could be described as being ‘more planned’ than 
the old town remains uncertain. Regardless of its semi- 
orthogonal geometry, no rules may be detected regarding lo- 
cation of functions or spatial hierarchies. The largest open space, 
used for religious festivals, was the area in front of the large 
printing house, Barkhang Chenmo, by the western perimeter 
wall. This area is now partly filled with new housing.®° Out- 
side the fortified walls, Outer Sh6él was a village of its own; 
today only one building remains. The pattern of townscape as 


well as building types in Outer Shél seems to have more re- 


sembled Lhasa old town than Shol. 
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Clockwise: 

Pattern 3, Caves and wninor buildings 
Hed Mintatire Mount SCLIN. 

Scale ts 3 000. The topography here ent 
the north of Chakpori totally dominates 
the arrangenicnt of buildings and archi- 
tecture. Aecess to the ridge is only by 
very narrow footpaths, 


dancern 4. Yabshi Taktster, detached 
manston. Sealer: 3 000. This large 
mansion, built for the family of the tgth 
Dalat Lana in the ryges, was stated 
by itself in a large garden like countless 
other manstons all oper Tibet, then as 
the only detached mansion inside the 
Lingkor, 


Vabshi Takester, r997. There is sall 
space around the mansion bur it has 
more the character of a backyard with 
the garden gone. The building thar once 
dominated the space benveen the Potala 
and the old town ts now hard to find. 


Chakport houses from above, 1996. 
The small Chakport housing group 
clings to the ride, Today: they: are in 
ruins, but this unique type of buildings 
should be preserved. 


Caves at Chakport North, 1994. 
Modern buildings hide the entrance to 
the meditation caves assigned to. King 
Songrsen Gampo and tris Nepalese 
queen, Together with the small housing 
wroup and a munnery, they coustttite 
the pattern of minor detached seructiites 
Td MOUATE SCTE. 
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Rock carvings 


Chakpori village clister 


At the northern end of Chakpori, close to the West Gate, a 
small group of clustered houses clings to the narrow ridge. 
Shaped as a small village cluster in a rocky terrain, they are 
unique in Lhasa. Together with the nearby Tangtong Gyelpo 
temple, they may have formed a small community of their own, 
housing mainly medical monks and lamas from Mentsikhang, 
the Chakpor1 Medical College. Almost all the buildings are 
today dilapidated or ruined. 


yabshi Taktster: individual building in a landscape 


This large mansion, built for the family of the 14th Dalai Lama, 
18 a recent tradidonal construction and today the only build- 
ing in old Lhasa situated in an open Jandscape unattached to 
other structures. Yabshi Taktster represents a distinct building 
type: the free-standing larger residence in extensive gardens, 
found all over Central Tibet. It is assumed to have developed 
trom a more or less fortified or protected farmstead, imported 
into a semi-urban setting as here in Lhasa. Gradually it turned 
into a townhouse. Yabshi Taktster is difhcult to find because 


the modern townscape surrounds it on all sides, 
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TOWNSCAPE ELEMENTS 


Ten townscape elements are included here from a total of 
about $0 investigated, based on observations of daily life and 
familiarity with the overall functional-ritual townscape of 
Lhasa. 


1. Lingkor: outer kora 


The Lingkor today varies considerably from the traditional 
Lingkor. In fact, only two sections exist in more or less authentic 
shape, described below as separate elements. The map (p. 78) 
shows the old and new Lingkor. With the construction of large 
modern residential compounds north-north-east of the old 
town, the Lingkor today runs along a new major street, Lingkor 
Chang Lam. To the south it also follows a new street, Jingdrol 
Shar Lam, the longest and widest straight street in Lhasa. Only 
to the south-east and south-west does the original Lingkor re- 
main nearly intact. 

Citizens and pilgrims walk the Lingkor in their hundreds 
as part of daily worship, to accrue personal merit and to hon- 
our the religious institutions located inside its perimeter. On 
the map each dot represents one such major religious institu- 
tion. Numerous older Lhasa citizens walk the Lingkor each 
morning — alone, with grandchildren and neighbours or with 
a pet animal. Along the way they might pause at a traditional 
teahouse. There are also several ‘stations’ along the route where 
smal] offerings are made, especially along the western section. 


These stations are marked with prayer flags or incense burn- 
ers. Also, large mounds of hand-sized stones, some inscribed 
with a sacred mantra, have accumulated at strategic points 
where the route may change direction, for example where it 
turns sharply right upon leaving the riverbank or where it 
meets the rock face of Chakpori and turns left. An old stone 
mound by the river can be seen on Aufschnaiter’s 1948 map 
(see p. 28). It disappeared in 1998.A circuit of the Lingkor is 
said to refresh both body and spirit. 


2. Tsekor: Marpori kora 


The kora around Marpori and the Potala is in character, form 
and function changing fast. Until a few years ago, the Tsekor 
was a simple gravel footpath around the base of Marpori with 
open views across the landscape. Today it is a broad paved pe- 
destrian road enclosed by high walls on both sides, with the 
Potala visible over the inner wall and a modern cityscape clos- 
ing in from the other directions. Market stalls have moved in, 
first with items for the pilgrims and recently with food and 
consumer goods. In 1999, for the first time, meat was sold here. 
The Tsekor is becoming a market street, but koras have always 
more or less been religious and secular entities. 

To the east, Karnga Dong Lam, with its long established 
market activity, extends up to Nyangdren Lho Lam. To the 
south the kora runs along the pavement of Beying Kyil Lam 
and the huge new Potala square: most pilgrims use a newly 
evolved footpath directly under the perimeter wall of Shél. 


Townscape elements. Scale 1 : 20 000. 
Townscape elements are individual 
spatial clemenits or details of special 
interest that provide identity, often 
playing important roles as backdrop to 
traditional public life. Such elements 
might be an urban space, a park, a 
section of a street, a facade or a smaller 
component. 


The ten most important townscape 
elements of old Lhasa: 


9. 
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Lingkor: outer kora. 

Tsckor: Marpori kora. 

Barkor: intermediate kora. 
Lingkor South-east. 

Lingkor South-west. 

Ramoche Lant. 

Jokhang square. 

Barkor Tromshung Jang: Barkor 
North square. 

Sungchéra: Barkor South square. 


10. Ramoche square. 
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‘fowuscape element. Lingkor: outer kor. 
Seale t: 
7.5-kut kona that entirely cnetreles old 
Uasa. It was for centuries an tmportant 
onter boundary of the spatial-rcligious 
landscape of the town, to which the 
‘memory map' made by Zasak figuic 
Taring bears witness (see p. 30). 


20 000, The Lingkor is a long, 


Lingkor passing along Kyichit river, 
1987. This scenery may have changed 
somewhat during the previots 30 years, 
but that ts nothing compared to the 
changes betivcen 1995-2000, The island 
has been enlarged and a huge housing 
scheme with hundreds of divellings and 
shops has turned it into an entirely new 
city district. The Lingkor remains, 
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Outer Sho}, with buildings several hundred years old, faced 
demolition in tg9y§ when the area between the West Gate and 
Karnga Dong Lam became upgraded. Only one small build- 
ing survived. Until 1995, the outer face of the wall enclosing 
Shol revealed its rammed earth construction. Now exposed in 


its entire length, che wall has been faced with granite blocks. 


With a length of 1yoo metres, the Tsekor is twice as long 
as the Barkor and significantly less crowded. The invasion of 
market stalls is gradually changing this and the Tsekor is be- 
coming increasingly popular for both pilgrims and ordinary 
pedestrian trathe. During the main summer pilgrimage season 
several thousand people circle the Tsekor each day, many for 
the first and only time in their lives. It is a varied and visually 
stimulating walk, with the Potala and distant mountains as foci. 
Long stretches of the Tsekor are lined with prayer wheels. 
Incense burners set into the wall face Marpori, as do numer- 
ous charming stone images of gods and auspicious signs. 

Outside the main gate of Shél two small pavilions each 
house a historical stele. In 1995 they were restored and returned 
from Lukhang park to a site near their original location.” The 
yellow pavilions are constructed in granite blocks, each topped 
by an elaborate Chinese-style roof with green glazed tiles. The 
isth-century steles have beautifully carved capitals. and one 
of them rests on the back of a tortoise. They give accounts of 
ditferent successful battles against the Gorkhas. Across Beying 
Kyil Lam stands an 8-metre-tall stele on a small mound inside 
an enclosure of recent construction. Known as Doring Chima, 
it Was erected during the reign of Trisong Detsen in the &th 
century and commemorates the general whose Tibetan troops 
conquered Chinese territories and occupied Changan, the 
Tang-dynasty capital. 

The stupas of the West Gate, demolished decades ago when 
modern vehicular traftic started to affect Lhasa, were rebuilt in 


tuys. In former times the only access from the west was 


Clockwise from top left 

Lingkor, stone pile. 1997, The Lingkor, turning from the river towards Chakpori, 
passes a huge pile of stones put there by pilgrims and local devotees. This pile 
disappeared during construction work on the new island in 1998 


Tsekor, 2000. Devotees along the Tsekor in_front of the Potala prostrate on the 
sidewalk 


Potala square, 1998. This area, formerly an open meadow, has never been built 
upon. The huge square is used for festivals and Sunday markets. The Tsekor 
passes between the square and the walls of Shél. 


Lingkor passing the Muslim market, 1997. The kora now passes along the 
market and past the old mosque. 


Lingkor near its eastern extreme, 1997. View from the blind end of an inactive 
section of the old Lingkor; the minaret of the old mosque, just outside the kora, 
rises in the background 


through the largest central stupa; this entrance gate to a dra- 
matic degree both linked and separated two huge landscapes. 
The entrance into old Lhasa would have been thrilling. In a 
single glimpse the traveller could take in the Potala towering 
to the left, the defence walls of Sho] below, meadows and fields 
and in the distance Lhasa’s townscape surrounding the Jokhang’s 
golden roofs — all dwarfed by majestic mountains. 

Around Marpori are located a number of culturally and ar- 
chitecturally important structures. They were originally stations 
on the Tsekor, visited in conjunction with walking the kora. 
Some of these stations are included here and described briefly. 

The Elephant House (Langkhang), situated on the Tsekor 


north-west of Marpori, was built to house four elephants 
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Outer Shél, 1987. Outer Shél, de- 
stroyed in 1995, once covered the area 
from the West Gate to Shél’s main gate 
and hid the Shél wall, constructed of 
rammed clay. Only one house remains 
from the ancient village of Outer Shél. 


Tsekor West, 2000. The market devel- 
oped explosively between 1998-2000, 
but in urban situations koras have 
always attracted commerce. The com- 
mercial ‘outer’ side and the religious 
‘inner’ side of the kora are clearly 
separated. 
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received by the 13th Dalai Lama as an imperial gift from China. 
Skeletons of the elephants were found when the building was 
demolished in 1997. A restaurant, now closed, stands in its place. 

Lukhang chapel, also known as the Naga pavilion, is lo- 
cated in the middle of the Lake of the Nagas (snake or dragon- 
like creatures) north of Marpori. The 6th Dalai Lama built the 
chapel on an artificial island in this large pond. The Lukhang 
chapel 1s closed off by a high perimeter wall around a park, 
guarded by ticket vendors. 

Karnga Dong shrine on the Tsekor’s north-east corner is 
taken care of by nuns from Michung Ri convent, located high 
on a mountainside east of Lhasa. The building containing the 
shrine is a recent construction. Large granite slabs carved with 
images of saints and gods perhaps originated from East Rigsum 
Temple, and are said to have been found after the Cultural 
Revolution in the foundations of a bridge. Some of the stones 


are believed to date back to the 7th-century founding of the 


Jokhang.‘ 


On Chakpori south of the Tsekor proper is Palha Lupuk, 
an ancient cave with many Buddhist images cut into the rock 
face. Some say Songtsen Gampo used it as a retreat, others claim 
it to be the oldest known man-made cave in Tibet. Nearby 
sits a small convent-temple established by Tangtong Gyelpo, a 
multi-talented sage of the 15th century who founded Tibetan 
opera, practised medicine and built iron suspension bridges. The 


temple was originally located on the peak of Chakpori but in 


I'sekor West, 1998. The Tsekor today is a wide, paved walkway enclosed by high 
walls, Prayer wheels line the wall towards Marpori. The market remains modest 


Opposite: Townscape element. Tsekor: Marpori kora. Scale 1 : 4 000. The 
Tsekor, nearly two km long, was originally a track in the open countryside 
Today it is turning into a market except for the section in front of Shél. Tea- 
houses and stations along the kora make the circamambulation a varied and 


social experience 


Tsekor, 2000, The Potala is constantly present over the top of the inner wall 
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Tsekor East, Karnga Dong shrine, 
2000. This small modern shrine is a 
stations on the Tsekor. It holds some 
very old carved granite slabs with im- 
ages of Buddha and deities. 


Tsekor in front of Shal, 1997. Two 


reconstructed pavilions house historical 


steles outside the Shol main gate 
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Potala, viewed from the north, 1987. The entire public park north of the Potala, 


with Lukhang chapel and Naga lake, was formerly part of the Tsekor area. Now 


the Tsekor is confined to the walled-in path 


1695 moved to its present site to make way for the Medical 


College, which was demolished in 1959 by the Chinese. 


3. Barkor: intermediate kora 


The Barkor is the kora encircling the larger Jokhang complex 
(Tsuglhakhang). Meru Nyingba monastery and numerous resi- 
dential buildings exist close to the Jokhang inside the Barkor 
Meru Nyingba, built against the Jokhang’s walls, perhaps dates 
from the 7th century. The Barkor’s route has changed a great 
deal over the centuries, as seen in paintings and illustrations 
During its first centuries the Jokhang may have stood alone 
on the marshy plain, surrounded only by simple buildings for 


the craftsmen who built it. A kora probably ran close to the 


Isekor, Doring Chima (stele), 1994. An 8th-ce ntury stele records the Tibetan 
victory over the Chinese. The text is still clearly readable on this beautiful 


monolith, 


temple walls and gradually found its natural form; the kora to- 
day likely resulted from the boom in building during the time 
of the sth Dalai Lama in the 17th century. With this expan- 
sion it became prestigious to live along the Barkor, which be- 
came the focus of Lhasa’s religious and secular life. Here there 
were no formal squares, the largest public space being Sung- 
chora, the extension at the southern entrance to the Jokhang, 
where large gatherings and lectures for monks were staged. No 
square existed in front of the main entrance to the Jokhang - 


only steles and a sacred tree marked the site. 


Chakpori caves, 1997. The caves and nunnery are among the stations within the 


I'sekor area. Cave entrances are more than 20 metres above the ground; the 


terrace of the upper chapel offers a superb view of the Potala 
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Religious processions between the Potala, monasteries and 
the Jokhang are assumed to have been an important aspect of 
interlaced religious and secular life. These processions almost 
always included the Barkor, as recorded in murals and thangkas. 
The Jokhang, most sacred place in Tibet since the 7th-8th cen- 
turies, drew pilgrims to Lhasa in great numbers. They would 
stay for days or weeks, and their need for shelter and food 
contributed considerably to developing the town and its 
conmnunity, 

From early days, the Barkor has been Lhasa’s main market 
area. Even before a proper town grew up, market stalls and lodg- 
ing tents may have lined the circumambulation route, and dur- 
ing religious festivals, complete tent towns mushroomed around 
the Barkor, adding to the bustling social, religious and com- 
mercial lite. 

The Barkor’s physical formt as we know it today probably 
took shape during the late 1800s and early rg00s. Newly added 
buildings lined the Barkor more regularly than betore. some 
large and representative, others small and for residential pur- 


poses. Nearly all of them had shops facing the street. Poday 


the Barkor 1s almost Soo metres long, and 4-20 metres wide. 
Its walls are the inked tagades of two- or three-storey build- 
ings, the older ones with sloping walls that make the space be- 
cween the buildings wider towards the top. This feature gives 
the traditional Tibetan streetscape a unique quality lost with 
the introduction of modern construction and uniform verti- 
cal walls. Along the Barkor as elsewhere im the traditional 
townscape, smaller elements, most with religious significance, 
dot the way: stupas, mani wally, giant prayer masts, incense burn- 
ers, mani piles, steles, clusters of prayer Hags and sacred trees. 
Each clement is approached and venerated according to ritual 
forms — one walks to the left of a mant wall, stupa or prayer 
mast: one offers fragrant juniper to the burners. 

eas religiously auspicious to walk around the Barkor, or 
any hora, and many of the local Tibetans take the stroll daily, 
to be alone with their prayer wheels or to socialize and chat. 
The Barkor, for all its sacred svinbolisma and religious mport. 
also seems to be an ideal market street. [tts not too long, vet 
Jong enough to maintain interest and variety with coustantdy 


changing internal and external views. and with a streetscape 


‘Torwnscape element, Barkor: interned: 
ute kone, Seale tp 000. Thies, the dard 
wn thie sentes of kana serolving around 
die foro Buddha image, is both the 
Most waportant devotional route mn 
Fibet and the wnajor market in the ald 
town, Hundreds of new pilerons throng 
here cerry day and at dusk the crowds 
become awe. Laportant views connee 
the Roraaetth the Potala and the 
MOMS, 


fokhanyg syttare, 1987. View temwards the 
comtrance’ to the Barkor: the Jokhang ts 
to the right. 
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Barkor, 19837. The ccntranee' to the 
Barkor front dre open square baile tn 
1988. This viet looks agatuse the 
clockivise direction of walking, The 
Jokhung ts to the left; a morntain vic 
anchors the site tito the larger 
fandseape. 


Barkor North, 1987. The kor undess 
tito ait clongated syitare (element &, sce 
pga) with the main marker activity on 
the Burkor. The three-storey building to 
the right ts nei bur with traditional 
bartered wally and materials andl accept- 
able proportions. Across from this build- 
ing stands Homstkhang with the 
longest, finest and one of the oldest 
fajudes on the Barker, A quiet architee- 
tral Hariony! retens, 


Barkor North, 1997. Phe sate sqitare 
ay He the previonts photograph. Che 
three-storey brildine hay been replaced 
Ay ane one about the same stoe bur 
with differcut matertals anid detailing 
This concete comspacnon wide vertical 
walls, steel wdidotes and yttast Tibetan 
feanaes destroys the formar taarmony, 
Phas type of reneal is typtaal, dowels 
officer cases ae itorse, Braddies tritares 
on the sate plot ts offen abr zunghy 
fest ol five-year difespan fora building 
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Changing rhythins of views and visual foci, with contrast- 
ing scenes of streetscape, colour, people and mountains, make 
the Barkor experience all the more rewarding. One can even 
see the Potala from two sections of the Barkor, and it iy tempting 
to speculate that these views were intentional and planned. 
Long views like these anchor the Barkor and the old town in 
a larger landscape. Mountains are always visible above the 
buildings and down side streets. The nuportance of keeping 
these views open should be evident to all. 

The Barkor contains some of Lhasa’s most impressive secular 
buildings, vee a large number of these have been demolished 
since the HCA survey and documentation work started in iggs. 
It is truly unfortunate that the finest and most important street 
of old Lhasa has changed to such a degree. A few new build- 
ings are being successfully rebuilt in a near-traditional Tibetan 
style and some traditional buildings are now properly repaired 
and upgraded. 

Sall. all is not well on the Barkor. Towards the south-east 
corner one meets a modern shopping centre, built in the early 
1ggos to replace the large Surkhang family mansion. It is con- 
siderably larger than the old building, built in concrete with 
large steel windows and vertical, non-sloping walls. Inside one 
is introduced to. amodern commercial world of glass, steel and 
marble, The new Surkhang severely breaks with the scale and 
harmony of built form on the Barkor. Attempts to add ‘Ti- 
betan style’ details are crude pastiche. The Barkor deserves at 
least. a competent reconstruction of the traditional buildings 
on this important corer. 


of human proportions. Pradiqonal Barkor buildings vary mn size 
and expression within a common code. Architectural details, 
as Well as artefacts for sale in shops and stalls, have a robust 


attractiveness Characterisci¢ for handmade objects. 


Barkor East, looking south, 1987. The Barkor with traditional proportions and 


atmosphere 


Barkor East, 1987. Looking south. The 


Surkhang building, one of Lhasa’s finest 
town mansiors,? can be seen 
at the end of the row of house front 


the right. The streetscape 


contact with the mour 


the left 1s the north-east corner of tie 


Id Surkhane building 
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Barkor North, 1999. Barker North and Barkor South have important ‘vieu 


lines’ that connect with the Potala 


Barkor South, with Potala. FE Spencer 


Chapman, 1936. Jokhang and part of 


the Sungchora square to the right 


Right: Barkor South, 1997. Shortly after turning the south-eastern corner, the 


Potala appears over the roofs to connect the Barkor with the landscape and 


dominating point of reference 
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Barkor North, street scene, 1997 


Barkor South, looking east, 1994. Two mansions: Labrang Nyingba to the left 


and Pomdatsang at the end of the row of buildings to the right 


Barkor South, looking east. E Spencer 


( hapman, 1936. The mansion to the 
extreme left is Labrang Nyingba, the 
Barkor’s oldest secular building. Next to 
it ts the now-demolished Surkhang and 
across from it the three-storey Pomdat- 
sang mansion. The Barkor was un- 


paved at that time 
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Barkor West, Scale 1 


enclosttres. 


2200, Ancient stone steles (dorines) in thei moder 


4. Lingkor South-east 


This 7oo-metre-long section of the Lingker is the only part 
of the cireumambulation route that sall touches the old town. 
From the narrow passage between Shar Rigsuim Lakhang, the 
eastern protector chapel, and the Great Mosque, the Lingkor 
can be experienced to some degree as it once was. A tew old 
buildings remain along the route, among them the Am 
Tsangkung nunnery, with its temple built over a meditation 
cave of Songtsen Gampo. Further along is the charnnng 
Kunsangtse mansion and immediately after this the small 
mosque, recently demolished for a huge new replacement, com- 
pleted in 2000. At the next crossing, Lho Rigsumn Lakhany, 
the southern protector chapel, stands on the corner. Approach- 
ing the end of this section, where the Lingkor makes a sharp 
left turn to join the main street. the small manor house of 
Trijang Labrang - once owned by a tutor of the igth Dalai 
Lamas — blocks the view. 


5. Lingkor South-west 


At the western outcrop of Chakpori, the Lingkor enters a nar- 
row 200-metre Jong section where it squeezes between the rock 
face and a marshy area. Steps are cut in the rock and the track 
rises 20 metres above the plain. Hundreds of rock carvings are 
scattered across the rock face, most of them painted in bright 
colours. some protected by tiny shelters. The rock carvings may 
be from only a few years to more than one thousand years 
old. From the top of the path the view over the river and 
Mountains 1s WMpressive, 1 earlier times even More so. 
Descending one enters a small open square at water level 
facing an enormous flat vertical rock face also covered with 
beautiful rock carvings. The rock, a natural oddity some so 
inetres long and § metres thick, rises asa thin slab tp to 20 
metres above the ground. This perfect site for rock art, prop- 
erly called Sanja Gudong, has been a sacred place of worship 
perhaps for as long ay humans have been in the area, tts daz- 
zling array of art spans many centuries and styles, seme dating 
back to the 7th century. Today the rock face is protected: by 
an enclosing tall portico. Despite the beauty of this location, 


tourists rarely find their way here. 


Barkor Lost, Sealer: 
fates the peace treaty signed henveen Tiber and Chua 


wo. The yos-mietre-tall stele, datiig ont Soy, cinteite 


Lingkor South-east, rggg. ter toteands the east. Phe ochre butkding ys the ln 
Toangkung minnery. 


‘Townscape clement: Lingkor Sontht-cast, Scale t 
part of the historic Lingkor that touches the olf town. AL amanber of fine old 
Intildings border the kore. 


23000, The only remaining 
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Lingkor South-east, 1997. The old 
temple of Ani Tsangkung nunnery. 


Pouithist 


| Ani Tsangkung 
Nunnery 


Kunsangtse 


Jing Dro! Sharlam 


Mountains. 


Mosque 


Lingkor South-east, 1999. South 
Rigsum Temple (Lho Rigsum 
Lakhang), one of the four old protector 
temples built as a mandala around the 


Jokhang 


Lingkor South-east, 1997. The small 
mosque, demolished and replaced by a 


far larger mosque in 2000 
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Lingkor Hest, 1997. Descending the 
stairs before reaching Sanjia Gudeng 
‘picture rock’, 


Lingkor West, photograph (date un- 
known), Looking west, this peaceful 
photo shots how far out the Lineker 
extended into the countryside, The near 
arnt of the Kyichie river has now been 
filled in with housing blocks. 


‘Townscape element. Lingkor South- 
west, Seale 12 3 000, One of only tive 
remaining parts of the old Lingkor. 
Steps carved out of the rock fice rise 20 
meters, then descend to Sanjia Gudong, 
dmagnificent ‘pierre rock with lia 
dreds of carved tmages of Buddlias, 
deities and spiritttal nnasters. Tt staruds at 
the extreme western onterap of Chrak- 
port hill and constinutes the Lingkors 
EhOSTCTHAHOSE porte 


Townscupe clanent. Rantoche Lane. 
Seale ts 3 a00, Ramroche Larne ts 
possthly the oldest street in Lftasay tt 
connects the fokhang and Ramoche 
temples. 
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6. Ramoche Lam 


Ramoche Lam connects the Jokhang and Ramoche temples. 
The two, built around the same time in the 7th century, prob- 
ably had a connecting lane of at least of the same age; Ramoche 
Lam, a track that crosses the circular koras, may indeed pre- 
date them to be the oldest in the area, a link between early 
Neolithic settlements around Sera and the Kyichu river. 
Today, Ramoche Lam seems to connect the front of 
Ramoche with the Jokhang’s rear side. That both temples 
‘landed’ on the same side of the track may be more coinci- 
dence than planning; the original connection between the tem- 
ples might have followed Ramoche Lam on the upper part 
but then deviated to follow Shasar Zur Lam for its lower part 
through the waterlogged areas. Shasar Zur Lam appears to end 
very close to the assumed original Jokhang entrance, and is 
likely to be considerably older than Barkor Sang Trom Sanglam, 
which connects Ramoche with the Barkor today in an almost 
direct line. Only Shasar Zur Lam appears on the 1948 
Aufschnaiter map; Barkor Sang Trom Sanglam apparently did 
not exist at that time. The undulating route of the connecting 
track would be explained by the marshy character of the land 
before these areas were developed. A former bridge on 
Ramoche Lam spanned the marsh (for its likely location, see 
map p. 28). Barkor Sang Trom Sanglam, the southern part of 
Ramoche Lam, is possibly an addition that became a lane or 
street with the last round of townscape infill in the early 1950s. 
Ramoche Lam widens considerably upon entering present- 
day Beijing Shar Lam. As seen from the Aufschnaiter map, this 
was caused by a very long mani wall in this place. The mani 
wall, perhaps ancient, certainly pre-dated the surrounding 
buildings and confirms the importance of Ramoche Lam, 


Ramoche Lam, looking south, 1997. The streethouses are lower and generally of 
a poorer standard than those on the Barkor. 
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‘Tonscupe clement, fokhany squaue, 
Sale t 


to the Joktiang cane frome the west 


2b eee, The pre-tass approact 


Hough anarca of anol fatndscape. 
does a bridge. und ap te bitildines that 
noeventy fined dhe marron sect leading 
to the Jokhang’s niin entrance. ole the 
end of this short streer one ford oneself 
already in the Barkos with dhe mau 
catranee inmtediately to the right. The 
eat anticipation of arriving at the hely 
Jokhang would keenly focus pilwins and 
vistors; they would certainly: pay close 
attention to all passing elements, uilud- 
ing the sacred tree, steles, itecise barnes 
and prayer masts, Originally, no sqttate 
fay in froat of the fokdrang, as indeed 
little evidence extsts of planned exterios 
spaces in traditional Tibetan townseape, 
The monumental and sacred ‘interior’ 
spaces of the luge courtyards in the 
Potala, Jokhane and large moruarsteries de 
not seent mirtored by any public or 
external secular spatial compositions, 

Fitegral to the Jokhang’s main en- 
fance are fw giant prayer masts, Wve 
harge mecase burners and tive small 
walled areas. "The smaller enclose ~ 
four steps down from: ground level - 
houses a large stone turtle with a tall 
stele supported on tts back. The stele 
carries d famous tuseription in Tibetan 
aud Chinese of the agreement tn 823 
henveen Tibers king and Chinas em- 
peror, it affirms the peace treaty benveen 
their countries. The other enclosure holds 
nvo fare steles, one with an inscription 
on smallpox, its danger and its cure. This 
dates from gg aud is severely: damaged 
from scrapings and knife cuts, as tf people 
have tried to acquire pieces of the stone 
itself for medicinal purposes. The other, 
smtaller stele, sunk into the growl, has 
no inseription, Next to itd tatsed basin 
holds the dead stranp of a large willow 
tree that legends say was planted by 
Queen Ten Cheng inthe rth contury. 
Inthe steamer of 2000, the fokhang 
square teas redesigned and repared with 
new granite slabs, 


fdokhang quan, t997. Phe fokhane’s 
montmentaliny is cea not built for the 
fong-distanten ttew tat the present 
sqmnare offers, Ia fact, dhe exposed temple 
looks rather small and insignificant, 
Today, ene can only intagine the carer 
expentenee of suddenly arriving aud 
seeing the monunicntad, imposing en- 
france portico from the dark, narrow 


Barkor. 
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View of Chakpori 


Flag-pole @ 


Barkor 


which today is a busy market street. fa Ramoche Lam shops 
and workshops are mixed. The metal trade is prominent, par- 
ticularly workshops for decorative copper and brass tor reli- 
gious buildings; noise and colourtul activity spill out into the 
street as well, The market activity is purely tor locals and few 
tourists ever find their way co Ramoche Lam. 

About 600 metres Jong with a width varying from § to 
25 metres, Ramoche Lam retains views of the mountains, which 


wal = 


eer 


are very important for a sense of place and belonging withm 
the greater townscape, 

The buildings along Ramoche Lani are of the same architee- 
tural and functional character asi Barkor but generally smaller 
and in seme cases with only one Hoor. Poday only four or tive 
old buildings remain on Ramoche Fam, but lickily the streetscape. 
with its grain of lines and alleywavs, is close to the histone, 


Burkor Tomsfaie fang, rad, Lookuig ivest front te antdidle of the sgitan 


traditional one. A careful reconstruction could save special archi- 
tectural qualities in this all-important street of old Lhasa. 


7. Jokhang square 


The popular square in front of the Jokhang does not belong 
to the category of traditional townscape elements because it 
was built in 1985. Its construction required the demolition of 
an entire quarter, originally created for the craftsmen who built 
and decorated the Jokhang. The map fragment from the mid- 
1950s (see p. 28) illustrates the grain of the earlier townscape 
of this area, an important part of the Barkor with interesting 
street elements. The square, a meeting point between the old 
and new town, has become the formal entrance to the Barkor 
where pilgrims and tourists encounter numerous market stalls. 
Many tourists only experience the old town by walking up 
this square from their bus and walking once around the Barkor. 


8. Barkor Tromshung Jang (Barkor North square) 


The urban space of Barkor Tromshung Jang is formed by a sim- 
ple widening of the Barkor over a length of some 80 metres. 
Here Ramoche Lam (Barkor Changtrom Sanglam) enters the 
Barkor from the north, at a point previously marked by a stupa 
and mani wall. The stupa in this space must have been a mag- 
nificent discovery when making the first turn after passing the 
Jokhang’s entrance portico. It is a great pity that the stupa has 
been demolished — one wishes it to be rebuilt. The stupa ar- 


ticulated the space of the square, 40 metres at its widest, 20 me- 


Ramoche Lam 


Former mani wall 


Street widenini 
__View of stupa 3 


- View from 


ad 


tres at its narrowest. On the sunny northern side the space is 
flanked along its entire length by a splendid building, Trom- 
sikhang, with its outstanding symmetrical facade of three sto- 
reys. In the south-west corner is the former courthouse and 
prison, Nangtseshar, with its remarkable architectural integrity; 
the symmetrical front has two ‘towers’ that flank a high flight of 
steps. Next to Nangtseshar stands Jamkhang, a charming small 
temple. Between them there appears a glimpse of the Jokhang. 
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Barkor Tromshung Jang, 1987. The view 
of Nangtseshar, the old courthouse and 
prison, is today blocked by a new payer 
wheel building erected in the early 1990s 
A corner of the Jamkhang temple ap- 
pears to the left, and the Jokhang'’s wall 
is spotted in between. One of five large 
Juniper (incense) burners on the Barkor 


stands here. 


Townscape element. Barkor Tromshung 
Jang (Barkor North square) 

Scale 1 : 
(donkar) built in the early 1990s is 
perhaps a substitute for the demolished 


1 000. A prayer wheel house 


stupa, Unfortunately, its mass is so 
dominant that instead of merely being 
an object in the square it has become a 
new wall, reducing the size of the space 
and blocking the view of the old court- 
house. This square is the liveliest part of 
the Barkor market; it branches off 
towards Ramoche Lam to the main old 
market, now an indoor market hall. 
Further along the Barkor, before walk- 
ing around the prayer mast that marks 
the kora turn, one may on looking back 
catch a glimpse of a distant Potala 


above the roofs 
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Sungchéra, 1997. The square seen from 
the roof of the Jokhang. Since the Great 
Prayer Festival celebrations were abol- 
ished, the square has become a quiet, 
closed off corner. 


Townscape element. Sungchéra (Barkor 
South square). Scale 1: 1 000. The 
square is merely a widening of the 
Barkor. Against the Jokhang’s southern 
facade is a stepped podium for lama 
officials during major festivals, Up to 
twenty thousand monks would sit on 
the square and in the street for teachings 
and examinations. At such times the 
Barkor would be fenced off (see Potala 
wall painting, p. 62). 
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g. Sungchéra (Barkor South square) 


Of the original two square-like widenings of the Barkor, the 
southern one (Sungch6ra) was the largest public urban square 
in old Lhasa. It also merged with the Jokhang’s southern en- 
trance, A stepped podium built against the outer wall of the 
Jokhang indicates the place where religious functions were di- 
rected towards the public space. In former times, during the 
Great Prayer Festival, this space was used to address thousands 
of monks who gathered in Lhasa for the festival.'° This square 
also saw the arrival and competition between huge decorative 
constructions (chépa) made of coloured, sculpted butter. These 
offerings, elaborate pointed triangles as high as the houses, were 
exhibited for religious reasons and also to win prizes. Today’s 
market activities are kept to the Barkor proper and leave the 
square a quiet place set apart from the daily hubbub. 


10. Ramoche square 
The square in front of Ramoche is the least architecturally de- 


fined of the spaces described in this book. It consists of an outer 


public section separated from an inner section by a large gate; 
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Sungchéra. Watercolour by Kanwal 
Krishna, 1940. On 24 February 1940, 
the day after the instalment ceremonies of 
the young 14th Dalai Lama in the 
Potala, huge triangular frames with 
butter sculptures were shown in the 
square; the best displays won prizes. 


Townscape element, Ramoche square 
Scale 1: 1 000. Formerly, the square 
marked the end of Ramoche Lam where 
the Lingkor crossed immediately north of 
Ramoche, Here a town wall would have 
had a gate, Opposite Ramoche, on the 
other side of Ramoche Lam, was a 
garden belonging to the temple and used 
for philosophical debates, a practice still 
common in Tibetan monasteries. Today, 
residential buildings with shops border 
Ramoche Lam at this place. Old and 
new buildings in the area, lower than in 
the Barkor, give Ramoche square a more 
open appearance. The character of 
Ramoche Lam and its buildings is 
considerably more modest than along the 
Barkor, and perhaps embodies some of 
the Barkor atmosphere before the eco- 
nomic and social changes of the last 10 


years. Here one also feels more in contact 


with the valley and the enclosing moun- 
tains, as if on the edge of town 


the inner space clearly belongs to the temple. This inner court- 


yard, open on one side, makes the approach to Ramoche quite 


different from the approach to the Jokhang. 


Former debate 
garden of 
Ramoche monastery 


Ramoche square, 1994. The gate to the temple forecourt is apparently a modern 
adaptation. Old photos indicate that there was originally only one large open 


space only, reaching from Ramoche Lam up to the entrance of the temple Mt) 


Monks residences & 


Ramoche temple 
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Buildings 


INTRODUCTION 


The old buildings of Lhasa inside the Lingkor once numbered 
more than a thousand. They lined the narrow lanes in a pat- 
tern that had evolved over centuries and which retained its 
traditional appearance until the 1950s. Each house was special, 
differing from all others in shape and size and yet connected 
by a simple, shared way of building. It was hardly possible to 
tell whether a building was ten years old or a hundred. Re- 
building and repair went on continually and certainly changed 
the town, but in such a slow way as to render these changes 
hardly noticeable. 

This has all changed. Most of the old buildings — nearly 
two out of three — have gone. Vehicular traffic cuts through 
the old town and new, tall, often alien buildings make it diffi- 
cult to find the old ones that remain. At the start of the LHCA 
study in 1994, demolition had almost reached its peak, as every 
year more than ten mostly fine buildings came down. Little 
attention was given to the old buildings’ and there appeared 
to be even less documentation. The entire fabric of the old 
secular buildings was in danger of disappearing before 2005. 
On the brighter side, the demolitions seemed haphazard, with 
little planning. Buildings came down one by one and left the 
general image of the old town intact. 

In Lhasa most of the lanes remain extant, giving a certain 
hope that the old town can survive. This survival, however, de- 
pends on official action based on detailed knowledge of the 
buildings in the old town and how best to protect, repair and 
upgrade them. The LHcaA survey intended to contribute to- 
wards providing that information. 

A survey of buildings in a townscape sets out to measure 
and establish shapes and physical relationships between exist- 
ing elements. The undertaking at hand aimed to go further, 
by collecting physical information together with other types 
of data with which to describe in a simple, straightforward way 
the character, history, role and condition of each building. 

The revered Danish architectural historian, Steen Eiler 
Rasmussen, began one of his many books en towns and 


buildings by stating that a remarkable building in a street is 
always noticed, while a clear picture of an entire street is only 
rarely grasped: ‘Because as easy as it is to notice a detail, it is 
equally difficult to see or comprehend a simple united whole.” 
An individual building, such as the monumental Jokhang on 
the Barkor, is experienced both as an individual building and 
as a strong architectural component that greatly influences the 
townscape around it. The Lhasa streetscape is composed of 
many individual volumes, both simple and monumental, which 
together form a visually integrated whole. When viewed as part 
of the townscape, a single building may have a different, often 
greater value than when it is viewed on its own. This di- 
chotomy should be interpreted creatively and constructively 
in analysing both building and townscape. The understanding 
that results helps a great deal with the essential issue of 
protection. 

A survey of physical objects in Lhasa must begin with the 
visual vocabulary of the town. This compiling and interpreta- 
tion reflects on those who do the survey, and the story that 
results depends on the particular aspects of the environment 
on which they focus. The story often changes during the period 
of work, and the thousands of decisions made in this process 
clearly make the maps presented here subjective interpretations 
of Lhasa. 

A Western-style map focuses on spatial relationships that 
define each object and the distances between objects. This is 
quite different from Tibetan traditions of visual representation, 
where buildings or elements geographically quite distant from 
each other may be juxtaposed in the same picture. The maps 
in this book are tools with which to grasp the spatial distribu- 
tion of buildings and monuments in the townscape and to lo- 
cate them in their correct proportions within this large space. 

An architectural survey of a building is also a map of the 
building. It can take many forms. A quick five-minute sketch 
can convey a wealth of information, while a painstakingly 
elaborate registration may contain information that only a few 
will be able to appreciate. The appropriate level of detail for a 
survey depends on many factors, such as the intended use of 
the information, the audience, the physical context and acces- 
sibility of the survey area and resource availability. 

At the outset, the Danish City Atlases, developed since the 
late-1g80s with the so-called save method and used to survey 
almost 100 Nordic towns, provided a model for the Lhasa sur- 
vey. The overall goal of a Lhasa atlas is to support the town in 
increasing its concern for indigenous architectural resources. T his 
survey collected visual and factual information of a number of 
categories. and ata level of detail one would have to describe 
as “Emergency Registration’. The traditional method for 


Potala Palace seen from Chakpori 
Medical College. F Spencer Chapman, 
1937. This remarkable photo shows a 
number of the buildings described in 
this chapter. The most striking feature is 
the clarity of relationships benveen 
buildings and landscape. The buildings 
are seen as distinct types in groups or 
‘patterns’, with clear borders in betucen 
them. The Potala stands out as a 
strong, monumental form on top of 
Marpori, with perimeter walls, watcl- 
towers and guarded gates that enclose 
the village of Shoal below, Inside Sheol 
several characteristic buildings can be 
seen clearly, Outer Shol is mostly made 
up of tenement buildings and clustered 
housing, leaving a triangilar space open 
around the West Gate, This 
entranceway to Lhasa, on the valley 


Aoor between the to hells, is made up 


of three stupas. Close to the West Gate, 
on the ridge of Chakport’s northern 
outcrop, appear the clear contours of 
another ‘pattern’, the dwellings for 
doctors of the Chakpori Medical Col- 
lege. The pond outside the West Gate is 
partially dried up, and inside the gate 
the road to Lhasa toum, 1.5 kaw away, 
passes tivo small pavilions with old 
steles. The countryside is open; only two 
or three small buildings can be made out 
in the far distance. 
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architectural surveys is very different. Usually, considerable re- 
sources, trained staff and long periods on site are needed. Most 
surveys in the architectural and archaeological field are carried 
out in this manner, often resulting in wonderful detailed drawings. 
But the Luca project found itself in a situation where limited 
resources and urban development pressures dramatically forced 
the pace of surveying and investigation. Lhasa old town is chang- 
ing so fast that our ‘Emergency Registration’ survey method was 
the only way to secure at least outline information and docu- 
mentation on the historical buildings and the townscape. 

To survey Lhasa’ historical buildings introduced special prob- 
lems. Apart from the challenges of logistics, permits and access 
to information, modern base-maps and cadastral information 
were very difficult to find. At the same time, it was distressing 
to witness the speed with which the old buildings came down, 
replaced with poor structures of outsize proportions. 


Surveying 


The buildings described as ‘historical’ are those that pre-date 
1950. All 292 historical buildings extant at the start of regis- 
tration work in 1995 were visited and surveyed in outline. Sixty 
categories of information were collected for each building in 
the LHCA project database, and all buildings were photographed, 
many of them several times as part of periodic checks on 
changes in townscape and buildings. Where access was possi- 
ble, building interiors were also photographed. The survey 
work, carried out by one or two small teams, took place over 
several seasons. The authorities provided permits to enter all 
the old buildings in Lhasa; only one, owned by the military 
command, was off limits. Some buildings had to be investi- 
gated from the roof because of furious guard dogs. In such cases, 
only the general arrangement or geometry could be deter- 
mined. Other buildings were difficult to enter because of new 
extensions or additions. For these, the survey relied on esti- 
mates and details seen with sufficient clarity only in photo- 
graphs. The work provided many Lhasa-based team members 
with their first introduction to the Held of architectural surveys. 


Maps 


Individual buildings are identified in maps that cover an area 
named after its major monument, such as the Potala-Shol area, 
the Jokhang area, and so forth. These areas are not official city 
districts but rather chosen to illustrate the distribution of his- 
torical buildings within the townscape at the largest possible 
conunon scale. When deciding on the seale, a maim concern 


Was to assure an optimal amount of detail while maintaming 


suitability for publication. The main road, Beijing Shar Lam, 
divides the old town into northern and southern sections, much 
as the ancient track through this area always has. This made it 
logical to present the Jokhang Area as one map, with the areas 
north of Beijing Shar Lam as another, here called the Ramoche 
Area. To the west, Marpori (with the Potala and Shol) makes a 
natural map area, with the northern and southern parts of 
Chakpori shown separately. 

As a general rule, only extant and surveyed historical build- 
ings are shown on the maps. By the end of tygg, a total of 70 
old buildings shown in the old town no longer existed. Each 
building is represented on the map by its roof plan, with changes 
in floor levels shown as outlines. Dotted lines represent cov- 
ered areas, entrances or galleries. Following each area map is a 
section with detailed descriptions of selected buildings. 


Identification of buildings 


Lhasa buildings were traditionally identified by name only. Here, 
the main sources for identification have been the maps by 
Aufschnaiter and Taring, municipal maps of the 1g8os and aerial 
photographs, in addition to direct observation and interviews. 
Aufschnaiter identified all buildings in the old town by name 
and district, introducing a system of numbers and letter pre- 
fixes that represented the buildings and districts. With nothing 
better to hand, Aufschnaiter’s numbering system from 1948 
proved invaluable for the LHCA survey work. 

To identify each extant building in the large survey area, a 
new numbering system was introduced that reflects the order 
in which the buildings were surveyed. This explains why the 
Jokhang is identified as number 313 and the Potala as number 
316. Buildings are identified throughout by their Building Reg- 
istration Form numbers. An Appendix is included to provide 
key information on all registered buildings (see pp. 165-170). 
All areas inside the Lingkor were covered in the survey. Street 
names are not used when identifying buildings, nor are they 
used in daily life in Lhasa. Written street names are hard to 
find even today — no official map with them seems obtainable 
— and therefore the names presented here may not be entirely 


correct. 
Presentation of buildings 


Each building was selected for presentation when suthicient 
materials became available for its adequate presentation. It also 
needed to fulfil one or more of the followmy criteria: 

- an important building: 


- an important element in its immediate townscape: 


- anexample of an important building type. 


Of the buildings presented here, about one-half are secular. 


Most of the larger religious buildings are included, many of 


for the first Gine. 

A major concern of the survey was to document traditional 
Lhasa architecture that tends to disappear more quickly and 
easily chan well-known monuments. It is these anonymous 
buildings in the townscape that are most exposed to change. 
Building selections do not suggest any protection priority. In 
fact. so few historical buildings remain in Lhasa old town that 
every one of them should be protected and saved from demo- 
lition. One early intention was to present all extant monastic 
and secular historical buildings in Lhasa, but this has not been 


possible. 
Describing selected buildings 


The descriptions of the Potala Palace and Jokhang Temple may 
seem brief compared to their overwhelming cultural impor- 
tance.) Most of the extant historical buildings can be adequately 
shown in drawings at a scale of 1: s00. To illustrate and dis- 
cuss the Potala or Jokhang in a similar manner would require 
a major undertaking. The building descriptions are kept at a 
level where they may be simply grasped; the emphasis is on 
the overall architectural character of each building and its 


relationship to the surroundings. 


Sources 


Many sources contributed to the architectural drawings: Chi- 
nese publications, publicauons from the Tibet Heritage Fund! 
and the rica surveys.* All line drawings included are amended 
and redrawn by the authors to ensure unity of graphics and 


information. 
Assessing architectural values 


All extane traditional buildings inside the Lingkor were inves- 
tigated and assessed based on these criteria: 

- Architectural value: expressed in terms of proportions, 
harmony of composition, character of design of the whole or 
particular parts of the buildings, or being a work by an out- 
standing architect or master builder; 

- Cultural and historical value: evidence of a role in the 
cultural and historical life of the community, town or nation, 
or evidence of particular qualities in terms of craftsmanship or 
technology: 

- Environmental value: the degree of environmental, visual, 
or social importance, and harmony between the building and 
its surroundings: 

~ Originality: the degree to which the original building still 
exists, and the degree to which repairs necessary to safeguard 
a relevant level of authenticity are considered possible: 

- Technical condition: whether original components can 
be repaired or replaced in an acceptable manner. 

Architectural value and cultural-historical value were given 
more weight than the other criteria, A concluding protection 
value was determined for each building, based on individual 
assessinents and evaluating each building as being of high, me- 
dium or low protection value, as shown colour-coded on the 
map. A building considered to be of low protection value on 
its OWN Was sometimes assessed differently as part of a larger 
townscape. In Lhasa, the reduced number of traditional build- 
ings warrants full protection for all historical structures and 
townseape pre-dating 1960. 

The main purpose of The Lhasa Atlas is to present a rel- 
evant sample of the most nnportant historical and extant build- 
ings and building types in Lhasa, as part of an overall description 
of the architectural and townscape qualities of the old town, 


HMhistrations 
In this study, wo Independent assessments are made which do 


not always reach the same conchusion. One assessment focuses 


on individual buildings, the other on townscape. To illustrate 
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Buildings. Potala-Shol area. Bites ree =i mn i 
Scale 1: 3 000. This map shows £: taacitong 
Marpori hill with the Potala Palace and 
its administrative village of Shél located 
below. North of the Potala lies a large 
artificial pond with the small Lukhang 
chapel on an island, and the Elephant 
House (Langkhang) at the edge of the 
pond, All buildings shown still exist 
except for the Elephant House, which 
was unexpectedly demolished in 1997 
before being surveyed.° 
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the conclusions from each assessment, we use two sets of col- 
our codes, each using the same colours. In the ‘townscape’ maps, 
the colours signal important religious and secular buildings in 
relation to urban space. In the ‘buildings’ maps, the colours signal 
different degrees of protection value. 

Buildings important in the townscape do not necessarily 
have a high protection value in themselves. Therefore there 
may theoretically be cases where a building is marked impor- 
tant in a ‘townscape’ map, but has no colour marking in a “build- 
ings’ map. The reverse case may also appear. 


~ Dpyeee 


Some information is entered by number codes which re- 
fer to a code list worked out especially for this study. 


The buildings presented in this chapter are distributed across 
the old town inside the Lingkor, from Chakpori and Bhamari 
in the west to the eastern part of the old town. They appear 
in maps of the six main areas described in Townscape. 


Potala Palace and Shél. Watercolour by 
Kanwal Krishna, 1939. The Potala’s 
unique strengths as an architectural 
composition are seen in its combination 
of palatial and protective dimensions, 
telling of an overall defensive structure 
that supports opulent and palatial quar- 
ters belonging to the highest secular and 
spiritual power in the land. There is 
nothing aggressive or threatening about 
this fortified palace, and the entire struc- 
ture could be described as withdrawing 


from secular life while still exerting 


complete control over the landscape and 
its inhabitants, 

Forts situated on hilltops (dzongs) 
may have developed from fortified 
towers, over time taking the form of 
larger fortified structures. The now 
demolished Shigatse dzong is believed 
to have been a direct model for the 
Potala, and of similar size and propor- 
tions. Gyantse dzong was characterized 
by the British (during their 1904 inva- 
sion) as the strongest fort in Asia. 
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POTALA-SHOL AREA 
Potala Palace (316), monumental official building, 1645. 


Named after holy Mt Potala in South India,’ the Potala is 
among the world’s great architectural masterpieces. It repre- 
sents a culmination of Tibetan material culture that developed 
over more than a millennium. The many fine structures and 
overwhelming interiors display the rich building and decora- 
tive traditions of its master artisans. In spite of the limitations 
of building materials and methods, the Potala nevertheless ex- 
udes a unique presence. In its grand spaces, carved and deco- 
rated timber constructions, fine wall paintings and mass of richly 
executed objects and details, the Potala reaches unusual levels 
of architectural and artistic quality. A walk through becomes a 
series of revelations about the incredible inventiveness in the 
use of simple materials. Architectural motifs and artistic crea- 
tivity are juxtaposed in endless and delightful variations. 

The Potala in its present form was built during the reign 
of the sth Dalai Lama to serve as his main residence, as the 
burial place of past and future Dalai Lamas, and to accommo- 
date his personal Namgyal monastery. 

Lhasa became the capital for the rule of the Dalai Lama af- 
ter his major consolidation of Gelukpa power. Marpori was cho- 
sen for the palace-fort because of its dominant position over the 


Kyichu valley and its symbolic role as the mountain residence 


of Avalokiteshvara, main bodhisattva and Buddhist protector of 


Tibet; each Dalai Lama was considered the earthly incarnation 
of this being. Construction began on Marpori in 1645 and in 
1648 Potrang Karpo, the White Palace, was completed. Potrang 
Marpo, the Red Palace, was built by Tibet’s regent to honour 
the sth Dalai Lama, who died in 1682; news of the death was 
kept secret until the Red Palace was completed in 1694. 
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Potala, front ramps, 1987. Visitors follow a more or less set route through the 
complex. The walk through Shol from a gate in the perimeter wall brings one 
into direct relationship with the towering mass of buildings that otherwise seem 
majestic and awe-inspiring from a distance. The climb up four long flights of 
stepped ramps, with increasingly widening views of the valley, brings one to an 


enormous porch and gate in an attached tower (continued p. 104) 


Opposite, top: Potala Palace and Shél 


village. South elevation. Scale 1 


2 000 


Opposite, below: Potala Palace. Plan 


Scale 4 2 000 
Key to plan: 


! Outer stepped ranmips 


2, Storage building for giant thangka 


3. Main public entrance 


4. Southern bastion 


5. White Palace outer courtyard 
6. White Palace assembly hall 


7. Red Palace main assembly hall 
8 Funeral chapel of the sth Dalai 


Lama 


9. Funeral chapel of the 13th Dalai 


Lama 


10. Cave of Songtsen Gampo 


11, (Quarters of the Namgyal monas- 


tery monks 


12. Red Palace outer courtyard 


13. Red Palace 


Potala with snow mountains, 1998 


Potala seen from the old town at 


SUITISE. 
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entrance 
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Potala Palace with the village of Shol. 
Section south-north through the main 
assembly hall. Scale 1: 1 000. (Walk 
continued) Several narrow internal 
stairs and sharp bends bring ene to the 
large inner courtyard, where invited 
guests would watch performances of 
music and dancing with the Dalai 
Lama present on an upper balcony. 
Here one enters the White Palace and 
after climbing six floors on steep interior 
timber stairs one emerges on the roof 
next to the Red Palace, After entering 
the Red Palace, a short climb brings one 
to the highest roof, close to the gilded 
copper roofs that cover the funerary 
tombs. Front here the view of Lhasa, the 
valley and the mountains is unequalled. 
Descending through the structure, one 
meets the eight golden stupa-tombs of 
the former Dalai Lamas, two of them — 
the 5th and the 13th — especially colos- 
sal and richly decorated. 

One proceeds through the Dalat 
Lama’ private quarters, a large assem- 
bly hall — site of the enthronement of 
the 14th Dalai Lama in 1940 — and 
other rooms. Finally, one exits on a 
small terrace at the north side of Mar- 
pori and walks down a long vehicular 
ramp to end up near the West Gate. 
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Shél perimeter wall 


As an architectural composition the Potala appears as a se- 
ries of massive tower buildings that grow together to form 
groups of volumes of different height and shape, all tied to- 
gether with powerful horizontal bands. The seemingly float- 
ing golden roofs are ethereal forms in contrast to their solid 
substructure; they in fact cover the tombs, or ‘dwellings’, of the 
deceased Dalai Lamas. The contrasts and rhythms of different 
materials, of solids and voids, of heavy and light, of mono- 
chrome and intense colour are startling, subtle and pleasing at 
the same time. Whether there existed firm rules to govern pro- 
portions and groupings of masses in a building like the Potala 
remains to be ascertained. The impression is that this has not 
been the case. Creating a building complex of the size, com- 
plexity and architectural quality of the Potala Palace demanded 
the participation of large numbers of highly skilled and expe- 
rienced craftsmen, builders and engineer-architects. The chief 
master-builder, probably a senior monk or lama, was certainly 
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one of the great architects of all time. Records tell of the build- 
ing activity on Marpori, with thousands of labourers, crafts- 
men and artists drafted and invited from all parts of Tibet and 
beyond to participate in this extraordinary project. 


General building practice — and with it the detailing of 


wooden members and use of colour — was guided by rules 
based on experience and spiritual-cultural traditions. Creating 
large and free compositions like the Potala could only be pos- 
sible with a huge bank of practical experience, the involve- 
ment of the best builders, and the strong guiding hand of a 
brilliant, creative individual. 

The use of colour constitutes a strong part of the visual 
and artistic drama. On the Potala roof, where complementary 
colours, red and orange, stand out against the sky with an al- 
most unearthly intensity, one seems to float above the severe 
landscape of the valley. Up here the forms and colours com- 
bine into a symphony of powerful yet human force: heavy 
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Potala Palace 


volumes, floating roofs, stone walls, textiles waving in the breeze, 
rounded forms, pointed forms, advancing and receding planes, 
open and closed spaces, golden forms, black forms and tran- 
scendent colours. It is not necessary to be a Tibetan or to know 
the whole cultural vocabulary of meaning in order to experi- 
ence extraordinary beauty on the roof of the Potala. 

An attempt to describe this wondrous building complex in 
a restricted space is nearly hopeless. After all, the mythical ‘one 
thousand rooms’ actually do exist; the interior is labyrinthine. 

In the north-west corner of the Red Palace, on the third 
floor, a small cave and a chapel above it are believed to be the 
only remaining 7th-century parts of the original palace, sup- 
posedly built by King Songtsen Gampo. Both spaces, consid- 
ered the most sacred on Marpori, are filled with images, statues, 
thangkas and holy objects. 

The Potala is today a museum. After five years of repair 
and restoration by the Chinese government, it was in 1994 


included on the UNESCO World Heritage List, and parts reo- 
pened for the public.” 
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Potala, turret and bastion, 1995. Flover- 


ing above the city, the large turret adja- 
cent to the Shél perimeter wall termi- 
nates the building complex towards the 
east. The round rim of the southern 
bastion is seen to the left. 
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Potala Palace, outer courtyard, 1995. The White Palace’s outer 


wtyard: here the Dalai Lama watched « s and perform 


from the balcony ever the stait lecess to the roof ani 


Red Palace through this impressive building 
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Potala, main assembly hall. Watercolour by Kanwal Krishna, 23 February 1940 
The second day of the enthronement ceremony for the young 14th Dalai Lama 
took place deep inside the Potala. The closely spaced loadbearing timber columns 
are clad with colourful textiles. Sunlight filters down through layers of overhead 


CONSTFUCTLONS. 


Potala Palace, 1995. The central space over the main assembly hall in the Red 
Palace. Textile curtains screen the open galleries, and the golden roof covers thi 
funerary chapel of the sth Dalai Lama 


Barkhang Chenin, interior, The large, 
main printing hall. 


Barkhang Chenmto. Section. 


Seale t: 500. 


Below right: Barkhang Chenmo. Plan. 
Seale t: 500, The printing hall is 
probably the largest indoor space tn old 
Lhasa, a good deal larger than the 
Potala’s matin assembly hall, The 
expresston ‘forest of pillars’ is here 
obriously justified. The building had 
mixed religious and sectilar functions. 


Belott: Shel exterior and Barkhang 
Chenme, ty98. Barkhane Chennto sits 
qust below the Potala’s Nameyal mon- 
astery, near the Shol pertmeter wall, 
States outside the wall connect the 
printing house with the western en- 
tranice to tte monastery. 
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Barkhane Chenmo (288), momunental offical building, 1926. 


Situated between Shol Lekung and the western Sho! perim- 
eter wall (built almost against the wall), Barkhang Chenmio is 
asymmetrical terraced building of monumental proportions. 
Ie consists of two volumes, a broad volume with three Hoors 
in front and a slender, slab-like volume with four Hoors be- 
hind it. As the terrain rises steeply towards the Potala, the third 


Hoor of the front part corresponds with the ground floor of 


the back (upper) building. 
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The ground floor of the front part is divided into rooms 
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that can only be entered from the small external open stairs. 
Some printing of religious and official books was probably done 
there, but the main printing was more likely performed on the 
first floor, a single space 22 metres deep. A Maitreya (Future 
Buddha) chapel along the rear wall of the front part is he only 
from a large skylight. The images have been removed and the 
room Is now used to store tens of thousands of wood printing 


blocks. The upper building contains a protector temple over 
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three storeys with galleries; all statues were demolished during 
the Cultural Revolution, The great number of wall paintings 
of very high quality in this building are well preserved. 
Barkhang Chenmo also contains the tomb of the 31st Ganden 
Tripa.” Although the building appears in good condition, it is 
seriously threatened by unstable foundations that are causing 
large cracks in the floors and roofs. 

The rar Archives Office, a regional institution. owns the 
building, which is protected at the regional level, as are the 
other main buildings close to the Potala inside Shél. 


Shél Lekung (289), official building, c. 1900. 


This government office, directly below the Potala Red Palace 
where the steep hill meets the plain. is unusual in that it ad- 
dresses two directions and has two main entrances. The east 
entrance gives access to office areas on the first floor and the 
south entrance leads to a tall chapel, naturally lit from above, 
on the ground level. Shél Lekung is a fine example of the use 


of tradigonal Tibetan architectural vocabulary to produce an 


independent building of great harmony and charin. 


ajc Shel Laekuug. Plan, sections aud 
facades, Scale 1: 500, 


Right: Shel Lekung. The arditecniral 
style of Shol Lekuny dates it te the 
start of the oth century, [ts characteris. 
fie bald corner windows suggest a con- 
nection to the Norbulingka sununer 
palace of the 13th Dalai Lama, and it 
brings assoctitions parallel motifs in 
carly Western inodernist architecture, 


Shol Lekuny. bast elevanen. Cp te 
rose tre brading housed goverment 
elfices, Today itis the office of te 
Potala branch of the tie Cultiaal 
Relics 


cldanatsianen. 
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Right above and below: Lukhang 
chapel. Plan and section, Scale 1: soo. 
The mandala-like building plan tas 
cntrances att the four cardinal directions 
on the ground floor, Othenvise, 
Lukhang is clearly oriented towards the 
south, with a southern outer platform 
on the first floor [tis covered with a 
Chinese-style hexagonal roof. The 
chapel was rebuilt in ize by the 8h 
Dalai Lama and restored by the 13th 
Dalai Lama, whe also used itas a 
retreat, 


Lukhane and bridge, 1994. Lukhane 
chapel on its island, surrounded by old 
trees. One small Rora follows the perin- 
eter of the island, rwith another on the 
first floor, The bridge ts a later 
CONSNCHION, 


Lukhany chapel, tog4. Latkhane chapel; 
round floor looking towards entrance 
and bridge. 
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Lukhane chapel (317), temple, 16gos. 


The chapel, built in the time of the 6th Dalai Lama, sits on a 
small artificial island (go m in diameter) ina lake behind the 
Potala. The cavity of the lake came trom excavations of carth 
to build the great palace. According to legend, Regent Desi 
Sanggye Gyatso made a pact with Luyi Gyalpo, the Naga King 
(snake or dragon-like water spirit), in order to make use of the 
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earth for building works. In exchange, the regent promised to 
build a shrine to honour the Naga King. The 6th Dalai Lama 
fulfilled this promise around 1695 by building this delightful 
three-storey pavilion. Lukhang was extensively reconstructed 
in 1984, but unfortunately the whole structure was encased in 
reinforced concrete, leaving only the inner walls untouched. 
The wall paintings inside are considered unique: they depict 
tantric practices, medicine and anatomy, famous spiritual mas- 
ters and images that come trom the Tiberan Book of the Dead. 
Sadly, these precious paintings have been seriously damaged 
due to penetration of water, An international field of art his- 
torians has tried to receive permission to attempt to protect 
the wall paintings before chey deteriorate beyond rescue. 


Shél Dekyiling (290), official building, c.1650. 


This is the Shél prison, situated below the Potala close to the 
foot of Marpori, opposite Shé] Lekung. In contrast to the old 
prison, Nangtseshar (8), on Barkor North, Shé] Dekyiling is 
not representative of traditional Tibetan buildings — it appears 
as a single-storey windowless perimeter wall enclosing a rec- 
tangular open courtyard. On the courtyard floor, two light wells 
allow sunlight to reach further small courtyards on the floor 
below, around which are grouped small dark cells — these cells 
are thus underground. 

Sh6l Dekyiling is protected at the regional level. It was re- 
paired in traditional manner as part of the upgrading related 
to the Potala’s nomination on the World Heritage List. 


Shél Barkhang (305), official building, c.1690. 
This printing house lies at the foot of the hill just below the 


Potala’s eastern bastion, against the Sh6l perimeter wall. It was 


built at the same time as the White Palace in the 17th century. 
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A large square room (14 by 16 metres) on the ground floor 
was the printing hall, wither rooms used for storing the print- 
Tsetrung 


ing blocks. , the executive secretary, had his quarters 


here along with official rooms and stables.'° The only natural 
light in the printing hall comes through small windows from 
the courtyard. The second floor, used apparently for domestic 
and a roof. With 


many sets of printing blocks seriously worn out, the 13th Dalai 


functions, was reached by an open stairway 


Lama in 1926 built a new and much larger printing house in 


the western part of Shol."! 


Shél Dekyiling, from Potala roof, 1995 
he view brings to mind the 1gth 
Dalai Lama’s observations of prisoners, 
watched from the top of the Potala 


through his binoculars 
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Shél Barkhang, printing house. Ground 


floor plan. Scale 1 ; 500 


Left: Shél Dekyiling. Plan 
Scale 1 : 500 


around open courtyards (with window- 


The two isolated areas 
less cells) are underground 


Right: Shel Barkhang. The printing 
house looks like an ordinary residential 
building with an attractive forecourt, 
stable 
suspect that this was probably the main 


s and a roof terrace. Few would 
printing workshop in Lhasa if not all of 
Central Tibet for more than two hun- 


dre d years 
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Chibra (287), outbudding, 7th century and 199s. This large, tvo-storey building 
of former horse stables in the centre of Shot was also a coushed, {tis popularly 
hnon as the ‘Sivastika-building’ due to its plau shape (the swastika is an ancient 
Buddhist symbol of good fortune). Chibra was extensively reconstructed around 
1956, bit today is tn poor condition, His used for honsiny. 


Lingkame (293), clustered housiig, roth century and 1996. Located tt the 
middle of Shel between the entrance gate and the steps leading towards the 
Potala, Lingkante ts a modest siiyle-storey residential building inmud brick, 
with a square layout of small rooms aronnd a tiny inner courtyard. lL small 
onter courtyard has tivo sheds for domestic animals, Lingkame, part of a cluster 
of simtilar houses, is typical of the many modest but decent traditional buildings 
for servants and lower staff that were built in Shol and inthe eld pown, 


Pee ees 


Magshikhang (296), monumental official building, rth century and tgg8. The 


former army headquarters, located against the slope below the Potala and be- 


lieved built during the sth) Dalat Lama’: reign, is a long, large balding in nee 

sections. These scetions, one three storeys tall and the other five, are divided by a 
long, tatsed courtyard. Only the lower floors are old; the upper three floors were 
reconstructed in the tggos. Ne original features or details remain in the building, 
today used for housing. 


Neti Barkhang (298), official building, 18se and 1996, Standing diagonally 
across the hine fram Shot Burkhang, dhs tastanificant tive-storey: courtyard building 
has io features that separate it from other domestic buildings, apart from its very 
substantial cumanee door and lack of teinders towards the street, Tibet's paper 
money iwas printed inside Neti Barkhang when dtis task way taken hack from the 
Nepalese, whe for several continies had supplied the paper currency. Architcennal 
style and crafismanship place Nett Barkhange around 1830; today tt is in rather 
poor condition, 


Left: Ramoche Temple. Plan. Scale 1 : 1 000, 


JOKHANG AND RAMOCHE AREAS 


Ramoche Temple (266), temple complex, c.640. 


This temple complex is believed to be as old as the Jokhang, 
and is Lhasa’s second largest temple and second in historical 
importance. It stands at the Lingkor’s northern perimeter at 
the end of Ramoche Lam. 

Legend says that in 641 a royal carriage got stuck in the 
sands at this place while transporting the sacred Jowo Buddha 
statue, a wedding present from Princess Wen Cheng to her fu- 
ture husband, King Songtsen Gampo. She took this as an aus- 
picious sign and commissioned local and Chinese craftsmen 
to build the Ramoche temple here. In contrast to the Jokhang, 
also being constructed around that time, Ramoche’s style was 
entirely Chinese. Its orientation is east-west with the entrance 
from the east, in contrast with Jokhang, where the entrance is 
from the west. Over the centuries, Ramoche was expanded, 
and after repeated fires and reconstruction it has today a more 
Tibetan architectural character, 

While the Jokhang developed within a mandala-like spa- 
tial concept, Ramoche grew into a basilica-like structure, un- 
common in the local context. The temple is described as having 
gone through four major stages of construction.'* The first tem- 
ple consisted only of the Tsankhang (choir) and Nangkor (in- 
ner kora). In the second stage (1oth—13th centuries) the 
Dukhang (assembly hall) was added. The third stage (1 5th—16th 
centuries) saw the addition of the Drubkhang (protector chap- 
els) and in the final stage (17th—18th centuries) the entrance 
portico, Khorlam (circuit corridor with prayer wheels) and 
outer kora were built. 

In 1474, a second-generation disciple of Tsongkhapa turned 


Ramoche into the main teaching centre for the Upper Tantric 


College, with up to 00 monks from the three main Gelukpa 
monasteries (Ganden, Sera, Drepung) living and studying here. 
Their quarters were situated across Ramoche Lam but are now 
replaced with modern domestic buildings. Ramoche suffered 
considerable damage during the Cultural Revolution and was 
not reopened until 1985. A few monks have returned and 
religious functions have resumed to a certain degree. New 
smaller monks’ quarters have been built in recent years around 


the entrance square. 


AS 


Ramoche Temple, roof, 1994. The 
golden roof over the second most impor- 
tant Buddha image in Tibet. The 
temple is situated at the northern edge 
of the old town, almost in the longitudi- 
nal axis of the Potala, visible in the 
distance. 


Ramoche Temple, front, 1904. The 
temple faces a small entrance square and 
Ramoche Lam, the old street that 
connects it to the centre of town and the 


Jokhang 
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First fokhang Temple, ¢.640.°° Ground 
oor and first floor plants. 

Seales fevo. Tits first temple salt 
forms the core of the present fokhang. 
Models for the original design are 
believed to be Indian temples, among 
theat the square Cave Temple No. teat 
Ajanta in didia. 


Above right: fokhang Lenple. West 
clemation, Scale 12 750. 


fokhauge Temple, Grownid-floor plau, 
Seale ts 
Key to architecnial drawings: 


1000, 


po Mfater enrrattiee 

2. Mati open corrtyard 
a. Nanvkor 
4. Matnusscuibly tral 


- the tuner kore 


3. foto chapel 

6. Laree open courtyard certhe well 
7. Monks! qiaarters 

8. Main kitchen 

9. Ottdoor assembly square 

ro. Etacfostires see steles 


tr. Secondary entrances 
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Jokhane (Usugthakhang) (313), teniple, 


: rohan 


se 
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ath century and later. 


Located within the heart of the Barkor, the Jokhang is the first 
and most sacred temple in Tibet, and also the building around 
which Lhasa developed. Tibetans know the entire Jokhang 
building complex, with its courtyards, monks’ quarters, offices, 
kitchens and temple buildings as ‘Vsugfhaklrang, the Cathedral. 
It has been buile in many stages from the 7th century onwards, 


with major rebuilding and extension in the r7th-e8th centuries. 
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Its buildings, up to four storeys high, are made in craditonal 
construction with raised roofs covered in gilded copper. 

Founded by King Songtsen Gampo, the Jokhang was con- 
structed with much trouble in the midst of marshes around 640. 
Legend tells that the temple was placed in this special location 
to subdue and pin down a gigantic demoness whose body spread 
across Tibet; the Jokhang stood directly above her heart. 

As the Jokhang was built either at the imitative of, or as a 
present to Bhrikuti, Songtsen Gampo's Nepalese queen, 


craftsmen from Nepal were commissioned to design and con- 
struct the temple. The king himself is attributed with the de- 
sign as well, and he may have been an accomplished sculptor 
and painter.'’ The Jokhang originally housed the Mikyo Jowo 
(Little Lord) statue of the Buddha, brought from Nepal as part 
of the queen’s dowry. Later, after the death of Songtsen Gampo, 
the Jowo image from Ramoche replaced it. 

Through the centuries, additions caused the temple to be- 
come by far the largest building complex in the old town, with 


a length of 100 metres and a width of 150 metres. The major 


expansions took place in four stages.'° First, the Jowo chapel, 
established for the sacred Buddha image, was extended east- 
ward and upward into a first floor to double its volume. Sec- 
ond, the Nangkor inner kora was added between the roth—13th 
centuries. Third, during the 13th—14th centuries, the inner 
courtyard became an assembly hall, a third floor was added and 
three of the four gilded, raised copper roofs constructed. Fi- 
nally, in the 17th—18th centuries, the Jokhang was completed 
with two outer courtyards, four new entrances, a new main 


entrance porch and an outdoor assembly square. 


Jokhang Temple. East-west section 
Scale 1 : 750 


Jokhang Temple, main entrance, 1987 
which faces 


the new square constructed in 1985 


The main entrance, towards 


Enclosures with steles and incense 


burners stand at front. 
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Above: Jokhang Temple, main courtyard, 


1998. The main courtyard, with golden 
roofs above the oldest part of the temple 


Right: Jokhang Temple, inner kora, 
1998. The Nangkor, or inner kora, 
surrounds the temple of Songtsen 


Gampo. 


Jokhang Temple, 1998. Rows of butter 
lamps, also seen in the courtyard photo, 
block direct access to the inner temple, 
requiring devotees to walk the Nangkor 
first. 
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From an early time, the name Jokhang is said to have referred 
only to the Jowo chapel, but gradually it came to mean the whole 
temple. The name Lhasa is believed to have referred originally 
only to the Jokhang, but later it gave its name to the town. 

Jowo, the most sacred image in Tibetan Buddhism, estab- 
lished the Jokhang as the prime site and destination for pil- 
grims from Tibet and surrounding Buddhist countries. Even 
during long periods when Lhasa lost its central role, the Jokhang 
held its elevated position among Tibet’s holy places. After the 
sth Dalai Lama’s government recognized the temple as a 
national shrine, the governing body (Kashag) installed itself in 
the upper floors of the Jokhang.' 

With its combination of restrained monumentality, long 


history, wonderful details and invaluable wall paintings, the 


i eae Tear aie i i 


Jokhang has an atmosphere and depth of quality of the highest 


order.'* In 2000, the UNESCO World Heritage inscription of the 
Potala Palace was extended to include the Jokhang and central 
parts of the Barkor. 

The Jokhang was built much in the manner of a vihara 


(square, cloistered courtyard; 18 metres by 18 metres) with small 


chapels or monks’ cells around. The entrance was from the west 
(towards Nepal) and the main chapel for the sacred Buddha 
image, brought by Bhrikuti, was located where the axis cuts 
the eastern wing (exactly east-west). Four other chapels, two 
flanking the main chapel and one each in the centre of the 
north and south wings, held other sacred images brought by 
the queen. Other rooms on the ground floor, originally used 
for monks’ cells and storage, over time evolved into chapels. 
he first floor is practically identical in plan to the ground 


floor, apart from its windows. 


Jokhang Temple, painting 
1 testimony to the overwhelming 
richness of delicate and decorative art 


found throughout the Jokhang are 


hundreds of tiny Taras (goddesses of 

r ynpa ion) painted between the beam 
Jokhang Temple, assembly hall, 1987. The assembly hall was originally an open of the golden roofs, and hardly noticed 
courtyard and is still ‘open’, although covered by a new roof. View from the by anybody 


north-east corner 


oof, 2000. The roof of 


»f forms, 
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Mery Nyineba (18), monastery, 7 century and fate tytle CONTAPY, 


hinmediately cast of the Jokhang, inside the Barkor, Meru 
Nyingba has parts beheved to date from the 7th century. The 
greater complex, though. was built by the abbor of Nechuny 
monastery around 100, Meru Nvingba has a chasstcal layout, 
with monks’ residences originally in narrow buildings to three 
sides of the central, narrow courtyard and a main hall along 
the north side. All of these elements are reminiscent. of 
Chodegang monastery im Psethung, south-east of Lhasa!” 

Thonn Sambhota, a minister of Songtsen Gampo, is said 
to have finahzed the creation of the Vibetan script while at 
Meru Nyingba mm the 7th century. Around S20, Ralpachen 
built six protector chapels around the Jokhang. One, Zambali 
Lhakhang.a tiny chapel with its own inner Kora, today tarnas 
part of Meru Nyingbas western wing, Phe sth Dalat Lamia 
enlarged the monastery to its present form in the 17th cen- 
tury to provide a town residence for the Nechung State Ora- 
cle. During the Great Prayer Festival, Nechung monks would 
perform ceremonies in the old protector chapel. Because of 
the high status of the oracle, Meru Nyimgba was jointly ad- 
munistered by the Nyingnupa, Gelukpa and Sakvapa schools 
of Tibetan Buddhisin.?” 

The main entrance into the courtyard was originally from 
the south but was later moved to the north-west corners! Three 
wings surrounding the courtyard all have ewo Aoors and are to- 
dav used for public housing. The main hall of four storeys con- 
tains a chanting hall up a flight of central external stairs, with 
storage areas to both sides, An inner chapel ts raised about one 
metre above the level of the chanting hall. Meru way renovated 
by the Tibet Heritage Fund in rggg. im cooperation with the 


1 hasa government. 


Shatra (143), mansion, ¢. 1800, 


This is one of the largest and best preserved urban mansions 
extant in Lhasa. Ie belonged to a former Tibetan prime minis- 
ter, but the authorities confiscated the house when the Shatra 
family Hed Lhasa in rosy. Today the family retains a few stor- 
age rooms in the western wing of the outbuildings. 

Shatra was one of the few buildings surveyed in detail by 
the LUCA project. It contains many general features of major 
residential buildings: a classical layout, outward simplicity and 
tine details and workmanship. The mansion, large, well pro- 
portioned and reasonably well preserved, today accommodates 
many funilies. 

A ‘walk’ through Shatra will explain important character- 
istics of a Tibetan house. The large three-storey main building, 
built in stone, was for the family. South of this, a large court- 
yard surrounded by outbuildings on two floors provided stor- 
age areas, sheds, stables and accommodation for servants. A main 
north-south axis, running from the gate through the main 
building, organizes the symmetrical layout of Shatra. The gate 
entrance comes in from the narrow lane called Barkor Rabsal 
Sanglam, which branches off Barkor South. This lane appears 
to be part of the kora system around the Jokhang, as seen in 
several early murals. The ground floor areas in the outbuild- 
ings, facing the lane, are mostly small shops. Only the rooms 
next to the maim entrance have access from the courtyard and 
were probably rooms for servants who controlled the gate and 
courtyard, 

The street gates are heavy and made in wood, with an open- 
ing wide enough tor a carriage or car to enter. The large, nearly 
square courtyard (21 metres by 24 metres) has a water well sur- 
rounded by carved stone slabs and an adjacent carved stone cube 


that helps people get on their horses, Around the courtyard runs 


a gallery giving access to the upper level of the outbuildings. 


Directly in front is the symmetrical fagade of the main 
building, with its large, central “sun-windows’. Shatra’s gener- 
ous private chapel in the left wing, with access from a slighty 
raised porch, occupies the full height of the wing and has a 
number of windows towards a small outer square and one win- 
dow on the second Hoor towards the gallery itself. Inside. twelve 
columns support two long beams that carry the Hat root. Be- 
tveen the beams a raised 2 X 3-columm section of the roof 
forms a skylight and detines the altar space with its statues.** 

Most remaining second Hoor areas in the outbuildings are 
servants quarters, largely in one- or two-pillar rooms, Above 
the raised main gate area is a stall room with a large window. 
To the east the gallery leads to a pit latrine ia separate toet- 
tower that can be emptied trom the street.) The gallery iy fur- 
ther linked via a side entrance to the central circulation space 
of the main building. 

Shatra lacks fireplaces and chimneys, as do nearly all Ti- 
betn buildings. There are simply no ttxed hearths or tireplaces 
for heating the rooms, only sunple coal and dung burners. At 
Shatra, the two rooms on the ground floor, each with two 
squares in the middle. were the Kitchens, one for the family 
and one tor the servants“! Searce firewood required Tibetans 
toouse dried vak dung as a supplementary fuel for cooking. 
Clay ovens lor cooking were often built on a covered gallery 
ora the courtyard under aside gallery. 

At cround level of the main building, the side entrance and 


Wo manor entrances on the south fieade ive access to the 


Shana, crew fram reef. tye 


Let: Shama, matin catia from hane, 
shoring satall shops, t998. 


Oppostte let reps Ver Nyaigha. 
Section, Scale bs 300, 


Oppestte tettmniddles Meru Nyingba, 
ney upennded courtyard, looking west. 


Opposite tae horton: Mone Nyingba 
Phan Sth bs 300, 


Oppose right: Mert Nyingha, ucity: 
upenaded commpyard, looknty cast. 
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main storage rooms. Also on the ground level, towards the narrowest alley to 
the Barkor, are three connected spaces — workshops for hire — with access only 
from the outside. 

On entering the main building a small two-pillar room leads via a steep stair- 
case to a long central space on the first floor that provides access to the major 
rooms. Two large rooms (16 and 24 pillars), lit only by large skylights, are the 
formal reception and living rooms. Other large rooms on the two sides are tor 
domestic use: library, dining room, office etc. The sinaller rooms with large win- 
dows towards the courtyard, on the first and second floors, were the main living 
areas for family members. 

On the second floor in a long open courtyard the gallery leads to secondary 
smaller courtyards, from which one can enter other rooms. These extremely 
pleasing private courtyards receive plenty of sunshine and are shaded against the 
wind. The central open area in the main building allows views down into the 
formal rooms on the first floor, and here also is access to the roof and two la- 
trines. The outbuilding roof serves as a working area for domestic activities and 


as a playing area, as does the main roof to a degree. An open Jatrine on the roof 


is a conmmon feature in Tibetan buildings. 


Shatra. Plans, Scale 1: 500. 
Left: Ground floor, Right: First floor. 
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Shatra. Sections. Scale t : 500. 
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Shatra. Fagades. Seale 1 : 500. 


Shatra. Plans. Scale 1: 500 
Left: Second floor. Right: Third floor. 
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Yuthok Zampa. FE Spencer Chapman, 1936. Yitok Zampa, once located in open 
marshland, linked the old town with the Potala-Shol area. It also provided carly 
photographers in Lhasa with a picturesque and popular subject, 


Yuthok Zampa (63), bridec, 7th century, 1750 and 1993. 


Sometimes called Turquoise Bridge because of the tur- 
quoise tiles of its raised roof, this 28-meter-long bridge 
of local stone retains parts thought to date from the 7th 
century. Five flow-through openings in its base corre- 
spond to five openings in the upper structure, now fit- 
ted with wooden railings. Its elaborate wooden 
Chinese-style roof construction dates to 1750. In 6993 
the bridge was dismantled and rebuilt as a ‘replica’ of 
the original; the ancient foundations were reinforced 
with concrete and the wood constructions renewed. The 
bridge is today part of a modern restaurant. Despite dis 
questionable role, Yuthok bridge acts as an important 
buffer in the no-man's-land between old Lhasa and the 
expanding new city. 
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Buildings. Jokhang area. Scale 1 : 3 000. The area covers the southern part of the old town, with the Jokhang and Barkor. It 
is in this area that most recent demolitions have taken place. A bout one-quarter of the historical buildings shown on the map 
do not exist any more. 
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Buildings. Ramoche area. Scale 1: 3 000. The map covers the area north of Beijing Shar Lam up to the present-day Lingkor and 
shows the northern part of the old town. In this area, almost half of the surveyed, secular old buildings have been demolished. 


Nangtseshar (8), administration building, c.1650. tae scan 


The old prison, situated on Barkor North almost adja- 


cent to the perimeter wall of the Jokhang, has fine pro- 


portions and large windows which disguise the fact that 


it was a place of severe punishment. Hard criminals wer a a 
it was a place of severe punishment. Hard criminals were Aom Yo 
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kept in a windowless dungeon on the ground floor, ac- 
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cessible only through a hole in the floor of the raised 


courtyard, Lesser criminals and women were kept on 


the upper floor. Public executions took place on a plat- Nangtseshar. Plan of first floor. 
form on top of the external stairs. Nangtseshar is an old, Scale 1 : 500. The photograph on p. 92 
well-articulated courtyard house, with a flight of unique shows the building seen from the Barkor 


: ; : 5 ; : market. 
exterior main stairs and an impressive symmetrical 


facade, distinguished with two ‘towers’. The building 
is a dominant structure on the market square of Barkor 
North, although somewhat hidden behind a new prayer 
wheel house. The building was repaired in 1995 and 
serves as a reasonable example of restoration. There are 
plans to use Nangtseshar as a museum. 


Nangtseshar, fagade towards the Barkor, 1996. 
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Gorkha Nyingba (183), niansion, 17th century. 


This old mansion across the street from Shatra in Barkor Rabsal 
Sanglam is a unique variation of the building rype in the Lhasa 
context. Built around 16s0 during the reign of the sth Dalai 
Lamia, it served as the embassy of Nepal from at least 1750 
onwards. 

The site, located on a main lane, has a modest two-storey 
building facing the street and a three-storey detached main 
building. It is Lhasa’s only known example of a detached three- 
storey main building surrounded on all four sides by two-storey 
outbuildings. A reason for this special layout could be that the 
enclosed site has in-and-out access only from the lane along 
its northern perimeter. To give the main building a quiet well- 
lit courtyard facing south — free of animals — stables and pri- 
mary storage areas were located as close to the lane as possible. 

The main building has superb craftsmanship, pleasant pro- 
portions and fine detailing. Its surrounding outbuildings, in 
fairly good condition, have the traditional low ceilings often 
found in such buildings. Two mature trees shade the beautiful 
courtyard. With its modest dimensions and intimacy, Gorkha 
Nyingba must be judged the most attractive of all remaining 
mansions. 

Gorkha Nyingba constitutes a building ensemble of excep- 
tional architectural quality and should be among the highest 
class of protected buildings in the old town. It is being rebuilt 
as a hotel and, sadly, most of the outbuildings have already been 
demolished.*5 


Above right: Gorkha Nyingba. Facades 
and section. Scale 1 : 500. 
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Gorkha Nyingba. Plans. Scale 1: 500. 
Left: Ground floor. Right: First floor, 
Opposite left: Second floor. 
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fJamkhang (9), temple, sth century. 


Jamkhang .one of Lhasa’ really old temples. rests on the Barkor 
adjacent to the Jokhang’s north-east corner and forms the south- 
west corner of Barkor North’ square, The temple was spon- 
sored by Lo monastery in the Upper Kyichu valley and contains 
a two-storey-tall Buddha statue called Jampa Tromsik. the 
Maitreya watching over the marketplace. Its external walls washed 
in ochre, white and red give the temple a special appearance. 
From the outside. the building looks symmetrical but the 


Interior spaces show the geometry to be very different. The 
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Buddha statue sits looking towards the square with its back to- 
wards the Jokhang’s wall, which torms the side wall of the tem- 
ple. This arrangement might indicate that the statue existed on 
the square before the building was erected over it. Architecturally, 
the umportant arrangement is the statue relating to the larger 
external space, not the usual interior space. Jamkhang is richly 
decorated outside and inside, but without the ustal carvings on 
pillars or beams. The interior ts Jit from a large raised skylight. 
Regrettably, the benma frieze, as is so often the case with new 
‘traditional’ constructions, has been replaced by a plaster imita- 
tion. The temple was stripped in rysg and reopened in 1yy92. 


‘farajlnang (314), shrine, pth century and 1913. 


This tiny chapel-shrine near Barkor East's south-east corner 
was spared when the Surkhang house, enclosing it on three 
sides, was demolished in 1gg3 to make way for a department 
store. Tarajhang is associated with Palden Lhamo, Lhasas fe- 
male protector. According to old sources” the shrine con- 
tains avery old stone figure of the goddess. which once guarded 
the Jokhang’s entrance but was moved to Tarajhang to prevent 
Hoods. The shrine has two small windows but no door. Its front 
ww decorated with many devononal stone tablets and a large 
incense burner stands nearby. Tarajhang is rectangular in plan 


but askew. indicating that it perhaps was not a freestanding 


building but built to ft in with carher construction. 


Far left; Gorkha Nyingba, main build- 
ing from courtyard, 2000. 


Left: Jamkhang Temple. Plan. 
Seale 1: 500. 


Tarahang on the Barker, ry87. 


‘haailime. Phar. Scale ¢ $00. 


Left: Jamkhane Temple, roe. The 
romple’s purpose on aeorner of Barker 
Nord sqtnire teas especially to facilitate 
the superviston of religious and secular 
denies i the marker aed. 
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Pomidatsang, Section, Scale £2 see, 


Far right: Ponidatsang, the large hortse 


hutlt by ‘Tsarone ona tportant 
Barker corner, 


Pondatsiate. Plans, Scale ts see. 
Left: Ground floor Right: First floor. 
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Pomrdutsang (141), mansion, 1g t4. 


Pomdatsang is located at the intersection of Barkor South and 
Barkor 
branches off into a narrow alleyway earlier used for religious 
processions. The building was entirely rebuilt after severe dam- 
age in the violent ousting of the Chinese garrison in 1912. This 
was undertaken by Pomdatsangy’s owner, Tsarong, the maim re- 
former during the reign of the 13th Dalat Lama. In 1923, 
Tsarong decided that the town was too crowded and moved 
to a big new house near the Kyichu river, at that time well 
outside Lhasa. The Barkor residence was sold to the very suc- 


cesstul East Tibetan trader, Pomdatsang, whose name the 
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East. This is an important corner where the Barkor 


building carries. He im turn sold the property to the new gov- 
ernmentin the 1g sos. 

Pomdatsang isa typical large mansion with dimensions and 
layout of spaces quite similar to those of nearby Shatra. The 


main building ts one of the largest in Lhasa and contains a two- 


-B -8- -e- 5 


storey chapel. At its second level, Pomdatsang ts connected to 
the gallery of the adjoming building, Kyakashar (142). The rail 
ings to the courtyard terraces are niide of cast tron, a stire sign 
of modernity and progress. 

The architectural format of Pomdatsang is one of spacious 
generosity. Along with its clear concept and beauctul derail 
ing, itis this spaciousness which makes tt so tine, At the ume 
of the survey in 1gg6, the building comples was relatively well 


maintained, but not in particularly good condition, 


‘Tiupehishar (1), townhouse, roth century. 


‘Trapehishar stands immediately adjacent to the north wall of 


the Jokhang, at the start of Barkor North. It forms part of the 
Barkor’s first important corner. and although an ordinary 
townhouse with shops and residential spaces, this locaton lends 
the building significance. 

‘Trapehishar was owned by Sera monastery and used asa town 
dwelling for visitng monks. On the top floor was a lamas resi- 
dence, and the lower Moors were rented out to shopkeepers. Phe 
dwelling areas open out towards the cheerful inner courtyard. 
The odd, triangular shape of the Trapehisar site shows how trae 
dinonal Tibetan building layout and construction may be used 
with great Aextbility and ease. Trapehishar was repaired and up- 
graded by the Tibetan Heritage Fund in 1996 when under threat 
of demolition. and since then has housed a number of families. 
The building has interesting wall pamtings, and both mobile and 
fixed clay ovens for cooking. Amidst the diminishing traditional 
townscape of the Barkor, Frapchishar’s low-key architectural har- 


mony, together wich is location, Make its protection essential. 


Trapehishar Phan, Scale ts S00 


hai 


Top and bottom: Delin Khangsar. 
Facades: upper towards back street, 


lower towards Barkor. Seale 1: 250. 


Delin Khanesar, Plans. Scale 1: 500. 
Left: Ground floor, Right: First floor. 


Unit shown 
in example 


Main entrance 


Delin Khanesar (106), residential yard, c.1900. 


Located on Barkor East, Delin Khangsar was one of the larg- 
est courtyard structures on the Barkor. Jt was owned by 
Shigatse’s Tashilhunpo monastery and seems to have been built 
as a nuxed commercial-residential complex where shops with 
upstairs dwelling spaces — some 24 units — were rented out to 


provide income for the monastery. Shops facing the Barkor 


+e" Unit shown 
In example 


and Tsonak Lam enclosed two small courtyards in this two- 
storey building. The roof area saw a range of uses, from local 
craft production to games. The only gate is towards Tsonak 
Lam, all other doors leading to shops. 

Detailed drawings illustrate the common shop-dwelling unit 
in Lhasa and the standard one-pillar room with practical fur- 
nishings. Access from the street to the dwelling area above was 
only through the shop, by way of a steep ladder in the rear 
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storage room. For such dwellings. access to the courtyard was 
only by lidder, through the skylight and over the roof The 
rear dwelling room is shown used as a kitchen with a stove, 
shelves. a small table, and a kang fora child. The front room, 
with a large window towards the street, had two hangs for sit- 
ting and sleeping, a low table, cupboards and shelves. The pil- 
lars and beams were painted in bright colours, and under the 
ceiling, sheets of cotton cloth were stretched to collect dust 
and clay falling trom the roof. 

Delin Khangsar can be said to have formed a uniform row 
or terrace of streethouses, and its low height preserved impor- 
tant vistas of the surrounding mountains from Barkor East. This 
and its cultural- historical past made the building important 
in the townscape. At the time of survey in 1996, Delin Khangsar 
housed 36 families.77 It was demolished in tgg8. 


Delin Khangsar Living room with local tlabitants and a Western student, 
1994. 
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Delin Khangsar. Section. 
Seale ts S00. 


Delia Khangsar typreal shop-divctiig se Kutch 
Ma and setion. Nother o tee 4. Lining reo 
Keyr 8. clas fereed tanter tap aid lanine 
to Shap ©. Store 
Storage ~ Phiths ter siting and stecpury 
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Labrang Nyingba. Plans, Scaler: 
Left: Ground floor, Right: First_floor. 
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Labrang Nyineba. Section. Seale 1: soo. 
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Labrang Nyingba (30), mansion, rath century. 


This mansion, the only remaining old building on the north- 
ern side of Barkor South, is the finest residential building on 
the Barkor. It has a long, rich history. Tsongkhapa maintained 
his residence here when in Lhasa. Also, the sth Dalai Lama 
used Labrang Nyingba as his town residence unal he moved 
into anew apartment in the Jokhang. Later it became the seat 
of the noble Ténba family, descendants of Songtsen Gampo'’s 
famous minister, TOnmi Sambhota.** 

The three-storey stone building has a simple layout with a 
very pleasant and well-lit central courtyard. Labrang Nymyba 
is solidly built, with a high quality of craftsmanship and deco- 
ration visible throughout the building. The street fagade ts well 
proportioned and has an interesting rhythm of windows. The 
main gate has a small roof or overhang with cantilevered brack- 
ets. A quite spacious but dark and crooked corridor leads into 
the building and the courtyard, and from this corridor well- 
made timber stairs lead up to the first Hoor. Handsome stone 
steps in the corner of the courtyard provide access to the gal- 


Jery that surrounds the courtyard on three sides. 
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Shops on the ground floor open towards Barkor South. Sta- 
bles and storage rooms occupy the remainder of the lower level. 
The 12-pillar, two-storey-high formal reception room, with a 
gallery on the first floor, is impressive and rich in decorative 
details. The family living room was a four-pillar room with a 
large sun-window, located on the second floor towards the 
street, above the main gate. A common feature of these build- 
ings is the incense burner on the roof, at Labrang Nyingba it 
is designed and built with particular care. Also of note ts the 
roof shrine. 

The mansion appears set back from the street, but this is 
mainly a result of the geometry of Surkhang department store, 
which was built next to it in the early 1yyos on the founda- 
tions of the old Surkhang mansion. This recessed position 
becomes a pleasant minor space in the rather monotonous 
streetscape of Barkor South — an important reminder of the 
earher more noticeable north-south orientation of major 
buildings around the Barkor, now broken with the conanu- 
ous Street-fagades. 

The benma trieze along the caves shows that this is a build- 
ing with links to the monastic community. Most murals were 


rennet 


fo wenger 


painted over during the Cultural Revolution. No modern ex- 
tensions or additions were built at Labrang Nyingba, though 
the building was altered i 1900 and thoroughly repaired and 
upgraded by the Phasa government im tggg-2000. Today it pro- 


vides housing for many families. 


Lahvane Nymeba, Pderanon tomar 
the Burke Composite pliote, 104. 


Ladin Nyungha before upanadung, 
14. 
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‘Tiomstkhang, from the Barker, 
Tromstkhane with tts lone fagade 
overlooking the Barkor market, 
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‘Tiomskhang. Elevation towards the Barkor. Scale 1: 300, 


Tiomsikhany Palace (71), government palace, & £700. 


Located on Barkor North facing the square from che north 
side, Tromsikhang was built during the reign of the 6th Dalai 
Lama and is perhaps the most prominent example of a monu- 
mental official building in Lhasa. It functioned as a major ad- 
munistrative and residential building. The Chinese Ambans, 
representatives of the Qing emperor, and various government 
officials lived in the three-storey building, which was also the 
scene of violent historical events. 

The symmetrical layout of the whole building complex 
covered an area of 60 metres by 40 metres and probably had 
only one large courtyard originally. The building facing the 
Barkor had shops on the ground floor with dwelling units on 
the two floors above, connected by interior stairs. The top Hoor 
was richly decorated with carvings on wooden balcomes and 
interior supporting structures. The main fagade, beauntully pro- 
portioned, had a fine architectural rhythm, Supporting its overall 
balance were several minor syniunetrical sections to be found 
in the facade: these worked as sub-themes in the larger archi- 
tectural concept. 

After rosy, parts of the building fell into disuse. though 
Tromsikhang was later officially protected at the regional level, 
confirmed in the 1gy2 Barkor Conservation Plan. At the time 
of the survey in 19g, sections of Tromsikhang were dilapidating 
but mostly the building was sound enough to justify conser- 
vation through repair and upgrading. Despite its status, the 
major part of the complex was demolished in tyy7 — only the 
front section along the Barkor remains. Behind the old front 
building, four-storey residential blocks constructed in Egy8 re- 
placed the old wings and courtyard areas, making Tromsikhang 
a modern housing complex. The old front building facing the 
Barkor has been repaired and upgraded for housing by the 


Lhasa government. 


‘Tromsthhaigs, Phan, Scale #: 300, 


Numa (17), mansion, 1920. 


On Barkor East, this fine three-storey house is an example of 


how a typical rural noble house may be adapted for the set- 
ting of Lhasa. Limited space and a different lifestyle help ac- 
count for the disappearance of separate secondary buildings, 
so essential in a rural context. The house, always owned by 
the noble Numa family, constitutes together with a few ad- 
joining buildings a small, traditional, intact townscape. Towards 
the Barkor are four two-storey shops and living units. A small, 
well maintained internal courtyard has galleries on three sides. 
The family living rooms on the top floor have wonderfully 
decorated and well preserved interiors. 

The three-storey stone building was extensively altered in 
1965; its eastern part was rebuilt after 1977. Although generally 
in good condition, Numa at the time of the survey in 1995 re- 
vealed leaking roofs in need of repair. At that time the site com- 
prised six dwelling units. Recent excavation work to lower the 
ground level outside exposed the shallow stone foundations; this 
caused stones to drop out and the foundations to weaken. Numa 
has an almost closed facade towards the narrow alleyway that 
leads up to the east entrance of the Jokhang. The only element 
of relief is an impressive courtyard entrance gate with consider- 
able visual character, in contrast to the lively Barkor fagade. In 
terms of its type and age, Numa must be considered a highly 
important building to protect. In addition, this building is an 


essential component of the extant townscape of Barkor East. 


Numa. Plan, Scale 1 : 500 


Top left: Tromsikhang, close-up of 
facade towards the Barkor, 1997 


Middle left: Tromsiklang, from the 
courtyard, 1996 


Far left: Numa from the Barkor, 1996 
Numa stands on a small corner site 
with a fairly small volume; it is 


architecturally very well formed 


Numa, courtyard, 1997 
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Kame lara. Phin, Scaler: se. 


Right: Kame ‘Lava on the Barkor, 1996. 
The building forms an tntceral part of 
the waditional and special Barkor Last 
facade. Stafaces and details are stmple 
but of good quality. 


Far right: Phala from courtyard, tgg8. 
Phala is today totally enclosed on all 
sides at the end of a narrow lane, 


The main building ts in stonctiwerk ef 


wood standard but clearly not as fine as 
older examples. Timber work and 
details are gencrally of quite low stand- 
ard, and craftsmanship of the outbuild- 
ings is also poor, The original windows 
were enlarged with the arrival of glass, 
The building ts in some structieral 
dariger, as the castery wing is separating 
from the main structure, yet the overall 
standard and condition ty relatively high 
considering age and lack of mainte- 
Hane. 


Left: Karmashar from square, 1994. 
Karmashar, a small, old temple with 
fine oclire stone walls sits in the corner 
of a square, On the ground floor, to- 
wards the square, a workshop is ecct- 
ped by a stlversmith, 

Karmashar’s overall symiunetrical 
layout hits an entrance fram the south 
that leads via an external flight of steps 
up fod temple root occupying the entire 
fust floor. The building is clearly rebuilt 
aad altered front the original, though the 
extent of these changes are not knawn, 
The temple faces a sniall triangular 
public square and is an important ele 
ment inthe neighborhood, 


Right: Simdona Khangsar (go), man- 
sion, tg2os and tgg7. Tas tatstion 
examplifies the carly modernization of 
taditional architecture. Steel beans were 
rsed fo create intertor space without the 
traditional tinber pillars thar constitute 
the tuterior stractival support. 
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Kame ‘lara (20), former outbuilding, 7th century, 


Located on Barkor East, this anonymous two-story townhouse 
is believed to have been used as stables for Songtsen Gampo, 
Parts of the building might indeed go back to the 7th century. 
Alterations were made in tos4 and again in 1993. Kame Tara 
was part of a Tibetan Heritage Fund-initiated townscape up- 
grading project and is today a house with shops on the ground 
Hoor facing the Barkor. 


Karmashar (112), small tenple, e700. 


This handsome temple on Ongdu Shingka Lam, some 200 
metres east of the Barkor. was home to the Karmashar oracle, 
one of Lhasa’s best known mediums. The building is owned 
by Sera monastery and used as a temple and accommodation 
tor monks. [tis one of only a few ochre-coloured buildings in 


Lhasaca local informant claus this colour indicates that a build- 
Ings 16 at least 200 years old. 


Phaht (234), mansion, 1750. 


Phaka has considerable cultural and historical importance. Tt was 
one of Lhasa’ original mansions, built tor the Phala noble family 
who came to Lhasa from Gyantse and Sikkim. The house was 
owned by three brothers, the oldest of whom was the highest 
monastic official under the 13th Dalai Lama. Phala was again 
extensively altered in 1g92. 

Phala was so heavily altered at the start of the 20th century, 
it appears as a building from that time. Only a few parts of the 
original complex exist today. and they are largely obscured by 


newer buildings and later extensions. 


Yamyang (38), tenement, ¢.1860. 


Yamyang is located on Jamyangshar Sanglam almost immedi- 
ately north-west of the Jokhang. It stands as one of the old 
town’s largest tenement buildings, with six courtyards of vary- 
ing size and a three-storey series of combined stone and mud 
brick buildings. Yamyang forms part of one of the last few re- 


maining traditional clusters of buildings in Lhasa. 
Onegdu Khangsar (44), townhouse, 1870s and 1996. 


It stands less than 100 metres north of the Jokhang and was 
once owned by Sera monastery. The building dominates sev- 
eral alleyways and is architecturally prominent with its two spe- 
cial corners on the main alley. This outstanding streethouse with 
an irregular floor plan is an excellent example of this building 
type. The craftsmanship is clearly of a high standard, although 


the building has few ornate decorations. 


Shamo Karpo (7), streethouse, ¢.1910. 


Shamo Karpo on Barkor North is a good example of the small 
streethouse on a site too small to allow for a courtyard. The 
two floors receive light only from the street. Such small build- 
ings were often situated on corners, thus able to enjoy a longer 


window-facade than most other street buildings. 
Pode Khangsar (173), temple c.1670 and 1998. 


This small protector chapel, located in a hidden courtyard south 
of the Jokhang, was built during the reign of the sth Dalai 
Lama. A number of its murals were destroyed during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, but many fine architectural details remain. 


Above: Shamo Karpo. Plan 
Scale 1 : 
the 1987 photograph on p. 93 


500. Shame Karpo appears in 


Above left: Shamo Karpo, facade to- 
wards the Barkor, 1996. Shamo Karpo 
was known for its Nepalese shops, and 
the building plays an important role 
here where the Barkor widens from a 
street to become an urban space. It looks 
original, with the exception of recent 
roof structures, and despite minor dam- 
age the building is generally in good 
condition 

Shamo Karpo is modest although 
built in pleasant proportions. The 
external stonework displays high qual- 
ity craftsmanship; the stone walls seem 
to grow together with those of the 
adjacent building (No. 5), which indi- 
cates they were built at the same time 


Above centre: Yamyang, seen from roof, 
1996. Yamyang, with the Jokhang’s 
golden roofs in the background. 

Fairly low standards of materials and 
workmanship mark the building, which 
is considered original. One wing was 
demolished in 1992. Official govern- 
ment upgrading and reconstruction of 
the building complex was ongoing in 


the summer of 2000. 


Left: Uneven geometry and unusually 
large windows distinguish Ongdu 
Khangsar. Three separate courtyards 
each has its own entrance and external 
walls of the upper floor are built in mud 
brick 
1996, Ongdu Khangsar showed few 


1t the time of the survey in 


recent additions or extensions, suffered 
from a low standard of interior repair 
and maintenance and had a south-east 
corner in danger of collapsing. Altera- 


tions were made in 1920. 


Right: Pode Khangsar, almost the same 
size as Karmashar, is symmetrical with 
a mandala-like layout and approximate 
north-south axis; the entrance faces 


south 
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Shide monastery, Plan, Seale ts 1 00, 


Shide Dratsang (268), monastery, tgth coutury. 


Located just off the north side of Beijing Shar Lam and west 
of Ramoche Lam, Shide Dratsang is traditionally considered 
one of the six protector chapels built by King Tri Ralpachen 
around the Jokhang in the oth century. At that time much 
smaller, and created for only four monks, it was given the ap- 
propriate name Shide (sfi means ‘four’ in Tibetan). Shide was 
destroyed in the mid-gth century and later rebuilt for 20 monks 
between 1239-50. It took its form in the middle of the 14th 
century as a dependency of IReting monastery and was the seat 
and residence in Lhasa of the Reting Tulku Ginearnate lama), 
with more than ten Reting incarnations being abbots here. The 
yth Reting Tulku expanded the building complex consider- 
ably. and in 1816 Shide reached its present size and layout. In 
1862, it was again destroyed. Shide was extensively repaired 
again 1 193s. and apart from the obviously recent additions 
and extensions inside the courtyard, the maim structures are 


considered to be original. 


Shide, 1994. Shide has the largest courtyard ef any bruldiig conmplen tit old Pdiasa 
(som by 6a and, The three-storey utain tall stands ou the norton side and tre 
storey monks’ quarters make up the other sides Grow: iuformitl lousiiey 
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Shade, togg. The fine mat hall ras collapsed. Praces of weal parities and 
decorations reveal that Shide once fad outstanding artisne quatinics, Ips prescut 
dilapidated state allows ene to analyse Gaditonal balding methods. 


Tsomonling Dratsang. Plan. Scale 


1; 1 000, 
Tsomonling Dratsang (308), monastery, 18th century. 


Close to Shide on the lane Beijing Sharlam Sanglam Sumpa, 
Tsomonling has a traditional courtyard layout, but is unusual 
in having two large temple halls built at different times. Two- 
storey buildings with monks’ quarters surround the courtyard 
in front of the main halls. The monastery originally also had 
two primary entrances into the courtyard, one to each hall. 


Tsomonling, one of the four ‘Ling’ temples, belonged to 


Loseling college of Drepung monastery. It is the main seat of 


the Tsem6 incarnations, two of whom became regent, one 
under the 8th Dalai Lama, the other under the roth and 11th 
Dalai Lamas. 

The architectural and artistic ambitions of the western hall 


are greater than those of earlier construction. Tsomonling 1s, 


despite the changes, still a traditional courtyard compound of 


great architectural quality and charm. 


Tsomonling Dratsang monastery, 1998. The western hall, Marpo Podrang, was 
built by the 2nd Tsemé incarnation around the start of the 19th century. Behind 
the main hall, formerly with two stupa-tombs, were a prayer chapel and two 
protector chapels. Today, the hall is an active temple with a few guardian monks 
Kitchen and storage rooms flank the main hall. The former monks’ quarter 
now used for public housing and workshops. The third floor of Tsomontit 

main building was destroyed and totally removed during the Cultural Re 


tion. Some extensions and informal structures are located in the large courtyard 


Tsomonling Dratsang, 1998. The first Tsemé incarnation built the eastern hall, 
Karpo Podrang, in 1777, while he was regent. The main assembly hall, with 
original decorated pillars on the ground floor, contains six chapels and two one- 
storey-high silver stupas that contain the remains of the 2nd and 3rd Tsemé 
incarnates, On the second floor was the protector chapel (gonkhang) and on the 
third were the abbot’s quarters 
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Cytane Dratsang. Scetlow. Seale 2 $00, 


Gynme Dratsany, rg9g8. With fou 
stories, the matt fall tvas ore ef Lltisa’s 
tallest butldings. [tis arelitectinally: very 
pressive, wert fine details and a high 
standard ef craftsmanship, 
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Cyne Dratsainge. Phat, Seale bt ove, 


Cyne Dratsang (269), monastery, 13th comtury. 


Next to Meru on Beymng Shar Lam, Gyume ts alse hidden 
from the street. Gyuime has been active as a religious insutu- 
tion since the middle of the rsth century. The Tantrte col- 
leges were founded inthe psth century by one of Tsongkhapas 
hamous disciples in order to train novices, Gyune Dratang be- 
came amayjor religious insatution in Thasa ranked only atter 
Ganden, Drepung. and Sera and only monks trom these mon- 
asteries were admitted. In the rogos, Gyime Dratsng housed 
soo monks and owned 28 estates, ix small monasteries and 
tive sub-colleges. Its summer retreat was located 200 kilome- 
tres from E hasa. 

Apart from tolated) smaller parts, the oldest buildings at 
Gvume Dratang are believed to be from the iSth century and 
of these, only the main hall anda secondary wing are Tete: al 
others are quite recent constructions, An open court tor de- 
bate sal Hes west of the main hall. faside the hall are well cratted 
and decorated pillars, Much of the original decoration im metal 
anid wood. as wellas wall pamtings, were removed or destroyed 
dining the Cultural Revolution. Since then, the courtvard 
structure has also been changed. with buildings demolished and 
replaccd. Phe old buildings of Gvume Dragang are generally in 


sound condition but sullen trom Lick of mamtenance and repay. 


Meru, 1998. Meru monastery’s minor and only functioning temple 


Meru Dratsang (270), monastery, 9th century; 1864. 


Located at the eastern end of Beijing Shar Lam, Meru 1s be- 
lieved to have been founded by King Tri Ralpachen in the 9th 
century and later destroyed.*? It became one of the largest 
Gelukpa monasteries in Lhasa and the Meru abbot was at one 
time also the abbot of Shide Dratsang. The two colleges sepa- 
rated after 1684, with the Meru abbot remaining a powerful con- 
tender for the seat of regent. Meru became one of the four royal 
monasteries when Tengyeling ceased this function in 1912. 

Meru’s large, rectangular courtyard (40 by s0 metres) is en- 
tered from the south through an impressive three-storey gate- 
building. Opposite and facing south is the main temple hall, 
and next to it on the left a small chapel. To the right of the 
main hall stands a building with large common rooms. Along 
the other sides of the courtyard are monks’ cells on two sto 
reys. The west wing has an unusual double row of monks’ cells 
separated by a very narrow open light well. 

Though Meru was rebuilt in 1864, the present buildings date 
mostly from the turn of the 2oth century, built by Sakya Ngape, 
the abbot of Nechung monastery during the reign of the 13th 
Dalai Lama.3° Architecturally, the extant buildings reflect the 
trends of the latter part of the 19th century. Two large new 
extensions today fill much of the courtyard. The main build 
ings show an outstanding quality of materials and craftsmanship 
and the whole complex is architecturally very impressive. Many 


of the buildings are now used for housing. At the time of th« 


survey in 1996, parts of the complex were dilapidated. It 
strongly hoped that despite such drastic adaptive 1 
perb building complex can be adequately prot 


Veru monastery. 


Plan 


Scale 


1 


1 000 


Vleru 


1990 


The main building from 


the roof of the monastery 


Bonshé. Plan. Scale 1: 1 000. 


Bonsho, 1996. Bonshé’s south facade of 
the main building, facing the courtyard, 
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Bonsho (268), mansion, 6.1920. 


This mansion located on Ramoche Dozam Sanglam, about 200 
m_ east of Ramoche Lam, is perhaps the most claborate ex- 
pression of the noble lifestyle. Bonsho has the typical three- 
storey stone building and attached two-storey outbuildings 
embracing a courtyard, Rooms in the outbuildings were rented 
out and used for storage and stables. 

The main Bonshé building is of conventional size, but the 
courtyard is relatively small, perhaps a consequence of the site 
being squeezed between a narrow lane to the south and the 
earlier Lingkor route to the north. This resulted in a higher 
than normal degree of intimacy between private family areas, 
servants’ quarters and storage areas, a situation probably com- 
pensated for by locating additional outbuildings east of the main 
courtyard compound. Bonshé thus illustrates a standard build- 
ing layout being adapted at the time of its construction (around 
1920) to an existing, confined urban site. The lane to the south 
has further forced the main entrance out of the normal cen- 
tral axis cowards the east wing. The southern wing holds a row 
of shops that face the lane. The main building’s central court- 
yard is on the first floor, with two minor courtyards on the 
second floor. To the west of Bonsho, until 1997, was a private 
vegetable plot and gardener’s home; to the east, stables and ad- 
ditional servants’ quarters. 

Bonshé’s main building, totally shielded from the outside, 
had a chapel with wall paintings (destroyed during the Cultural 
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Right: Bonsho, 1996. Boushos south fagade with shops towards the narren lane 


Revolution); the site was used as a school from 1gsg-S81, with 
the government renting it out since then. At the date of sur- 
vey in 1996, about 30 families lived in Bonsho. In 1990, half of 
the building was given back to relatives of the family who 
owned it in 19s9. When surveyed, it was terribly dilapidated, 
with serious wall damage and a collapsed roof. The latrine- 
tower at the south-west corner, in awful condition, was de- 
molished in tggk. During its heyday, the dimensions, 
architectural quality and craftsmanship of Bonsh6 were appar- 
ently so admired that the house became a popular model for 
subsequent construction in the old town, 


Tsomonting Drokhang (252), strmmerhouse, ¢.1945. 
In Ie (25 4 


This summerhouse, built around 1945. stands at the back of 
Ramoche Temple surrounded by modern buildings, vet it can 
be experienced as a small oasis, with a pleasing garden and old 
trees. [ts park-like grounds once belonged to Tsomonling mon- 
astery (until 1966) and extended about 200 m from the mon- 
astery up to the old Lingkor. The grounds were 120 m wide. 
with the summerhouse in the middle; this two-storey stone 
building. with excellent workmanship and fine details. has a 
symmetrical layout around an open terrace connected to the 
garden by monumental stone stairs. A secondary entrance is 
located in the north-east corner. Architecturally, the summer- 
house has associations to the style of the latest building at 
Norbulingka. A small, one-storey building contaming store- 
rooms is located adjacent on a t.s-m-high  plattorm. 


Vsomonling Drokhang is now used for housing. 


Shide Drokhang, exterior, 1998 


Shide Drokhang (253), summerhouse, 1935 


Shide summerhouse is located immediately north of Shide 
monastery but can be reached only after a long walk from 
Dosenge Lam, the nearest main street west of the old town. 
[he two-storey stone building has since 1966 been used for 
government housing. At that time, a new building was put up 
in gardens that formerly served as the link between the sum- 
merhouse and the monastery. The symmetrical layout is 
planned around an interior east-west axis starting at the en- 
trance in the eastern gable wall. Quarters of the abbot of Shide 
were upstairs, with servants’ quarters on the ground level. The 
Reting Ranpoche (Tulku) lived here as well; he was a power- 
ful figure from Reting monastery and Tibet’s regent on and 
offin the 1930s and 40s. The house has characteristic building 
elements associated with monasteries, such as the benma frieze 
at the top of the walls. The workmanship at Shide Drokhang 
is excellent, and the interiors are extremely well preserved. Sev- 
eral wall paintings are in good condition and the wooden floor 


in the studio is a rare detail. 
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lhove: Tsomonling Drokhang. Plan 
Scale 1 §00 


Top left: Tsomonling Drokhang, The 


summerhouse seen from the garden 


Left: Tsomonling Drokhang, interior 


1998 


Shide Drokhang. Plan. Scale 1 : 500 


Shide Drokhang, interior, 1998 


Shide Drokhang. F Spencer Chapman, 


1036. The house from the roof of Shide 
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Jehungang. Plan, Scale t : see. 


Tecbumeang, extertor, 1996. Jebrangany 


seen front neighbouring roof. 
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Jebumgang Lhakhang (321), chapel, 17th century. 


This square, bilaterally symmetrical detached building sits close 
to the intersection of Beying Shar Lam and Ramoche Lam, 
hidden from view by the street facades. Jebumgang has a clas- 
sical vihara-like layout that is rarely seen in the Lhasa valley. [t 
perhaps was built in the 17th century, although local sources 
consider it an tith century foundation. The chapel was dedi- 
cated to Tsongkhapa. Jebuingang has four entrances — located 
on the two axes and two surrounding galleries — to a square, 
4-pillar space lit from above. The central space has only one 
entrance, from the east. 

The building is well built in stone and structurally sound. 
Its walls and most other elements of construction are covered 
with paintngs and decorations, though now severely worn. 
During the Cultural Revolution, the chapel was used to store 


grain and today it is part of a tsampa factory. 
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Ganden Khangsar (27-4), residential yard, 1930s and 1996. Located just south 
of Ramoche, this is the largest shared vestdence, or tenement brilding, in old 
Lhasa with wine courtyards, some quite large. Ganden Khangsar replaced a 
300- year-old, fotr-storey mansion Rnowin by the same name and demolished in 
1930, Although of average workmanship and architccnural quality, Ganden 
Khangsar is avery important building complex to protect tn view of its building 
type and gencral arrangement, 


Lhading (37), residential yard, tgeo and 1996, Uhis residential yard, bualr 
around tgee for screral government furitlies, tas located adjacent to Tsomouting 
monastery west of Rameche Lant. Bach anit fad its own small courtyard aid 
sin-gallery. sHthough ordinary and anonymous ot design and execitien, 
Liading was tmportant as part of a eluster of padinonal residential buildings 
thar gave His pareof the Ramocle area cousiderahle character. Demolished in 
yor, He bitdig fad are storeys tina combination of stoue aid nad brick, 


Yabshi Taktster 


Buildings. Yabshi Taktster area. Scale 1 : 3 000. 


YABSHI TAKTSTER AREA 


The area is given its name from the Taktster mansion, the only 
pre-1950s building here. It originally stood in extensive gar- 
dens east of Marpori on the north side of Beijing Shar Lam. 


Yabshi Taktster (315), mansion, 1940s. 
This residence of the 14th Dalai Lama’s family is found inside 


a large compound off Beijing Shar Lam between the old town 
and the Potala. It was perhaps built on the example of an ex- 


Yabshi Taktster, 1998. Exterior from the courtyard, with the main building 


isting mansion. Although large and generous, Yabshi Taktster 
lacks the traditional standards of craftsmanship and character 


of older residential buildings. It now houses a large number of 


families and, hidden inside a compound, is difficult to notice 


in the growing townscape. 


Yabshi Taktster. Plan. Scale 1 : 1 000. 


Yabshi Taktster, exterior with Potala, 
1998. This large mansion with tradi- 
tional courtyard layout and symmetrical 
design is one of two remaining 
‘Yabshis’, a term for the residence of the 
Dalai Lama's family (the other is Yabshi 
Phiinkhang in the centre of the old 
town). The name Taktster refers to the 
village in north-east Tibet (Amdo), from 
where the family originated before 


moving to Lhasa in 1939. 
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Left: Buildings. Kuandeling arca. 

Seale t : 3 000. The map shows 
Bhamari hill with the small Chinese- 
style Gesar Lhakhang and the location 
of Kundeling monastery (now 
demolished). 


Right: Gesar Lhakhang . Plan. 
Scale 1: 500. 


Left: Kundeling. E Spencer Chapman, 
1937. Kundeling had a special quality 
it its local landscape, sitting comfortably 
below the southern slope ef Bhamari. It 
was totally destroyed during the Cul- 
tural Revolution; in recent years some 
rebuilding has taken place, but no old 
remains can be seen, 


Right: Gesar Lhakhang, 1996. As early 
as the 8th century, King Tiisong Detsen 
huilt a simple structure here and 
Padmasambhava (Gumi Rinpoche), 
famous Indian spiritual master and 
Buddhist missionary, was said to come 
to Bhamari. The temple, now in very 
poor condition, sits on a site that could 
be turned into a_fine ensenible. 
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Bay -._ Kundeling ‘Gesar Lakhang’’ 


KUNDELING AREA 
Kundeling (333), monastery, 18th century. 


One of Lhasa’s four royal monasteries, Kundeling is located 
below sacred Bhamiari, about 400 metres west of the West Gate. 
The four Lings, all Gelukpa institutions decreed by the sth 
Dalai Lama, were Tsemchok Ling across the Kyichu River, 
Tengye Ling and Tsomonling in the old town, and Kundeling. 
Their abbots were often elected as regents. Kundeling’s large 
complex had several chapels which stood in a pleasant, wooded 
garden. The main four-storey building housed an assembly hall 
that stretched up through all floors. 


Gesar Lhakhang (111), temple, 1792. 


This small temple complex on top of Bhamari, under the juris- 
diction of Kundeling, consists of the main temple (in Chinese 


style on an upper level), a small chapel almost hidden in the wall 


behind, and a lower part built into the south-western slope. The 
present temple, erected in 1792 by the Chinese Ambans after 
victory over the Nepalese Gorkhas, was dedicated to Guan Di, 
the Chinese god of war and justice. Guan Di became identified 
with the Tibetan folk hero Ling Gesar, a legendary warrior king. 
and so the site became known as Gesar Lhakhang. A stele in 
Chinese with descriptions of the battle still stands to the left of 
the central stairs. Gesar Lhakhang is enclosed by a high perim- 
eter-wall and lies along a symmetrical axis turned north-east to 
south-west. A flight of stone steps leads to a lower courtyard, 
which is flanked by two-storey Tibetan-style buildings with 
monks’ quarters and offices. An elaborate porch with a monu- 
mental staircase once closed off the complex towards the south. 
Formerly, two large bells adorned the gate, with two carved 
horses facing the courtyard. Today, access to the main hall is by 
a small side door on the top level. 
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CHAKPORI SOUTH-WEST AREA 


Sanjia Gudong, ‘the Picture Rock’ (332), rock carvings and chapel, 
7th century and later. 


This outstanding rocky outcropping forms the western tip of 


Chakpori. The Lingkor passes by here just before turning north 
towards Kundeling. Chakpori and Marpori have been adorned 
with religious images and mantras carved and painted on the 
rock face since the 7th century. Today more than §000 such 
images in different styles, sizes and states of preservation can 
be found on Chakpori alone, with some 1000 here at Sanjia 
Gudong. They were painted in bright colours and although 
the colour has faded, the carvings are generally intact. The more 
accessible and popular of the carvings are regularly repainted, 


and some are newly carved. 


Below: Buildings Chakpori South-west area. Scale 1 : 3 000. The map show. 
the most important site of rock carvings at Chakpori’s south-western limit; the 


Lingkor passes close by. 
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CHAKPORI NORTH-EAST AREA 
Palha Lupuk (323), chapel, 640s. 


As early as in the 640s this cave on Chakpori is believed to 


have become a Buddhist site and may have been used as a re- 


treat by King Songtsen Gampo. It stands 20 metres above the 
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alla Lupuk. Plan and sections, Scale t 


220d, 


Left: Buildings, Chakport North-east area. Seale ts 3 ane. TInt map shows thy 
Hest Gate and the sal group of butiding on the ortho tp of Chakpor 
hill. The small doctors’ residences are a unique type of strate tn Leaea, 
adapted to the stecp slopes and highly worthy ef protection. The adjaccnt mine 


nery and caves are historical landatarks of great iniportaree 


Clustered houses on Chakpori, 1997 


ground and contains many images of Buddhas, bodhisattvas and 
saints cut into its rock face. In the 7th century Newari artists 
from Nepal embellished the cave by adding about 70 images 
in high relief on the three walls. A nearby cave, reached via a 
new temple building, is said to have been used by Bhrikuti, 
Songtsen Gampo’s Nepalese queen. This cave, too, has inter- 


esting rock carvings. 
Clustered houses (277-280). 


At the northern end of Chakpori numerous houses were built 
for the doctors of the Medical College. The buildings, adapted 
to the landscape with high foundations, have a spectacular 
monumentality in spite of their otherwise modest dimensions. 
The topography of their setting makes these buildings atypi- 
cal for Lhasa, though the type of structure is otherwise well 
known from settlements and small village clusters spread 


throughout the rocky terrain surrounding the Lhasa valley. Old 


photographs show that similar houses (now demolished) also 
existed on the higher ridge of Chakpori. It is said that one 
house (280), from which the view is particularly splendid, con- 


tained monks’ meditation rooms. 
Bargo Kani (334), city gate, 17th century (?) and 1995. 


The West Gate of Lhasa (Bargo Kani) is made up of three stupas 
that close the gap between Marpori and Chakpori. Outer stupas 
stand at the foot of each hill and the central, much larger one 
stands on the narrow valley floor. The original gate construc- 
tions were demolished with the upgrading of roads in 1968 — 


the new gate structures were built in 1995 as part of a government 


project to upgrade the Potala. Traffic now passes to each side of 


the central stupa. The West Gate remains a popular and potent 


symbol, in spite of its rebuilding and modern use. 


Bargo Kani, old West Gate. Watercolour by Kanwal Krishna, 1940. The en- 


itself was fitted into the 


stupa, and the space between 


tupas was filled with secondary construction. These stupas (date unknown) 
possibly replaced even earlier gate; it is assumed that the stupas were 
" vreal building activity under the 5th Dala Lama (17th century) 


Caves, nunnery and houses seen from 
road, 1994. A new chapel gives access to 
Palha Lupuk. The nunnery and some 
of the housing on the side of Chakpori 


are seen to the right 
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The Conservation 
and Future of Lhasa 


This book is concerned with the physical environment of Lhasa 
— townscape, buildings and spaces. Architecture and townscape 
will always reflect social, economic and cultural conditions, 
embodying the needs and aspirations of society, through time, 
for structures within the limits of available resources. Recently, 
though, the modern state introduced with the incorporation 
of Tibet into the Chines State in the 1950s created profound 
changes in the life of Lhasa that had dramatic consequences 
for Tibetan society. 

The Lhasa valley, known historically as a Buddhist holy land, 
saw a build-up through the centuries of more than 200 cul- 
tural sites and monuments which today spread over the seven 
counties and one urban district that constitute Lhasa. In 1961, 
the State Council of the People’s Republic of China protected 
the Potala Palace and Jokhang Temple as national monuments, 
yet despite a limited policy of protection, vast numbers of in- 
valuable sites and buildings were destroyed throughout Tibet 
between 1959-1976. 

Contemporary Lhasa is a result of numerous plans and ef- 
forts by many people, but its recent development can be 
summed up in the phrase ‘official policies, market forces and 
room to manoeuvre’. Lhasa to a large extent evolved from plans 
formulated ten and twenty years ago. In the 19gos, an increas- 
ingly active private sector adapting to the market economy 
probably shaped the townscape more than urban policy. 

The government of the 1950s and 60s set about to create a 
contemporary city. Large areas of land surrounding the old town 
were quickly developed as office and housing compounds, es- 
pecially south of Marpori where the government clearly dis- 
tanced itself from the old symbols of power. Lhasa’s new physical 
and administrative structure steadily eroded or relocated fune- 
tions central to the hfe and vitality of the old town. As a re- 
sult, the old town became marginalized, with most activities 
important to the economic and administrative and cultural life 
of Lhasa now shifting to the new urban areas. This trend has 
continued to the present day. Still, the old town remains the 
cultural heart of Lhasa, albeit mostly for the Tibetan population. 


Small businesses, always the economic lifeline of the old town, 
are currently expanding in number, though they probably ca- 
ter mainly to people in the old sections. 

Lhasa’s population exploded from about 30,000 people in 
19§0 to around 400,000 in 2000. The average rate of increase 
compares with a middle-to-high expansion rate in other parts 
of the world. This rapid and steady increase must be seen as very 
considerable, particularly when noting Lhasa’s isolation and small, 
contained valley area. One can only conclude, therefore, that such 
growth has resulted from direct policies that encourage migra- 
tion into Tibet from other parts of China. Tibetans in Lhasa to- 
day are a minority in their hometown. 

During the next 20 years, Lhasa must prepare for a major 
expansion of its urban areas. The population might double in 
this time — reaching close to one million people and making 
the past two decades of growth seem insignificant. Such a large 
population will seriously affect the environment through loss 
of land and damage to fragile natural resources. 

The urban environment of Lhasa is a synthesis of its urban 
structure and urban life, two aspects that are in fact insepara- 
ble. Physical Lhasa, made up of monuments, streets, buildings, 
external spaces and public works, generally changes little from 
year to year, though even these physical and functional divi- 
sions are increasingly under the stress of development. In con- 
trast, urban life — mobile, changeable and particularly influenced 
by money — transforms itself rapidly. All these material, spir- 
itual and intellectual changes have taken Lhasa from a pre-mod- 
ern traditional society to a modern regional urban environment 
in just $0 years. 

Lhasa City may accommodate more than half of its incom- 
ing population over the next 20 years by using present low- 
density urban blocks for higher-density and low-height housing. 
Urban blocks surrounding old Lhasa could in this way per- 
haps relieve the old town of half its present population, or 
40,000 people. 

Alternatively, a more constructive long-term scenario might 
see the blocks around the old town used to create a low-den- 
sity buffer zone. Combined green areas and townscape would 
then stretch from Norbulingka to the old town and contrib- 
ute to the protection of Lhasa’s historical character. 

A wise development strategy for Lhasa City might be to 
build new and separated clusters of townscape in the larger 
landscape of the extended Lhasa valley, away from the city cen- 
tre. This would allow natural surroundings to interact with a 
growing townscape and reduce environmental stress. 

The natural ecosystems in the Lhasa valley are under strain 
and seem to be headed towards real trouble. Lhasa each year 
absorbs land from agriculture, pasturage and the traditional 


Opposite: Demolition of Tromsikhang, 
June 1997. Tromsikhang, one of the 
oldest secular buildings on the Barkor 
and with the longest, finest facade in 
town, once functioned as a government 
palace, This site of historical importance 
was unexpectedly demolished in 1997; 
unexpected because tt was a protected 
building. When we arrived to commence 
a detailed survey we were shocked to 
find people being moving out of the 
building in preparation for demolition. 
The Lhasa City Construction Com- 
mittee, with whom we had a written 
agreement of collaboration, assured us 
Tromsikhang was protected. We con- 
ferred immediately with the national 
cultural heritage marragement authority, 
but in the end were merely able to 
record the destruction. Only the narrow 
building facing the Barkor was left 
standing, its fagade uperaded. Today, 
Tromsikhang has been replaced by four- 
storey concrete residential blocks behind 
the old facade. This loss, along with the 
Barkor’s Surkhang corner, is among the 
most regrettable in the old town. 


Upper left: The western courtyard before 
demolition. Though common space is 
dilapidated due to neglect, the buildings 
seem robust and in good condition, The 
architectural style of the main building 
is remarkable for its rhythm and forceful 
detailing. 


Upper right: Inhabitants have started 
emptying thetr flats. To the left is the 
rear side of the front building, which in 
the end was reconstructed. At front is 
part of the fine side wing that was 
demolished. 


Lower left: The north-west corner of 
Tromsikhang during demolition of a 
neighbouring street house. The beautiful 
stonework in perfect condition and the 
rare benma frieze of the western wing 
are clear signs of an finportant, high- 
quality building. 

‘ 
Lower right: The western courtyard of 
Tromsikhane during demolition, Former 
inhabitants search for the last useful 
ites, 


Opposite: Surveyed, protected and 
demolished buildings in old Lhasa, 
1994-1999. Scale 1:6 000. The col- 
oured buildines, with a few exceptions, 
were built before 1980 and represent 
those surveyed by the LHCA project. 
Buildings without colour were all built 
after 1950. The buildings coloured 
yellow were demolished in the five-year 
period between 1994-99, and those 
coloured red are protected buildings. The 
level of protection is shown in the 
Appendix (p. 165). 

The mumber of buildings actually 
destroyed during this period is larger 
than shows here, because the surveys 
did not keep pace with the demolitions. 
These demolitions were quite evenly 
spaced out across the ald town; the 
LUCA survey revealed only one case of 
an entire street being destroyed. The fact 
that traditional buildings remain in all 
parts of the town has helped preserve 
the net of old lands and alleyways. An 
old building is always demolished to 
make way for a new one, and in every 
case a new building goes up in afew 
months, This speed of construction 
usually results in poor design, poor 
workmanship and overall poor quality. 
The new buildings are always taller and 
bulkier than their neighbours and 
acconmnodate many more people; after 
one year they often look ten years old. 
Protected buildings have a special colour 
coding. The demolitions, quite evenly 
spread out, revealed only one case of au 
entire street being demolished. The fact 
that old buildings remain in all parts of 
the old town has helped preserve the net 
of old lanes and alleyways. An old 
building is altvays demolished to make 
way fora new building, and in every 
case a new building goes up in a few 
months. This speed of construction 
tusually results in poor quality, poor 
design and poor workmanship. The new 
buildings are always taller and bulkier 
than thetr neighbours and accommodate 
many more people; after one year they 
often look ten years old. 
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flood expansion areas.’ Waterlogged areas have always been 
important reservoirs for regulating the valley's entire water 
system, but increased construction of all types may drastically 
affect this. Water consumption now exceeds traditional ca- 
pacities — that is, the Lhasa of 40 years ago — by up to ten 
times. The old town may already be sitting atop saturated 
masses of stagnant surface spill and sewage water, thus pol- 
luting groundwater and altering the ground conditions of tra- 
ditional buildings. 

Shifts fom traditional agriculture to industry, trade and tour- 
ism increase pollution and the demand for land. The slow deg- 
radation of the valley’s natural environment may be unstoppable 
and seems to parallel the loss of cultural heritage. Consump- 
tion of resources in Lhasa probably surpasses all estimates and 
constitutes a long-term limiting factor to the future of Lhasa 
itself. The city only recently passed from a stable ecological 
state into the ‘unstable’ condition of a modern city with hugely 
increased resource demands. Little is yet known about the ‘bal- 
ancing’ needed to sustain a complex city, and for Lhasa such 
balancing of natural resources was probably upset decades ago. 
The greatest challenge facing Lhasa will be to ensure the pro- 
vision of new resources while slowing down the depletion and 
destruction of its natural and cultural heritage. Tourism as well 
as the health of the city depends on these factors. If even lim- 
ited levels of ‘sustainability’ are to be reached, Tibetans and 
Chinese must develop the concepts, skills and socio-economic 
vision to save their city. 

The Chinese government abolished private ownership in 
the 1950s, and the state turned most private residential prop- 
erties into housing for government work units or subsidized 
housing for people in need. By the mid-198o0s, the city gov- 
ernment began returning properties to the original owners, 
though not in proportion to what was originally appropriated. 
Even with this policy, the LHcA survey has shown that most 
traditional buildings inside the Lingkor are still owned by the 
authorities. 

Traditional private ownership normally means that own- 
ers and tenants regularly repair and maintain buildings and 
their surroundings ~ all the time making sinall but steady in- 
vestments in time and money. Community ownership in Lhasa 
has meant that the authorities assume responsibility for build- 
ing maintenance and repair, but they have had few resources 
to do this. In contrast to much modern construction, the tra- 
ditional buildings in Lhasa require very regular upkeep be- 
cause of their ‘soft’ materials (sun-baked bricks, clay surfaces 
etc), and the lack of such upkeep in the old town is a canse- 
quence of several factors: ownership and tenure rights, plan- 


ning policies and availability of resources, Due to these and 
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other conditions, most traditional Lhasa buildings, into the 
late- 1990s, were allowed to slip into neglect and dilapidation, 
a state both difficult and expensive to counteract.? As a result, 
the old town appears as a low-standard ‘ghetto’ area with a 
population of approximately 80,000, compared to a popula- 
tion of 25,000 before 1960. 

Beginning around 1ygo, many traditional buildings were 
demolished in the old town every year. As a result the total 
number of historical structures in the old town in 199g has 
been reduced by about 70 buildings or building complexes, 
from some 330 when the LHCA survey started in 1994. Many 
selected for demolition in the 1ggos were admittedly dilapi- 
dated and had low ceiling heights; all lacked modern facili- 
ties. Despite this, most were fit for rescue and upgrading as 
good quality housing. Most of the demolished structures dis- 
appeared without any detailed investigation because officials 
were in a rush to renew the building stock in the old town. 

A slowdown or even a halt to the demolition of Lhasa’s 
traditional buildings could allow a proper review of the 
overarching conservation policy for the old town as well as 
other valuable sites in the Tar. Lhasa Old Town Protection 
Working Group was established in tg98 with a broad man- 
date to coordinate repairs and conservation in the old town, 
to implement projects and to consider new measures for her- 
itage administration. As part of this activity, the working group 
was supposed co have drafted and made public new conserva- 
tion guidelines for the old town in 1y99. 

Today, old buildings no longer offer generous single-fam- 
ily or low-density occupancy, but rather have been transformed 
into cramped multi-family accommodation. With water and 
sanitation services of low standard and numerous new infor- 
mal additions, the buildings themselves are changing into hy- 
brids of their original building types. This is not a problem in 
itself, as every society must use the buildings it has to meet the 
teal needs of people. Problems arise only when essential assets 
— in this case unique townscape and historical buildings — are 
allowed to change without control and with little chance to 
reverse the process. 

The market economy that arrived in Lhasa in the mid-19yos 
fundamentally altered the availability and cost of housing, largely 
making obsolete the municipal housing authority, which up 
until then had administered the city’s housing. As elsewhere 
in China, subsidized housing in Lhasa has been phased out,’ 
with the population increasingly turning to the open market. 
The cost of renting space in Lhasa suddenly jumped, with prices 
in 2000 often so or even 100 times higher than before 195.4 
Such dramatic changes have contributed to the increase of in- 
formal housing in the old town, and particularly to additions 
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Informal building extenstons, 1907 
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cultural heritage as a priority concern, but today, after almost 
20 years, it is fair to say that new construction has won over 
traditional townscape in a major way.’ In 1994 administrators 
revised the plan to better match the needs and potentials of 
the city, with the result that most building, road construction 
and other improvements were completed by 2000. 

To improve links across the Kyichu river, four new bridges 
have been proposed beyond the single one now existing near 
the eastern end of the city. A planned railway line, approved 
by the State Council, will connect Lhasa with the rest of China 
through the north-east; the line is expected to enter the city 
on the south side of the Kyichu, then cross a railway bridge to 
end at a station about 2 kilometres west of Norbulingka. Some 
station buildings have already been built. The railway, when 
completed, will bring huge new changes to Lhasa. 

New bridges across the Kyichu could open up the south- 
ern and eastern riverbanks for urban development, potentally 
relieving pressure from the heavily developed central areas. 
Bridges and an expanded road network might dramatically al- 
ter the old town, but if planned correctly they could also pro- 
tect it from being overrun. Likely consequences, however, will 
be increased development pressure surrounding the old town. 
At the local level, widening Beijing Shar Lam could mean 


demolition of the last few traditional buildings there and a 


devastating loss of Yabshi Phinkhang, former home of the 
Dalai Lama's family. 

Today, sections of the riverbank have been hardened and 
strengthened to reduce flooding. The development of Thieves’ 
Island (Gumo Lingka) is part of this food control plan and 
coincides with the island’s growth as an entertainment area, 
with restaurants, clubs, hotels and housing. All of this has radi- 
cally changed the riverfront and its relationship with the town, 
to the detriment of Lhasa; the loss of this green historical rec- 
reation area on the river is sad and irrevocable. 

The Conservation Plan for the Historical City of Lhasa of 
1990 defined conservation units and protection zones, with the 
historical areas divided into three categories of protection. The 
plan also provided guidelines for urban development inside and 
outside the zones. In 1994, the State Council took the initia- 
tive to formulate the Overall Plan of Lhasa City.” 

The Barkor Conservation Plan‘ attempted to describe and 
analyse each area of the old town in terms of conservation needs 
and development potential, but without presenting an overall 
analysis. This may have caused the authorities to view the old 
townscape as seginented and lacking a wholeness. Consequently, 
the authorities’ approach to the management of cultural her- 
itage has suffered, and the plan only identifies a small number 
of buildings for future protection.” Despite good intentions, 
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Lhasa valley showing Thieves’ Island 
(Gume Lingka) with Chakpori behind, 
2000. This popular picnic spot ona 


formerly serene island in the Kyichu 


river is fast becoming anew district of 
Lhasa, The island has been enlarged 
and reinforced. 

The second island directly south of 
the old town has also been enlarged and 
reinforced, and has a concrete read along 
the entire waterfront, Only one insti 
tion stood there in tggg and the in- 
tended use of the remaining area ts net 
yer disclosed. 
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Yabsit Phivikhang, Beijing Shar Lan, 
roog. This rte from the street shows 
one of the tee remaining Yabshis, houses 
fora Dalat Lama's family. The only 
surviving old building on Beijing Shar 
Lam, this is among the finest secular 
structures in Linasa, with exceptionally 
fine proportions, titeresting facade 
rhythins and richly decorated titeriors, Ir 
stands on the southern side of the main 
street, formerly a lane that was widened, 
which resulted in the building string on 
the very edge of the thoroughfare, Hager 
planners might teish to see it removed 
in order to wider the street further, but 
dis muse definitely not happen ~Viabshi 
Phiinkhang should be protected by all 
avathible means, 
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Tromsikhang, a protected building and possibly the most im- 
portant one on Barkor North. was demolished m= 1997 and 
Only 


Tromsikhang’s old street frontage ~ 6 metres deep = remains, 


replaced with a four-storey residential complex. 


The Barkor plan presented two alternatives for the future of 
the old town. In the first. Barkor, with urban blocks enclosing 
it, was defined as a Grade One Conservation or Protection area!” 
to include all buildings mside the Barkor and those outside to a 
depth of 30-100 metres, depending on the dimensions of each 
block. In the second alternative, the Grade One Conservation 
or Protection area was limited to the area circumscribed by the 
Barkor, with streetscape and buildings outside the Barkor only 
as part of a general Grade Three protection zone. The tirst al- 
ternative has the potential to protect the centre of the old town, 
yet the second alternative seems to be the one chosen, even 
though it appears to be only partially implemented. 

The plan ottered detailed guidelines for the use of archi- 


tectural styles in the various parts of the old town! 


with spe 
citic areas classified into tour ‘levels A visttor to old fhasa 
nught have ditheulty spotting the results of such apparently 


strict building design codes and controls. In this respect f hasa 
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isa good example of the dithculties Involved with building 
design and urban planning ina historical townscape that 1 also 
part ofa dynamic, expanding city hving through its first gen- 
eration of real-estate development. 

Today, most streets in the central old town have become 
market streets: economic opportunity has clearly expanding the 
commercial core beyond the expectation of planners back in 
the early 19gos. Before che recent bout of construction, quite 
large areas of open space existed between the clusters of build- 
ings in the old town. Today. there are no such ‘green’ areas lett. 
Vehicular traffic. controlled to acceptable volumes and limited 
to selected streets at present, will very soon be a large problem 
in the old town, 

Despite a national policy to protect cultural heritage. Chi- 
nese and Tibetans destroved an amazing number of cultural sites 
and buildings throughout Tibet before and during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. In tg82 Thasa was contirmed as one of 24 
Iiscorical towns in China: today og towns are included. The 
earky by8os saw proposals to protect Ehasa old town’s secular 
architecture, but these were not adopted by regional and mu- 


nicipal authoriues. In ty8s. the Lhasa City Cultural Reltes 


Bureau proposed that all monastic sites and structures in Lhasa 
be protected, including Inactive monasteries, Since 1991 six of 
these sites have become protected at the municipal level of 
Lhasa City.) Some religious buildings, despite official protec- 
non, have been damaged since then. In the late 19o8os, the AR 
Cultural Relies Bureau declared several sites in the Lhasa val- 
ley as ‘regionally protected buildings’, including Meru monas- 
tery, the Great Mosque (Gyal Lhakhang) and the Ant Tsangkung 
nunnery in the old town, 

Since the early 1y7os, the state has invested perhaps 300 
million yuan (US$36 million) in repair and restoration of 
cultural property in Tibet. OF this, most has been spent on re- 
ligious structures im or near Lhasa; roo-ts0 million yuan 
(US$12-18 million) alone has gone to the Potala and Jokhang 
in the last 1s years, largely to create the square in tront of the 


Potala and to move two imperial steles back to their original 


positions. Also, dares white stupas were reconstructed west of 


Potala Square to re-establish the West Gate, demolished nn tgs, 
These considerable investments, modest when compared to the 
actual needs of cultural heritage in Tibet, do nevertheless in- 
dicate the extent of funding. 

In tyy7,a group of foreign professionals with fhasa expe- 
nenee proposed to the municipality to protect secular and resi 
dential buildings in the old town, a proposal also brought to 
the attention of Beijing. In toys, Phasa City agreed to protect 
70 secular buildings in the old town; these have now also been 
confirmed by the regional authorities. This represents a good 
change in policy and a step forward in the protection of anony- 
mous architecture and traditional townscape. Recent efforts to 
enlorce traditional building heights in the Barkor — no build- 


ing should exceed the height of the Jokhang - and plans to 


tear down or reconstruct ugly modern structures there are also 
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Netw cinema building, Beijiug Shar Lan 
Eust, 1997. This exaniple of modern 
architecture, while conforming to the 
general height of traditional buildings, 
goes ont of its way to use forms and 


materials that contrast as nnich as posst- 
ble with these buildings. This tendency 
illustrates a lack of talent, or experience, 
with handling contemporary architectural 
forms. During a three-week stay in the 
Banak Shol Hotel, the building to the 
left, the authors followed numerous 
attempts to fit.an oval skylight on top of 
the circular form. Three years later the 
task twas still not completed, There has 
been little will or control in modifying 
modern construction to the traditional 
forms and building materials of the old 
town. Architects who design buildings 
for Lhasa may be located elsewhere in 
China; they often try ro emulate archi- 
tectural images from international 
magazines. Construction workers in 
Lhasa remain inexperienced in handling 
new materials and building methods. 
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positive developments. Buildings and sites protected by the re- 
gional and municipal authorities are identified in the attached 
Appendix (p. 165)."4 

‘Lhasa World Heritage Town’ or, more officially, ‘The His- 
toric Ensemble of Potala Palace, Lhasa’ is today the name by 
which the extended historical zone in Lhasa is identified by 
China and Unesco. The Potala was inscribed on the UNESCO 
World Heritage List in 1994, with the acclamation of the World 


0 


Heritage Commiittee.’’ As suggested by 1comos," the commit- 


tee ‘requested the Chinese authorities to envisage ... extending 
the site to include the historic village of Shol, the Temple of 
Jokhang as well as the Chakpori Hill’, hoping that the authori- 
ties would propose a larger historical area — including Shol, 
Lukhang temple, park and lake, Chakpori, Norbulingka and the 
old town with the Jokhang and Barkor — for World Heritage 
protection. With the Potala inscription, the authorines upgraded 
the Potala buffer zone by establishing the new Potala Square, 
completed already in autumn 1gygs. This included the demoli- 
tion of Outer Shdl,a cluster of traditional and old buildings out- 
side the fortified walls of Sh6l-Potala. As part of the same project, 
some old buildings inside Shol were demolished and their resi- 
dents relocated. Some of the Sh6l buildings have been well re- 
buile in a near-traditional style. 

In 1999 the Chinese proposed to extend the Potala World 
Heritage listing to include the Jokhang Temple and central parts 
of the Barkor. The subsequent review made by tomes tor the 
World Heritage Committee states: (Phe buildings and 


decorations of Jokhang reflect the high quality of Tibetan art 
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in the 7th century and again in the 15—-16th centuries, and also 
demonstrate cultural exchange between Tibet and its neigh- 
bouring countries. In 2000 the Jokhang, with central Barkor, 
was added to the UNESCO World Heritage List as an extension 
to the Potala nomination. Overall protection of Marpori with 
the Potala and Barkor with the Jokhang now seems possible.'” 

The Potala, Norbulingka and Lhasa old town together cre- 
ate an axis of history and culture through the fabric of the 
expanding modern city. In response to suggestions from the 
World Heritage Committee, China in 2000 proposed that 
Norbulingka be added as an extension to the Potala World 
Heritage inscription. This proposal will probably be recom- 
mended by tcomos and approved by the UNESCO World Her- 
itage Committee during 2001." 

Recent losses to Lhasa’s cultural heritage mean that the au- 
thoritics must increase their efforts of protection over the next 
10 to 15 years. Conservation of historical areas requires a clear, 
long-term strategy, and protection for Lhasa needs Aexibility 
in the face of its changing urban structure, which surrounds 
the historical fabric. 

Training of craftsmen at all levels is vital to preserve build- 
ing traditions. Cultural heritage, traditional crafts and building 
methods, as well as tourism, can all provide jobs and income 
and may very well be areas of growth for Lhasa. In the past 
few years, Lhasa municipality has shown increased interest in 
the traditional townscape and its buildings, and urban conser- 
vation in China will perhaps influence planners in a positive 
way. Since 1997, efforts by the municipal authorities and oth- 
ers seem to have raised awareness among local communiues 
of the value of the historical environment;'? examples from 
many countries show that there is good potential for upgrading 
historical environments when such awareness grows. 

In spite of the recent waves of monotonous construction 
and demolition, much of the grain of the eraditional townscape 
seems intact; the charming, age-old web of streets, lanes and 
alleyways that criss-cross the intricate landscape of public and 
private spaces remains to be enjoyed. But protecting townscape 
demands vigilance. 

Modern buildings go up in Lhasa with a speed and eth- 
ciency rarely seen in other towns. Such speed, economy and 
simple construction can make new housing appear dilapidated 
even before completion, and thus many buildings put up in 
the tggos may be short-lived and expensive short-term invest- 
ments for Lhasa. There are signs, however, that people want 
ynproved crattmanship in parts of the old town, 

New buildings in the old town are supposed to respect cer- 
tain rules for architectural style and size, but in reality many 


projects shp through the net of conservation and planning. 


Are townscape rules appropriate, or are they defined too openly, — romantic, but it goes to the heart of what townscape means in 
or administered too leniently? Important questions such as these all its sensual and functional complexity. As a rare and pre- 


remain. cious example, the old town still largely invokes that feeling of 


Only in some parts of Lhasa does one get the sense of build- identity — of being a townscape with a population that truly 


ings and residents really ‘belonging’. This notion may seem _ belongs. In contrast to the character of the old town, the 


New market hall, Barkor Sang Trom 


Sanglam, 2000. The market hall, built 


around 1990 and thus too recent to be 


featured in our maps, replaced an open 
vegetable market in the very heart of the 
old town, behind Tromsikhang. It repre- 
ents another example of insensitive 
‘modern’ architecture taking over. Fire 
damaged the market hall a few years 


go, but unfortunately it was repaired 


rather than torn down. The building, 


etter than much new architec- 


s utterly out of place in 


This is not to say that all 
ture is alien to Lhasa’s 


mwnscape. Some modern 


ildings could work, but they would 
to harmonize with and respect the 
existing archife tural integrity in fers 


ale, proportion and rhythm, and us¢ 
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uniform: linguage of contemporary urban culture taking over 
Lhasa makes most of the city look like anywhere else in China, 

Traditional buildings possess unique qualities of desivn and 
special athinities with the landscape, i contrast to modern 
buildings. Phe tradigoual heavy construction renwuned cool 
in stunner and relatively warn qi winter, offering: protection 
against Lhiasa’s extreme climate ina way not possible with con- 
fempornry CONSTFUCTION, 

The old town can no longer be enjoyed as an cnuty. hid- 
den as itnow is iaside recent and meidental urban streetscape. 
A reeuar grid of wide, tree-lined streets. introduced im the 
1gdos, presses down its orthogonal geometry over the organic 
townscape of the old town. Some of these streets do really con- 
tribute positively to the pew townscape, with alleys of nature 
trees along otherwise bleak urban blocks. Hardly any of the 
traditional townscape of Lhasa, however. 1s allowed to penetrate 
this uniform ‘dress’ of the modern cit. 

Outside the core area of the Barkor. the grain of tradigonal 
townscape is being wiped our. not by changing street patterns, 
but by new Jarger and taller buildings filling semi-urban me- 
andering spaces — former gardens. marshy areas and meidental 
grazing land. Traditional open fringe areas are no longer any- 
thing but modern cityscape encroaching on old townscape. 

Proposals to establish more paved squares in front of pro- 
tected cultural sites in the old town are both posiave and dan- 
gerous at the same time because traditional Tibetan townscape 
probably never had formal urban spaces like those now being 
introduced. Lhasa needs to adopt measures that are in charac- 
ter with its traditional townscape and not merely borrowings 
trom other cultural-architeetural contexts. 

In traditional townscape. sight lines constitute a vital di- 
mension of the rich visual environment. The prenier landmarks 
of Lhasa are the Potala, Marport, Chakpori, the Jokhang and 
Ramoche. and of course the wonderful mountains to the north 
and south. The taller and bulkier townscape of modern Lhasa 
threatens all traditional sight lines, of which the essential ones 
to protect are included here tn maps. The new townseape 17 
the next few vears will either preserve a future for Lhasa’s 


fops Lvaue site, Beijing Stan Lane East, tag7.. L taditional old forse on thts 
sineteas stulderty gone befor ie could survey it, The site ty adit te the fie, 
oft Maori monastery, these anasstec bindings ane secu to the left. 


Below New buthding, Bering Shar baat Bast, tog7. ben montis dares, the 

Ptcdt site tens accrped by ut forestoncy aro block: deat divart dcrerytang 
arom i. dtc brafdine teas aoe ptest brad ae porn stoties. ~ they were etait, 
mithore Hie sates maeaenubhy pall teas a relict te remember hat the ‘ita 


en ob ren aemerattions of brttdings on die same sete ts quite fast ti Elna, 


Srrklie site. Barker soutecast cornet, togg. Cle Sukie brrldurg, located 
ou He most importa cartier of Lhasa’ protapal market sect and paler tinage 
route, wiist be considered the worst cvdaiple of demolition and reconstii tio! iy 
of Lhasa, Baile i the carly ryges ay one of tie fitst ef at series af senha steu 
suetires on the Buarkor itestablished a hight: questionable standard. Ee 
Huayany chapel looks most tonenfortable te the erip of the modern consi tion, 
Recent inclusion of the fokhang aid Burkor ou the Potala uiscipron for the 
expsco tbo Heritage List has saised the tite of altcrig recone buthdines in 
He ‘protected sone te adape better to the of tomuseape. Suche plats for adnist- 
ment ielude the Surkhang building. 


historical character or forever marginalize it into charming but 


isolated small pockets within a featureless modern city | se- 
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rious scenario mdeed. 

The Kyichu river, canals. marshy green areas and gardens 
(inekus) contribute to Lhasa inestimable qualities. Although al- 
most gone trom the old town, some of these elements are sull 
there in controlled form: and could be revived to mmprove the 
cownscape. Ltngkas and external grasslands once characterized 
Lhasasso tree planting inthe valley and inside the old town nught 
rejuvenate the environment and help to prevent a complete ex- 
pansion of the grev contemporary urban landscape. Phe marshes 
inthe northern part of the Phasa valley are probably the re- 
gous most successfully protected landscape corridor, and trom 
them one retains the wondertul silhouette of traditional £ liasa. 
The area trom the foothills between Drepung and Sera mon.as- 
teries down to the recent urban blocks north of Marport tori 
a protected natural landscape. with an almost tatact ceosysten. 
that sal] manages to halt urban development. 

Sustainable. meanmetal courts: tor Phasa wall depend on 
the city protecting the old town’s historeal and cultural ony! 
ronment, reparing townscape and buildings. adding new im 
trastructure and creauvely using fragments of carly history i 
the Phasa valley to present aimore complete preture of hile and 
culture gn Central bibet (he Qugong village runs are one eX 
ample). Unless the peaple of Phasaimerease Cher skills and ex 
perionce front the present tourist siqiation, future curniigs tren 
tourism may renin Haattedh Sach skills and educator ean pro 
mote and protect the historical environment while simultane 
ously meeting the requirements of forcign Visttars and Courtsts 
Recent transformations of ce traditional tow nscape fave 
ready reduced the valte af T basa. its carrie poten’ il corte 
easily be prepudiced farther, bor Phasa to keep tts utigtte hea 
acter and quality for the fiture. tomust held once i cha 


mats of old burldimes anid tow scape. 


Phe Potala Palnee was largely) constrin ted tint 
Dyahti Pama da the db cth ctataasy red oa tpetyerte besty 
Marport bue tide ws lorossi ob tise ste. 


The Jokhanes Temiyph dias bes rte 


relsrous dite ol fiber becr athe | 


pede he a ah 89 PLAS A 101 


Potala, seen from the north-teest, 1999. 
The laree marshy area north-west of 
Lhasa forms a protected natural land- 
scape With an almost intact ccosystem. 
This broad zone sull provides a neces- 
sary barrier to urban development and 
affords outstanding views of the Potala. 
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almost continually over 13 centuries. The Barkor achieved its 


presence character of historical townscape through piecemeal 
development over some 300 years, with most of its current 
character coming from Lhasa’s expansion during the first half 
of the 20th century. Succeeding decades of urban change, be- 
fore and after the 1950s, profoundly altered the townscape. 
Such continuous agglomeration of monuments and townscape 
over many centuries makes it difficult to discuss the authen- 
ticity of these structures within conventional international 
terms, as these are identified in international charters and dec- 
larations.*° Their unquestionable importance in representing 
Tibetan culture rests on many points. A major and indisput- 
able claim to Lhasa’s authenticity may be its role in the reli- 
gious and cultural lite of Buddhist Tibet over more than a 
thousand years. 

The official principle for managing cultural heritage nm Lhasa 
— ‘conservation in development and development in conserva- 
tion’ — is based on legislation at regional and national levels! 
Authorities in Lhasa realize the need to respect and support the 
natural and cultural landscape, and they intend initially to fund 
reparrs and restorations of sites, with these in tine becoming 
economically viable on their own. To assure that Lhasa’s sites 
and monuments survive financially, turning them over to an ag- 
gressive form of tourism management scems to be the only so- 
lution, however unappetizing and unrealistic that may seem. 

This dilemma goes to the heart of international conserva- 
tion. namely, how to aflord tidal heritage’ with sutticrent funds 
to begin generating further income within the local commu- 
nity. A number of towns in China are strugeling wath this ques- 
don and Lhasa may benefit trom their experience. 

The protection of Lhasa old town began late and only re- 


cently have authorities and society in general rethzed the ereat 
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value of Lhasa’s cultural heritage. Sustainable conservation in 
Lhasa must build on local community participation, while 
adapting and extending existing technical, institutional and legal 
practices. Cultural resource protection, in Lhasa as elsewhere, 
requires the maintenance of environmental resources, such as 
the repair of valuable buildings and heritage, and the 
improvement of hving conditions. Cultural heritage can pro- 
vide jobs and money, too, through training schemes for crafts- 
nen, the development of traditional arts and crafts and tourism. 

Upgrading buildings and townscape in the old town started 
in 1997 as a partnership between municipal authorities and ex- 
ternal private interests. The positive results of this work came 
about in spite of immature and weak institutional tools, and 
the question remains how Lhasa can continue to improve the 
management of its cultural heritage effectively on its own as 
foreign support — funds and expertise — could be diminishing. 
All considered, the municipal authorities seem active and com- 
mitted to conservation work in the old town, though at their 
own pace. 

Social and economic changes during the last 30 years al- 
low fewer opportunities to make a living from traditional crafts. 
In many historical towns, old and experienced craftsmen 
generally find work in other fields or simply stop working en- 
tirely, thus making it difficult co establish training schemes to 
take care of traditional townscape and buildings. Lhasa, fortu- 
nately, has competent and experienced groups of craftsmen who 
stall build and repair in cradidonal ways. These men and women, 
essential for ensuring the future of traditional habitat. hold the 
potential to train apprentices and younger craftsmen. 

Practical conservation work must embrace an understand- 
ing of how old and new can be integrated, with mutual re- 
spect for the value of each. The best way to achieve this is to 
educate a first generation of Tibetan architects and planners 
who understand architectural traditions and who truly desire 
to work with them. In short. architectural education does not 
yet exist. in Tibet and needs to get started. 

In 1994, Norway proposed to find conservation studies in 
Lhasa‘? to enable international and Chinese experts to present 
academic and field-based education in areas such as architec- 
tural conservation, architectural engineering. building studies, 
repair of historical structures, and restoration of wall pamnngys. 
The proposal was reyected by the Chinese authorities, 

As stated, the future of the urban environment in Lhasa and 
other Tibetan towns depends on adequate education being 
quickly established. Highly competent local experts already 
exist, and their skills can be supplemented by visiting foreign 
experts. Lhasaas fertile ground for academe studies chat focus 


on conservation within a vibrant historical and modern city. 


Over the years. we have had close contict with only one tramed 
Tibetan architect in Lhasa. a man of unusual experience who 
also contributed towards our detailed surveys. One experienced 
protessional can achieve alot. but Pibet needs many more such 
people. The current negative situation cries out for help and 
amchoration: population growth and inAus of migrant labour, 


demolition of traditional buildings. construction of alien and 
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inappropriate buildings. destruction of townscape, uncontrolled 
growth and pollution. Teas plam tor all to see that serious chal- 
lenges must be faced strughtaway. We theretere conclude here 
by strongly encouraging the authorities to conunue strength- 
ching its protection of cultural heritage and to this end establish 
education in architecture, building conservation and traditional 


crafts in Thasa. 
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Culnoal Cente, New Potala Square, 
tog7. Phas buthding on the left side of 


the large new square, durcctly factny the 


central fountame in fiont of the Potala, ¢ 


an example of the archatectinal style 


adopted for Lhasa’: new development 


Its style and aesthetic ave certamly net 


of Tibetan origin, Che building stand: 


within the ‘Zone of ratricted vonstin- 


ton established around the Potala um 


connection with its meluston ent the 
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Historical buildings in Lhasa 
Inside the Lingkor and standing in 1994 


KEY 


Building number is the number given each building in the 
survey and as recorded in the maps in the Buildings chapter. 
Some building numbers are not included because although 
given survey numbers, the structures turned out to be very re- 
cent constructions, or demolished before an adequate survey 
could take place. 


Name of building is the Tibetan name that the building is 
known by. The name of a religious building is shown in italics. 
Sources for names are partly the maps by Aufschnaiter and Tar- 
ing, and partly local information. 


Building type refers to the following listing of building types: 
Religious buildings: 

A. Large temple complex or compound 

B. Temple or chapel 

C. Monastery 
Secular buildings: 


PD. Monumental official building 
E. Other official building 

FE Mansion 

G. Townhouse 

H. Streethouse 

I. Tenement or Residential yard 
J. Clustered housing 

K. Summerhouse 

L. Outbuilding 


Area refers to the area-map on which the building is 
identified. 


Map coordinates refers to the 200 X 200 metre-square grid 
shown on the maps. The red letters and numbers appear at 


the top and left side of each map. 


Date of construction / date of demolition, according to 
the following key: 

() uncertainty concerning the exact date 

?/ date of construction not known 

/- no change reported 

/p preceding a date means that part of the building has 

been demolished 

Correct dates cannot be ascertained tor all buildings, and 
therefore the accuracy of information varies. The LHca survey 
database in a number of cases provides further information con- 
cerning dates. 

Because a number of buildings were already replaced by new 
construction when the survey started, or they were in the proc- 
ess of being demolished, this list does not identify all demol- 
ished historical buildings inside the survey area. 


Construction type refers to the following categories: 
1. Three-storey stone building 
2. Three-storey stone/imud brick building 
3. Two-storey stone building 
4. Two-storey stone/mud brick building 
s. Single-storey stone building 
6. Single-storey stone/mud brick building 


Plan type refers to building layout: 
1. Mansion 
2. Courtyard structure 
3. Massive structure 


Protection level refers to the level at which the building may 
be protected: 

N. National level 

IR. Regional level 

M. Municipal level 
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Bldg 
No. 


26 


Name 


Trapchishar 
Chotri Kangnub 
Chotri Kangnub 
Chotri Kangshar 
Changling 
Changlingbo 
Shamo Karpo 
Nangtseshar 
Jamkhang 
Gangkarshar 
Lubumshar 


Dochang, Zhongkhang Sapa 
Dochang, Zhongkhang Sapa 


Tsethang Khangsar 
Kabgyenub 
Kabgyeshar 

Numa 

Meru Nyingba 
Gotashar 

Kame Tara 
Nangmamo 
Tadongshar 
Dokyilzur 
Rongdra 

Nyanang Tsongkhang 
Nagtsejang 

Gotri Tsongkhang 
Chiinpa 

Labrang Nyingba 
Janglashar 
Tengkhangsar 
Lanyinggyap 

Raté Khangtsen 
Shitro Lhakhang 
Khardonub 
Lhading 

Yamyang 

Padru Khangsar 
Sumdona Khangsar 
Changlochen 
Yabshi Phiinkhang 
Tsuymo Khangsar 
Ongdu Khangsar 


Ganden Gowa Khangtsen 
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Area 


Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 


Map 


coord, 


O6 
O6 
O 6 
O6 
O6 
O6 
O6 
O6 
O6 
O6 
P6 
P6 
P6 
P6 
O 6 
P6 
P6 
O6 
P6 
P6 
P 6 
P6 
P6 
O 6 
P6 
P6 
P6 
O6 
O7 
O6 
O6 
O6 
O6 
O4 
O4 
N4 
N 6 
Os 
Os 
O 5 
O 5 
Os 
Os 
O6 


Date of constructon/ 


demolition 


(1850) / - 
IgIo / - 
Igio / - 
1920 / 1996 
19io / - 
1910 / 1996 
(1910) / - 
1650 / - 
1§c/ - 
1920 / - 
1900 / - 
1goo / - 
1900 / - 
1900 / - 
1890 / - 
1925 /- 
1920 / - 
7c/- 
800 / - 
7o/- 

2/- 
1250 / - 
1850 / - 
1650 / - 
1935 / - 
?/- 
1890 / - 
1790 / - 
14c/ - 
2/- 

2/- 
18g0 / - 
1935 / - 
1920 / - 
1900 / 1997 
1900 / 1997 
I9¢/ - 

2 / 1996 
1y208 / 1996 
2? / 1997 
1843 / - 
1947 / - 
1870s / - 
(8c) / - 
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Bldg 
No. 


46 
47 
48 
49 
I 
53 
$4 
56 
$7 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
67 
69 
70 
7I 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
88 
90 
gI 
94 
95 
97 
98 
99 


Name 


Deleg Khangsar 
Samding Khangsar 
Singma Khangchung 
Chinggurlho 
Trompachang 

Demo Labrang 
Demo Labrang Khangkhung 
Drakhang (Old post office) 
NedrGnshar 

Tenling Khangkhung 
Tengyeling 

Simzur 
Karmaykhang 
Mentsikhang 

Yuthok Zampa 
Lhalu Podrang 
Yulkhangchang 
Sonam Tsongkhang 
Chumignub 

Shakapa 
Tromsikhang 

Songa Tsoba 

Gora Pentse 

Magang 

Derabnub 

Derabshar 

Palunga 

Yunan Tsongkhang 
Shikashar 

Darpoling 

Shikanub 

Pabongka Labrang 
Kirey Dekyi Khangsar 
Kirey Labdra 

Kirey Rabathil 
Marlampa 

Changyap Khangsar 
Chati 

Dumra Tokhang 
Tashi Khangsar Sarba 
Tashi Khangsar 
Tanshim Pangpe 
Lukangpu 

Shaglho 
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Area 


Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 


Map 


coord, 


N 5 
N 5 
N 5 
N 5 
N 5 


Date of construction/ 


demolition 


1845 / - 
1900 / - 

1920 / 1996 
?/ 1997 
1940 / - 

1958 / 1998 
1956, 1990 / - 
1925 / - 

1945 / - 
1954 / 1998 
1770 / p 1996 
1945 / - 

1945 / 1996 
1016 / - 

(7c) /- 

1954 / - 
1946 / p 1997 
1950 / - 
1949 / 1997 
1926 / 1997 
(1700) / p1997 
1758 / - 
1840 / 1997 
1896 /1998 
2/ 1998 

1889 / 1998 
1898 /1998 
1936 / - 

1946 / 1996 
1650 / p 1996 
1953 / 1996 
1954 / - 

2/- 

1900 / - 
1920, 1968 / - 
1954 / - 

1946 / - 

1930 / - 

2/- 

2/- 

1896 / - 

1896 / - 

1930 / - 

18yo / 1997 


Constru. — Plan 
type type 
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Bldg Bldy Map Date of construction/ Constru, Plan Prot 


No. — Name type Area coord, demolition type type level 
i00)=—- Keding Khangsar G Jokhang Os 1yo6 / 1gy8 4 2 
i102 Kedung G Jokhang O 5 1934 / 1997 1 2 
103. Samdhu Poling G Jokhang Os 1936 / 1997 4 2 
tog Sechung G Jokhang Os 1952 / 1997 2 I 
106) Delin Khangsar I Jokhang P6 (1900) / 1998 2 
107. Dzeshimey G Jokhang P6 1g06 / - 4 2 
108 Tashi Khangsar Nyingba G Jokhang P6 1950 / - 4 2 
110 Khongdong Bakhang G Jokhang P7 1940 / - 3 2 
tit Gesar Lhakhang C Kundeling C4 Bo / - 4 - 
t12. Karmashar B Jokhang Q6 (700) / - 4 3 R 
113. Karma Sharchen G Jokhang Q6 1926 / ~ 4 2 
116 Namseling G Jokhang Q7 1920 / - 3 ze) 
118  Gegyapnub G Jokhang Q7 1920 / - 3 2 
119 Ragtsipa G Jokhang Q7 1953 / 1996 4 2 
121 Shar Rigsum Lhakhang B Jokhang Q7 8c / 19to / - 5 3 M 
122 Rago Khangchung G Jokhang Q7 1954 / - 4 2 M 
123 Chagtre G Jokhang Q7 1916 / 1998 4 2 
124 Khime G Jokhang Q7 2/- 3 a M 
125 Derge G Jokhang P7 1913 / 1997 3 2 
126. Ani Tsangkung A,C  Jokhang P7 gce/- 4 2 R 
127. Kunsangtse F Jokhang P7 1907 / - 2 i M 
129 Benjoling G Jokhang P7 1916 / 1998 3 2 
130 = Nyarongshar G Jokhang P7 1925 / - 4 2 M 
131 Yunggongsha G Jokhang P7 1937 / - 4 2 M 
132  Tagosha 3 Jokhang P7 r8yo / - 4 2 
133. Rabsel Tsenkhang B Jokhang P7 2/- ! I 
135 Sonam Lekung G Jokhang P7 1916 / = 4 2 M 
136) Minkyiling G Jokhang P7 1932 / - 4 2 M 
137. Gyatso Tashi G Jokhang P7 1958 / - 4 2 M 
139 ~~ Abu Satsang H Jokhang Q7 2/- 4 3 
140 Ramoche Chokhang G Ramioche O3 1920 / - 4 2 
141 Pomdatsang F Jokhang P7 (1g 4) 7 - 1 1 M 
142 _Kyakashar H Jokhang O7 1945 / - 1 2 M 
143 Shatra F Jokhang O7 (1800) / - I I M 
144 Samdrup Podrang 7 Jokhang O7 1880 / - 1 I M 
14§ Podrang Sarba G Jokhang N7 1925 / - 1 I M 
146 Chungsang Labrang G Jokhang N 7 1890 / 1997 2 2 
147. Nyare Khangtsen G Jokhang N7 2? / 1997 2 2 
148 ~ Lingtsang G Jokhang N 7 1938 / - I I M 
149 — Lingtsang Gora Rense G Jokhang N7 1890 / - 4 2 
¥§0  Lubu Liushar GI Jokhang N7 1937 / 1997 I 2 
1§1 Paldenchang G Jokhang N7 1YO00, 1985 / 1997 4 2 
1$2 Dzomora G Jokhang N7 1930. 1959 / 1997 4 2 
1§3 Lubu Gowa Khangsar G Jokhang N7 1600 / - 3 2 M 
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Bldg 
No. 


1$4 
155 
157 
158 
1$9 
160 
161 
163 
164 
165 
166 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
Igt 
192 
193 
194 
197 
198 
200 
201 
202 
204 
205 
206 


Name 


Petse 
Labrang Gora 


Ganden Gyalrong Khangkhung 


Pomzur 
Yuthok Khangchung 


Thangkhar, Gyaldrong Nangtso 


Shamdzokhang 

Kyikya Pari 

Chongye Bumthang 
Punthang 

Liushar 

Dagshum 

Lanying Taptsang 
Liushar Dzomora 
Kharden 

Nakyid 

Pode Khangsar 

Dzomora 

Trijang Labrang 
Tentrikang 

Powo Dago 

Rainpa 

Lho Rigsum Lhakhang 
Manithang 

Shungso Rabden Khangsar 
Gorkha Nyingba 

Rame Tsenkhang 
Shalho Menkhang 
Thentong 

Shongka Tsenkhangnub 
Yulgang Chopatsang 
Yunying Khangchung 
Tsewang Khangchungnub 
Tsewang Khangchungshar 
Yartsho Khangchung 
Lakyil 

Pulung Khangsar 

Kyele Khangchung 
Tashikyil 

Gyatso Tashi 

Tronpashar Khangsar 
Lhakhangsar 

D6patsang 

Kangsa 


Area 


Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 


Map 


coord, 


N7 
N7 
N7 
N7 
N7 
N7 
N7 
N7 
N7 
N 8 
N8 
N7 
O6 
N8 
O7 
N8 
O7 
O8 
O8 
Q6 
O7 
O7 
O8 
O7 
O7 
O7 
O7 
Q6 
Q6 
Q6 
Qs 
Qs 
Q5 
Qs 
Qs 
Qs 
Rs 
Q6 
Qo 
Q6 
Qo 
Ro 
hl 6 
Rs 


Date of construction/ 


demolition 


? / 1997 

? / 1997 
1865 / 1997 
1945 / 1998 
2/- 

1937 / - 
1880 / 1998 
2? / 1998 
1930 / - 
1870 / 1996 
1700 / - 
1790 / 19yg8 
(1890) / - 
1860 / 1997 
1890 / - 
1890 / 1997 
(1670) / - 
1954 / 1997 
940 / - 
1890 / - 
1890 / - 
1900 / - 

7 ¢ (680) / - 
1900 / - 
1900 / - 
iz7eo/- 
1900 / - 
1g0s / - 
1912 / - 
1870 / 1996 
1955 / 1996 
1954 / 1996 
1950 / - 
18go / - 
1946 / 1998 
2/- 

1954 / - 
1984 / - 
?/- 

1g40 / - 
1y16 / - 
1890 / - 
2/- 

1goo / - 


Constru. — Plan 
type type 
4 2 
2 2 
4 2 
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Bldg 


Name 


Cholhakhang 

Norzin Khangsar 
Sumo Khangchang 
Dashél Gyekhang 
Lumo Khangchung 
Donwang 

Tashi Gédéchang 
Tashi Gédoéchang 
Ragyab Tsenkhang 
Gutsang 

Gyal Lhakhang (mosque) 
Negaritsang 

Yunying Khangchung 
Rabdre Khangkhung 
Trombasha 

Kojamdu 

Dara Kansha 


Yangdungtsang 
Tashi Gédonub 
Phala 

Dechen Rabden 


Horkhang 


Chatsang 
Chuminub 
Mani Lhakhane 
Tashi Khangsar 


Risurnub 

Dechen Rabdenshar 
Lalung Surchi 
Gopon Nyempa 


Jigje Lhakhang 


Chindanub 

Kardo Labrang 
Gyalgodong 
Gyalgochang 
Tsomonling Drokhang 
Shide Drokhang 
Dranangtsang 
Tsamkhang/Tara 
Khangchung Karpo 
Changra 

Drigung Labrang 
Kardo/Samthong 


BUILDINGS IN LIEASA 


Bldg 
type 


G 
G 
G 
B 
H 
F 
G 
G 


G 
G 


Area 


Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Ramoche 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Raimoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 


Map 


coord, 


R ¢ 
6 
N 5 
R6 
R 6 
Q5 
Q6 
Q7 
R7 
R7 
Q7 
R6 
Q5 
R6 
R6 
R6 
R6 
R6 
R6 
Q6 
PG 
P6 
P7 
P7 
O 5 
P6 
P6 


P6 


O 4 


Date of construction/ 


demolition 


1947 / - 
1936 / p L996 
1876 / - 
1500 / - 
7/- 

1913 /- 
1949 / - 
1953/7 - 
1920 / - 
1920 / 1997 
1959 / - 
1936 / - 
194 /- 
2/ - 
1650 / - 
1846 / - 
Igis§ /- 
1936 / - 
1954 / - 
1910 / - 
1750 / - 
1650 / 1995 
1956 / - 
1yoo / - 
IQg16 / 1997 
1940 / - 
1896 / - 
1929 / - 
1850 / 1998 
1946 / - 
?/- 
1800 / - 
1948 / 1999 
19ss/- 
1850 / - 
1850 / 1997 
1ggs 7 - 
1935 / - 
1880 / - 
1880 / - 
T880 / 1997 
1880 / 1997 
18so / 1y97 
1920 / - 


Constru. 
type 


> 


aA 
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aw 


— we eb 


Plan 


type 


tw 


hot 


to 


ww &e bR we we we 


Now 


Ww 


Prom. 


level 


M 


R 


M 


Name 


Jebumgang Khenpotsang 
Donchodkhang Nyingba 


Rampa 
Chumi Dén 
Mondro 
Bonsho 


Ramoche Temple 


Drepung Ashu Khangtsen 


Shide Dratsang 
Gyume Dratsang 
Meru Dratsang 
Lhamo 


Chang Rigsum Lhakhang 


Tsesum Pukhang 
Ganden Khangsar 
Gyantsenub 
Druptop Lhakhang 
Drekhang 

Chapa 

Liushar 
Tsamkhang 
Shunggo 
Chokding 
Pudokhang 
Shargo 

Nubgo 

Pishi 

Chibra 
Barkhang Chenmo 
Shél Lekung 
Shol Dekyiling 
Tombo 

Jampu 

Lingkame 
Lingkaté 

Mucha 
Magshikhang 
Drekhang 

Ngti Barkhang 
Khenzur 
Dekyishar 

Nyira Nechag 
Gapo Nyingba 
Nanglo 


B 


nmoprommmmms SH eA 8 


G 


Area 


Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Jokhang 
Jokhang 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Ramoche 
Chakpori NE 
Chakpori NE 
Chakpori NE 
Chakpori NE 
Chakpori NE 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shél 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shél 
Potala - Shél 
Potala - Shél 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shél 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Sho] 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Sho] 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Shél 
Potala - Shol 
Potala - Sho] 


Map 


coord, 


O4 
O4 
N8 
P6 
Q4 
P 3 
N 3 
N4 
N4 
P4 
P4 
Q4 
O 4 
O3 
N 3 
O03 
F6 
F6 
Es 
F 5 
Fs 
H4 
G4 
14 
14 
G4 
H4 
H4 
14 
H4 
H4 
H 4 
H4 
H4 
H4 
H 4 
H 3 
H 4 
14 
14 
14 
I4 
I 4 
l 4 


Date of construction/ Constru. Plan 
demolition type type 
1920 / 1997 t 2 
1920 / 1997 L 2 
1y00 / - 4 3 
1gl8 / 1997 4 2 
1920 / - I it 
1920 / - 1 1 
(640) /- 1 2 
1947 / 1997 2 2 
1350 / - I 2 
1450 / - 1 2 
ge / - I 2 
1930 / - 4 2 
1930 / - 6 3 
1650 / - 4 2 
1930 / - 4 a 
1780 / - 4 2 
1940 / - 2 
1940 / - 6 2 
1900 / - 4 3 
1930 / - 4 2 
1930 / - 4 2 
1650 / - 1 3 
1650 / - I 2 
1650 / - I 2 
1650 / - I 3 
1650 / - I 2 
1850 / - 4 2 
1650 / - 4 2 
1926 / - = 3 
(igo) / - 3 
1650 / - - 2 
1750 / - 2 
1850 / - 4 3 
1850 / - 6 2 
1850 / - 4 2 
18so0 / - 4 2 
1650 / - - 2 
2/- I 3 
18so0 / - 3 2 
1850 / - 4 pI 
1800 / - 3 3 
1790 / - 4 7 
1800 / - 4 2 
1yoo / - a 2 
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Bldg Bldg Map Date of construction/ Constru. Plan Protn. 


No. Name type Area coord. demolition type type level 
304 Phuntsok Rabden G Potala - Shol 14 L850 / - 4 2 
305 Shdél Barkhang E Potala - Shél 13 1690 / - 3 2 
306 Kamdongwa G Potala - Shol G4 1900 / - 4 2 
307. Tsheda Lhakhang B Ramoche O 3 2/ - 2 2 M 
308 = Tsomonling Dratsang A,C Ramoche N4 1750 / - 4 2 R 
309 = Trizur Nganor Labrang G Jokhang N 5 1930 / - 4 2 M 
310 Gyantseshar G Ramoche O 3 1810 / 1998 3 2 
311 Tashi Khangsar G Ramoche O3 1900 / - 3 2 
312 ~~ Tentrikang L Ramoche O3 1890 / - 4 2 
313 Jokhang Temple A/C Jokhang O6 (7-8 c) / - - 2 N 
314  Tarajhang B Jokhang P7 (7c) /- 6 I 
315  Yabshi Taktster F Taktster K 4 1940s / - I I 
316 ~~ Potala Palace A/C Potala - Shol H 3 1645, 1682 / - - N 
317. = Lukhang chapel B Potala - Shol H2 1695 / - - 3 R 
321 Jebumgang Lhakhang B Ramoche O 4 t7c / - 5 3 
322 Ramoche Tsokhang E Ramoche O 3 1900 / - 3 
323 Palha Lupuk cave B Chakpori NE Fo 6408 / - 5 S 
324 Sharsang H Ramoche O4 1900 / - 3 
325 Zomphud G Jokhang O7 1912 / - 2 
326 Namsekhang G Jokhang Ps 1900 / - 4 2 M 
327. Kirey Drokhang G Jokhang P 5 1900 / - 2 2 M 
328 = Nub Rigsum Lhakhane B Jokhang N7 2/- - 2 M 
329 ~)©0d Hursur H Jokhang Q7 1720 / - 4 3 
330 = Ragyab Tsengang B Jokhang R7 1900 / - 5 2 
332 © Sanjia Gudong picture rock - Chakpori SW B7 7c / - - 2 
333 Kundeling Cc Kundeling C4 18c / 1960s 3 I M 
334  Bargo Kani (West Gate) E Chakpori NE Fs 17¢, 1995 / - - I 
335 Langkhang (Elephant House)  E Potala - Shol H2 2/- - I 
336 ©9Thangboén G Jokhang N § 1950 / ~ - 2 
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Notes 


PREFACE 


t 


is) 


The Network for University Cooperation Tibet-Norway was established in 
1994. Cooperating institutions in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) are 
the Tibet Academy of Social Sciences (Tass), Tibet University, rar Commit- 
tee of Science and Technology, TAR Forestry Bureau and Tak Bureau of Me- 
teorology, all based in Lhasa. Norwegian members of the Network are the 
universities of Oslo, Bergen, Trondheim and Tromsoe, and the Institute of Ap- 
plied Social Science (taro) in Oslo. The Norwegian Foreign Ofhce and the 
Norwegian Agency for Development Cooperation (NORAD) are also repre- 
sented on the Network board. 

The save-method (Surveying Architectural Values in the Environment), as de- 
veloped by the Danish Ministry of Environment and Energy in 1988. Rel- 
evant publications can be found on Web-address: http://www.sns.dk (look 
under ‘Byer og bygninger’, go on to ‘save-systemet’ and finally to ‘Intersave’ 
English version). 

The resulting tHea photo archive has several thousand images, which we wish 
to make available to the Lhasa authorities. 

The unesco World Heritage List was established in response to the Conven- 
tion concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage. 
adopted by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orgam- 
zation, at its General Conference, Paris. 16 November 1972. In 2000 there 
were 630 properties — 480 cultural, 128 natural and 22 mixed in 118 coun- 
tries of the 158 State Parties that have ratified the World Heritage Convention. 
The Norwegian Council of Universities’ Committee for Development Re- 
search and Education 

The following students from the Norwegian University of Science and Tech- 
nology (NINU) took part in studies in Old Lhasa and contributed to the ica 
project: Elisabeth Baekken, Bodil Fremstad, Hege Laegreid Gangstoe. Anne- 
Marie Loof, Cathrine Grande, Vidar Knutsen, Jacob Munkhanmar, Hilde Therese 
Remoey, Bodil Angard Rian, Wibeke Rinse and Ocystein Rognebakke. 


INTRODUCTION 


The map is entirely redrawn in AutoCad and Adobe Illustrator after the scan- 
ning of nwo sets of official maps: one set of six sheets of 1:1 000 scale maps 
by the Surveying Team no.t of Guangxi Surveying Bureau, July 1o8s, and 


one set of six sheets of 1 5s 000 (2) scale criangulated maps by Wuhan City 
Surveying Institute, May 1987. Amended and supplemented by the authors. 


ARCHITECTURE 


te 


The term is also used by Fernand Meyer. 

These complex issues are dealt with in many specialist publications on Ti- 
betan religion and anthropology. 

See Mario Bussapli, ed. 1973. 


6 


8 
9 


Ibid. 

Note for instance the active play of architectural volumes in Hindu architec- 
ture and the extraordinary external decoration and resulting architectural frag- 
Inentation of its main volumes and motifs. 

The Jokhang’s innermost kora is inside the holy central chapel, just an arny’s 
length from the Jowo image. The second kora is called the Nangkor — it sur- 
rounds the original inner temple, today inside the Tsuglakhang (the entire 
temple complex). The third kora, the Barkor, some 400 m in length, encircles 
the Jokhang complex. The fourth kora, the Lingkor, is 7.5 km long and en- 
circles the entire old town, Marpori and Chakpori. 

Koras are not planned structures, but rather the result of religious prac- 
tice. Yet there way also a highly planned, circular, mandala-like system of sa- 
cred protective buildings surrounding the Jokhang. The four Rigsum temples, 
named for the four cardina] directions, were situated on a circle with a radius 
of about goo m. It is likely chat they were once connected by a kora. 

These koras are thus among the oldest man-made structures in Lhasa. In 
addition to these circuits were roads radiating out trom the centre (the Jokhang) 
to locations outside the town. The resulting net of paths formed a highly ir- 
regular pattern before the arrival, one by one, of most of the town’s later reli- 
gious and secular buildings. The radiating paths can be seen to serve the 
functional need of bringing goods and people in and our from the central 
temple area, and the circular koras primarily serve the spiritual purpose of 
bringing worshippers into a close, geometrical — almost physical — relation- 
ship with sacred sites and objects. 

This has also been the all-governing rule of building orientation and layout 
in China from the earliest examples known until very recent dines. 

Sce Semple 1yg2, p. 114. 

See Semple 1992. 


10 See Gerner 1987, p. 8y. 


ine 


Information from Minyag Chokyi Gyaltsen, sentor Lhasa architect. 


TOWNSCAPE 


Ww 


8 
9 


See Bolling-Ladegaard 1yy6. 

The terims and approach described and used are based on the save method. 
In old paintings, the prayer masts are more numerous. The Potala mural (p.62) 
reveals 13 prayer masts around the Jokhang. 

Shol has never been archacologically investigated. 

See Waddell 1894. 

See Richardson 1993, pp. 72-73. 75 and 78. 

See Richardson 1993, p. 76; this shows one of the pavibons next to Doring 
Chima. 

See Batchelor 1y87. p. 168, 

See Yuthok ryyo. 


to See Richardson 1993, p. 28: this shows Sungch6ra during che New Year Festival. 
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An exception was ‘The Lhasa Archive Project’, an informal NGO from Eu- 
rope that helped in practical ways with the 1H A surveys. "The Lhasa Archive 
Project’ (1 av) later developed into the Tibet Heritage Fund. 

See Rasmnissen rygt. 

The Potala and fokhang are described in many other publications, though 
these generally lack survey drawings. as provided here. 

An international NGo working with repair and protection of physical culeural 
heritage in Lhasa and Central Tibet since about 1y96: see above. 

A few buildings were surveyed specially for the Uica project by a senior Lhasa 
architect. Minvag Choékyi Gyaltsen. Some of these drawings will enable in- 
terested readers to study the spatial and structural design of a complete tradi- 
tional building. Contrary to European surveying traditions, Chinese-style 
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NOTES 
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23 


24 


surveys are usually somewhat ‘idealized’. Angles that ‘should be’ yo degrees 
are drawn as such even if in reality they clearly are nor when surveyed. This 
inevitably leads to problems when interpreting and drawing exact measure- 
ments, One example of this is the Shatra mansion main building. Although it 
is obvious that the northern and southern fagades are not parallel, the build- 
ing survey shows them as parallel. Keeping this in mind, it is still possible to 
extract the basic information from the drawings. 

The source of its plan is the official Chinese map of 1987. 

See Batchelor 1987, p. 99. 

See Phuntsok Nameyal et al, 1994. Other books describing the restoration 
process, with beautiful drawings of plans, sections, facades, constructions and 
details, are available in Chinese. 

See The History of the Cultural Relics of Lhasa 1985.The Ganden ‘throne holder’, 
Jampa Chédrak, donated a large abount of money to the Tibetan govern- 
ment to establish statues in the new printing house; he was commemorated 
after death by having his tomb there. The 13th [Dalai Lama named the print- 
ing house in his honour. 

See The History of the Cultural Relies of Lhasa 1985, p. 77. 

Ibid. Tibetan books (pecha) are printed from woodblocks — boards of a hard 
wood, such as walnut, engraved on both sides. A preserved catalogue of books 
printed at Sho] Barkhang (eastern printing house) gives an impression of the 
huge amount of work performed in these productions. (The number of 
woodblocks is in brackets.) 

1. Tsongkhapa: Collected works, 18 volumes (7589). 

2. Gyaltsab arma Rinchen: Collected works. 8 volumes (3029). 

Khetrub Gelek Palsang: Collected works. 11 volumes (5903). 

The biography of Tsongkhapa (337); etc. 

Many of the old wood printing blocks were destroyed during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

See The History of the Cultural Relics of Lhasa 1985, p. 75. 

See Chan 1994, p. 62-96. This section gives a thorough description of the 
major parts of the Jokhang interiors. 

Sources of the drawings are mainly from The Jokhang Temple 1985 and the 
Tibet Heritage Fund amendments of the same material. 

Pommiaret 1996 tells the story of Songtsen Gampo’s temple. 

See The Jokhang Temple 1985. 

See Chan 1994, p. 68. 

Ibid., p. 203. 

See The History of the Cultural Relics of Lhasa 1985, p. 42. 

See Chan 1994, p. 119. 

Ibid., p. 120. 

The chapel is today occupied by a small business for washing used glass bot- 
tles. The painted wooden constructions and ceiling are extant. 

Traditional latrines were usually emptied twice a year, the waste mixed and 
used by farmers as manure for the fields. 

This coincides with the old Vedic tradition in which the fire is always in the 
south-eastern corner. 


pw 


An adaptive re-use proposal for Gorkha Nyingba was the subject of an M.Sc. 
in Architecture by Wibeke Riise, at NtNU Trondheim, Norway. 

See Alexander and Azevedo 1yg8, vol. 1, p. 64 

Delin Khangsar was the subject of survey for a small group of Norwegian stu- 
dents of architecture in 1994. They provided the base material for the presentation. 
The sth Dalai Lama’s ‘Guide to the Temple’ (1645), referred to in Alexander 
etal. 1999, vol. 2, p. 25. 

Batchelor 1987, p. 169. 

Chan 1994, p. 174. 


THE CONSERVATION AND FUTURE OF LHASA 


Agricultural land in the Lhasa valley may be disappearing ata rate close to 
that in Nepal’s Kathmandu valley, where current population growth might 
consume all such land within 20 years from now. 
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9 


10 


12 
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In numerous hustorival towns i Asia, the Middle East and Africa we have 
observed that the disappearance of private ownership has led to a breakdown 
of craditional maintenance and repair of both buildings and external shared 
spaces. This appears to happen largely as a result of reduced responsibility and 
security. 
This situation may indicate potenual in Lhasa for establishing contemporary 
housing associations in which individual members share financial and oper- 
ating responsibility within the safety and shared ownership of the association. 
Rent levels in Lhasa were very low, often only US$2-5 per year for an aver- 
age-sized flat. 
By comparison, in the Nordic countries up to 1 per cent of total cultural 
heritage assets may be lost each year, due to urban change, dilapidation, fire 
and other damage. 
The Lhasa Development Plan 1980-2000 has been available to us as a sepa- 
rate volume of plans; comments here are made on main elements that focus 
on overall development. 
Main conservation and planning issues: appropriate protection areas should 
be defined to reflect the environment and conservation needs of each monu- 
ment, site or area; traditional townscape areas should be defined as ‘historical 
and cultural streets and areas’ and declared as conservation areas; conservation 
of the historical city should be viewed as a whole, including the city’s macro- 
environment; the above three elements should protect the historical city, its 
historical areas and traditional features, and develop its traditional culture. 
The name of the plan document (translation from Chinese) is ‘The future 
detailed construction plan for Barkor in the City of Lhasa’, prepared in 1gy2 
by the China Institute of Urban Planning and approved by the State Council 
in Beijing in 1996. A revised plan for Lhasa City should now be approved or 
already under implementation. 
Only two buildings were proposed for protection at state level, two at re- 
gional level and six at municipal level. Another 11 buildings received general 
protection status. 
The plan describes the architectural style to be used in the old town. 
For 13 identified cultural sites or areas, ‘traditional Tibetan architectural style’ 
must be used. Style A in the plan designates ‘monasteries, noble family houses 
and other buildings of high artistic value’. The townscape is designated for 
architectural styles A and B, where ‘freedom (or “Traditional Tibetan style and 
Normal local style Tibetan building design”’ is permitted for designers and 
authorities. In fact, most old town areas today express a mixture of styles:‘C- 
Tibetan-style modern building’,“D-Modern-style building with Tibetan sym- 
bols’ and ‘E-Modern-style building’. 
tst level: buildings lower than 8 m, up to 2 stories and close to prime cultural 
sites. 2nd level: buildings lower than 15 m; building patterns and colours near 
conservation areas and along roads to conservation areas should be in har- 
mony with and respect the conservation units. ard level: buildings lower than 
21 m, to build 6 stories; architectural design is not restricted to the tradi- 
tional. 4th level: special control areas in the vicinity of main cultural sites; 
restricted measures apply to design, topography, landtorms, vegetation, streets, 
water-levels etc. 
They are Karmashar temple, the four Rigsum temples (of which only two 
exist today), and Meru Nyingba monastery. 
Monuments inside Lhasa City protected as national monuments are the 
Potala Palace, Jokhang Temple, Norbulingka Summer Palace, Drepung mon- 
astery, Sera monastery and Ganden monastery. For regional level protec- 
tion, the TAR Cultural Relics Bureau has since the mid-1990s included most 
monastic sites, whether active or not, inside Lhasa prefecture; this is a very 
positive achievement. 
Presented in tg9ya to the UNESCO World Heritage Committee by the State 
Bureau of Cultural Relics in Beijing (now State Administration for Cultural 
Heritage), on behalf of the PRC, the Potala Palace was approved and inscribed 
in 1994 as fulfilling the criteria for inclusion: 
~ criterion (i): the Potala is an outstanding work of human imagination and 
creativity for its design, its decoration, and its harmonious setting within 
a dramatic Jandscape: 


16 


i) 


- criterion (iv): the scale and wealth of the Potala, which represents the apo- 
gee of Tibetan architecture, make it an outstanding example of theocratic 
architecture, of which it was the last surviving example in the modern 
world; 

- criterion (vi): the Potala Palace is a potent and exceptional symbol of the 
integration of secular and religious authority into a single entity. 

tcomos, International Couneil on Monuments and Sites, is one of chree m- 

ternational NGOs appointed under the UNESCO Cultural Heritage Conven- 

tion of 1972 as consultative bodies. The responsibility of 1cOMOs is to advise 
on cultural sites. 

The World Heritage inscription (December 2000):'The Potala Palace and the 

Jokhang Temple Monastery (extension of the Potala Palace)’. 

1comos assessed this proposal in March 2001 as part of its annual review of 

new World Heritage nominations presented to the UNESCO World Heritage 

Conimnittee. 

An important pilot project was and continues to be carried out by the Lhasa 

City Cultural Relics Bureau. Earlier, the Tibet Heritage Fund, an international 
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NGQ, provided assistance and funding for the repair of Lhasa old town, but 1t 
was later stopped by the authorites and is presently inactive. 

A growing literature is expanding the international discussion on authentic - 
ity. The Venice Charter and the Nara Conference on Authenucity are among 
the most important documents, 

Regional legislanon: Regulations of Tibet Autonomous Region on the Pro- 
tection and Management of Cultural Relics’, adopted at the 3rd nieeting of 
the Fifth People’s Congress of 1an on 34 May rggo. National legislation: Law 
of the People’s Repubhe of China on the Protection of Cultural Relics’ was 
adopted at the 2sth meeting of the Standing Committee of the Fifth Na- 
tional People’s Congress and promulgated by the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress on and eflective as of November 19, 1982; Regu- 
lations on the Management of Sites of Religious Activities’, adopted by the 
State Council of the People’s Republic of China in 1y84 and effective as of 
February 1, 1984. 

Central and regional authorities in China and Norway developed the pro- 
posal in conjunction with UNESCO World Heritage Centre, Paris, 
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